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MR, PITTS 



PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES. 



June 1 7. 1 793. 

JMr.FOX tiaving moved an adclress to His Majesty, requesting him to 
take the earliest measures for procuring Peace with France on terms 
consistent with the justice and policy of the British nation, 

Mr. Pitt rose to deliver his sentiments in opposition to the motion : 

After what has been already so ably urged, I do not, in the 
present stag6 of the debate, conceive it necessary to speak to 
the merits of the question. The almost unanimous call of the 
House shews, that on that point they have already sufficiently 
made up their minds. But something has been allegod on the 
general grounds on which the motion is brought forward, and 
particular allusions have been made to me, which I cannot allow 
to pass over in silence. The motion has been introduced by the 
honourable gentleman on the eve of the conclusioa of, the ses- 
sion> no doubt as a solemn expression of the sentiments enter- 
tained by him on the present state of affairs, and I should be 
sorry that my opinion on the present occasion should be at all 
equivocal. I do not, then, hesitate to declare that this motion 
is in itself the most impolitic and preposterous which could 
possibly be adopted, the most contradictory to those gener^} 
principles which at all times ought to regulate our conduct, and 
the most unsuitable to those particular circumstances in which 
we are' now placed. Such is my opinion of ^he nature of this 
motion, which points out to us a line of conduct we can by no 
means pursue, namely, to make peace upon terms which even, 
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MR. PITTS [Junk 17. 

our ^tachf wo might not to accqpt, but which, in fact, 
is only ealcvlttod to amuBe and delude the people, by holding 
out to them a poetibUity of peace, when, in reality, peace is 
impoifible, and thus serving to create groundless discontents 
and dissatisfaction with the present situation of affiurs. 

Are. we, I would ask, in pursuance of this motion, to be con- 
tent merelft with the French relinquishing those conquests 
which they have unjustly made, without either obtaining repa- 
ration for the injuries they have already done us, or security 
against their future repetition? There might, indeed, be situa- 
tions in which we might be compelled to adopt such a conduct. 
Against necessity there is no possibility of contending. But, 
indeed, it would be rather strange if we should tlo that at the 
beginning of a most successful war, which could only be advii* 
sable at the conclusion of a most disastrous one. It would be 
a principle somewhat new, if, when unjustly attacked, md 
forced into a wur, we should think proper to cease from all hos- 
tilities, as soon as the enemy should be unwilling to support 
their attack, and go on with the contest Has such been the 
casein any of the most fiivoilirite periods of the Iptory of this 
country, to which the honourable gentleman is so fond of allud- 
ing ? Where can he find any such principle in any of those wars 
which this country has carried on in support of its independence? 
And if so, what is there in the peculiar situation of the FVench, 
the disturbers of the peace of Europe, and the unprovoked 9g:- 
gressors of this country, that should require any other measure 
to be dealt to them, than what we have been accustomed on 
former occasions to afford to our enemies ? With a prospect of 
success so great as we have in the present moment, are we to 
grant them an impunity for aH those designa which they have so 
unjustly formed and attempted to carry into execution ? Woiild 
this tend in any degree to reiooedy the temporary inconvenience 
to this country, which the honourable gentleman has stated as 
resulting from the war, but which, in reality, is produced by 
collateral causes ? In no case would die conduct here pointed^t 
be expedient. But of all cases, where we ought not to stop 
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merely because the enemy stops, is thal*wliere we hare suffi^ted 
an injury without having either obtained reparatioli or securi^. 
This I will illustrate by what is at present our situation. And 
first I will ask, what was the state of this country with respect to 
FrancOi previous to the declaration of war on her part ? We 
then contended, first, That she had broken a ^eaty with our 
allies, which we were bound to support : secondly. That she 
had engaged in schemes of ambition and aggrandisement, in- 
consistent with the interests of this country, and the general se* 
curity of Europe ; thirdly. That she had entertained principles 
hostile to all governments, and more particularly to our own« 
In consequence of all these circumstances, *you then de« 
clared in addresses to Hts Majesty, that if proper satisfaction 
wis not obtained, a war must be the consequence. Bat while 
this was in agitation, they had themselves declared war, and 
been guilty of a sudden and unprovoked aggression upon this 
country. Is then that aggression^ the climax of all their in- 
juries, to induce you to abandon those reasonable views of 
. satisfaction Which before you entertained ? The necesrity of 
security against those three points, their disregard of treaties, 
tiic^r prdj^cts of ambition, and their dangerous principles, cer^ 
taiidy becomes greater, inaamuf^ as tibeir injuries are increased 
by^ aggression. The argument for satisfaction, instead of 
bemg diminished, derives greater strength from this last cir- 
cumstance. Indeed if we were foiled, we might then be in« 
dueed to lAandon those views with idiich we had set out, to 
submit to the har^hip of our &te, and to receive such teneois as . 
)»eGessity might dictate. But those terms vdiidi the motion 
pr^M)r9>ed are not such as are to be aimed at in the first mstance, 
but such as are only to be submitted to in the last extremity. 
^Tlie question then is, whether we diall now court calamity, 
whether we shall, after a most successful commencement, vo- 
luntarBy submit to all the niost direful consequences of failure 
and defeat ? At present we have both rig^ and interest on our 
side., Shall we lAandon bodi ? £3iall we, with the means of 
doing ourselves justice, pass by the most repeated and aggra^ 
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vated injuries, and grant peace to those whose unprovoked ag- 
gression alone compelled us to arm in our own defence ? The 
question resolves itself into this ; shall wCt from a view of the pre- 
sent situi^ion of the belligerent powers^ risk more by vigorously 
persisting in the war till we have obtained its objects, or by 
abandoning itSrithout either reparation or security ? I shall only 
piit die question, and leave it to you to decide. 

Allow me only to subjoin a few remarks with reference to 
some points urged by the honourable gentleman who made the 
motion. We thought it necessary in the first instance, upon 
being attacked, to enter vigorously into the war. Did we jskot 
see the evils which we might Expect to encounter in carrying it 
on ? Were we insensible of those jcalamities with which every 
war is attended ? Have these evils and calamities turned out to 
be greater than at first were expected and foreseen ? On this 
point I shall not reefer you to ^e infianied exaggerations of the 
honourable gentleman, who predicted from the war, even in its 
commencement, every possible calamity^ such as the most 
alarming discontents at home, the total stagnation of commerce^ 
and interruption of public prosperity; and who represented 
that its infallible consequence must be not to check the schemes 
and repulse the progress of the enemy, but, on the contrary, to 
unite their views and concentrate their vigour. No — howler 
justified I might be in taking this statement, I shall refer you only 
to the mor^ moderate ^apprehensions of those who, though con- 
vinced of. the necessity of the, war, were not insensible to its 
dreadful consequences. These apprehensions happily have been 
disappointed, and the very reverse of those calamities^ which 
there wa&but too much reason to dread, has taken place. The war 
has been attended, even in its outset, with the most brilliant, 
rapid, and unexpected success. The views of the enemy have 
experienced a most effectual check, and every circumstance 
concurs to favour the hope of our being able completely to ac- 
complish every object of the war. Is there any things then> in this 
situation, to induce us to abandon our views of reparation and 
security?'— -Are we to give- up. our claims of satisfaction^ merely 
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because we have been beyond example successful in repelling 

an unjust attack ? To urge this point, would indeed be wasting 

the time of the House. * / 

The only question that remains, is, at what period, and frori^ 

what situation of affairs, we are to obtain tbat'*?eparation land 

' . ^ ^ • 

security which we desire. How long are we to wait for these 
objects ? Are we to place them upon circumstances whiili may 
never happen, and thus pursue them' without any possibility of 
attaining .our end, which may be the case if we look to the estab- 
lishment of any particular government in France ? The answer 
to these questions, like the degree of security and reparation to 
be obtained, depends upon circumstances of comparison: I 
declare, that on the part of this government there was nolnten- 
tion, if the countiy had not been attacked, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France. This was clearly proved by the sys- 
tem of neutrality, on our part, so strictly observed. But havmg 
been attacked, I a£Srm, that there is nothing, either in the 
addresses ta His Majesty, or the declarations of his servants, 
which pledges us not to take advantage of any interference in the 
internal affairs of France that may be necessary. I, for 'my own 
party repeat, that I have given no such pledge. I do not say th^ 
if, without any interference, sufficient security and reparation 
could be had for this country, I would not, in that case; b^oir 
opinion that we ought to abstain from all interference, and 'allow 
their government to remain even upon its present footing. "But I 
consider the question of obtaining these, while the same^principTe 
that now prevails continues to actuate- their government, to^be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. I should certainly think', 
that the best security we could obtain, would be in the'endof 
that wild ungovemed system, from which have resulted those 
injuries against which it is neccisstnry to guard. There are,- how-, 
. ever, degrees and proportions of security which may be obtafned, 
and with which we ought to. rest satisfied ; these must depend 
upon the circumstances that shall afterwards arise> and canndt 
be ascertained by any previous definition. But when you have 
seen yoursdives and all Europe attacked — when you have seen 
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a system established, violating all treatief, disregarding all obli- 
gations, and, under the name of the rights of man, uniting the 
principles' of usurpation abroad, tyranny and confusion at home 
-—you will jii4g9) whether you ought to sit down without some 
security against. the consequences of such a system being again 
brought into action. And this security, it appears to me, can 
only be obtained in one of three modes : l«t. That these prin- 
ciples shall no longer predominate ; or, 2d]y» That those, who 
are now engaged in them, shall be taught that they are. impracti- 
cable, and convinced of their own want of power to carry them 
into execution ; or, Sdly, That the issue of the present war shall 
be such as, by weakening their power of attack, shall strengthen 
your power of resistance. Without these, you may indeed have 
an armed truce, a tempovary suspension of 'hostilities ; but no 
permanent peace ; no solid security to guard you against the 
repetition of injury and the renewal of attack. If on these 
points we have made up our minds, if we are determined to 
prosecute the war till we shall obtain proper satisfaction, and at 
}east be able to provide some security for the continuance of 
peace, the present motion can cmly tend to fetter the c^erattons 
of war, to delude our sid>jects» to gratify the factious, to inflame 
the discontented, to discourage our allies, to strengthen oUr 
i^e^ies* 

What could be the effect of any negotiation for peace in the 

present moment ? It is not merely to the character of Marat, 

with whom we would have to treat, that I object; it is not to 

;tbe horror of those crimes which have stained their legislator^ 

crimes in every stage rising above another in pcnnt oi enonnit|r ; 

^)^ I object to the consequences of that character, to ^e effect 

pf those crimes. They are such as render negotiation useless^ 

^ ao4 i^ust entirely deprive of st^Hity any peace which could be 

ooncluded in such circumstances. Where is our security for 

^ the performance of a treaty, where we have neither the good 

faith of a nation, nor the responsibility of a monarch ? The mo- 

m^ent that the mob of, Paris becomes under the ii^uence of a 

new leader, mature deliberations are reversed, the most sokom 

i6 
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• 

engagements are retracted^ our free will is altogether controlled 
by force* -In every one of the stages of ^ir repeated revolu- 
tions we have said, ** Now we have seen the worst, the measur# 
of iniquity is complete, we shall no longer be locked or asto- 
nished by the contemplation of added crimes and mcreasing 
enormities.** The next mail gave us reason to reproach our- 
selves with our credulity, and, by presenting us widi fresh crimes 
and enormities still more dreadful, excited in^re8si<ms of new 
sl^tonishment and accumulated horror. All the crimes which 

, disgrace history have occurred in one country, in a space so short, 
fmd with circumstances so highly aggravated, as outrun thought, 

^ and exceed imagination. Should we treat wfth Marat, before 
we had finished the negotiation he might again have descended 
to the dregs of the people from whom he sprung, and have given 
place to a still more desperate villain. A band of leaden had 
swayed the mob in constant succession, all resembUng in guik, 
but each striving to improve upon the crime of his predecessor, 

, and swell the black catalogue with new modes and higher gra- 
dations of wickedness — 



/ 



Miaspateniumpejor avis tulit 
Ifas nepaoreSf mox duturos 
Ptogenktm vHiosiorem. 

No treaty can exist on their good fSeuth independent of the terms 

of peace. Could they t>e bound by engagements more solemn 

. than those to which thay had pledged themselves in return for 

our neutrality.? What new engagements can be more binding, 

. or from what part of the character of the leaders, or what changev 

in the princii^es of action, can we expect sreater goodftith, or 

, stricter attention to engagements, than were exhibited by their 

predecessors ? To make a treaty with them would be only to 

, afibrd them an (Opportunity of breaking it off before it was 

.finished, or violating it in its very commencement. 

But if the motion can answer no good purpose, can it answer 
no bad one? Might it notsorve to encourage the French? 

B 4 
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.What the honourable gentlemen reserved as the last part of his 
argument, seemed llirticularly to have this tendency, the con- 
clusion which he dre^ of the necessity of a peace from the situa- 
tion of the country. If we are really come to that period of 
distress and embarrassment, that peace upon such terms is ne- 
cessary, we must indeed submit to the decrees of Providence . 
with the resignation with which we would submit to the sacrifice 
of our independence. If the period of our ruin is come, we 
must prepare to meet the fate which we cannot avert ; we can- 
not m^et it in any. shape more dreadful than that which is pro- 
posed by the motion of the honourable gentleman. But our 
situation is i^ot yet so desperate* With respect to the embar- 
rassment of credit, and the consequent interruption t>fcoaunerce9 
I may safely say, that none have watched it more carefully than 
rayself,^ non^ can have f^lt it more anxiously. Hie honourable 
gentleman states the means of relief, which have been adopted by 
the legislature, as, in his opinion, a proof of the extent of the 
calamity. For my part, I have formed a very different conclu- 
sion. The effect of the relief held out by the legislature, even 
before it was experienced, was completely to restore confidence 
and vigour to commerce — a proof that the embarrassed state of 
credit was only temporary, and, ip a great measure, accidental. 
It clearly was not the effect of the war in which this country was 
engaged, but was influenced by the state of the Continent, where 
the war had previously subsisted, and where it had taken away 
the market for our commodities. This embarrassment thenl 
could only be ascribed to that cause which had produced so many | 
other calamities — that destroying spirit on the Continent, which j 
devours not only the fruits, but the seeds of mdustry — which | 
overturns the very altar of society, and lets loose updn the J 
world all the hojrors of anarchy and desolation. 

The question then is, whether we shall persevere in those ex* 
ertions, by which we may at least remove this,.inconvenience« 
while, in co-operation with our allies, wq strive^., to remove its 
cause^-^a cause which, if not chec)ced, mi^ht have led to distress 
and ruin ? The present motion^ by magnifying the inconvenienco 
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.which we have sustained into a calamity, is calculated to gire a 
false impression, and give to what at most could only be the ob* 
ject of apprehension at home^ all the mischievous consequences of 
a real distress abroad. It is calculated to discourage our allies^ 
and inspire our enemies with confidence. 

Having thus given my opinion as a member of parliament, 
there are some allusions which have been made to myself, as a 

m 

member of the cabinet, which I am called upon to notice. I 
have only to say, that if ever that honourable gentleman should 
be a member of the cabinet, I trust that he will be better in- 
formed of the proceedings of tHe councils of other nations, than 
at present he seems to be with what every man would desire to 
have some acquaintance with — those of his own. He stated, that 
he brought forward his motion with a view of giving support to 
certain opinioi}s, which he understood to be entertained in the 
cabinet respecting the war. If he brought forward his motion 
from any motive of personal l^indness to me, I have only to 
request that he will withdraw it. Not having lately been much 
in the habit of reading newspapers, I could not easily conceive 
to whom the honourable gentleman alluded. Indeed, there is 
no proposition which I could deem so impolitic to be brought 
forward by any of His Majesty's servants as the present motion. 
If there is any difference in, opinion between me and the other 
members of the cabinet, I can only assure him» that I am the 
niost determined to oppose the grounds and principles upon 
which that motion is founded. The question is, whether, i^ 
' conjunction with our allies, with whom our ovm 'prosperity is sol 
intimately connected, and with those prospects of success which \ 
our situation affords, we shall persevere vigorously to oppose \ 
those destructive principles with which, even though baffled at / 
present,'we may expect to contend to the latest hours of our lives?/ 
And on this issue I allow it to rest. I have spoken at much 
greater length than at first I. intended; but on this subject^ 
whenever it occurs, I find it impossible to keep diose bounds 
which I had prescribed to myself, prompted as I am to enlarge 
by the dearest feelings and principles of my heart, affection and 
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gratitude to my sovereigD, and that dutj which I owe as a mem* 
ber of the cooununity. 

The motion passed in the negative; 

Ayes .•••.. 47 
Noes 187 



January 21. 1794. 

Debate on the address in answer to His Majest/s most gracious 
speech * on opening the session. 

The address^ which was moved by Lord Clil$len and seconded by ^ 
Peter Burrell^ was strenuously opposed by Mr. Fox, who> at the' eonclu- 
sion of his q>e6ch, moved the following amendment,—'' To recommend 
to His Majesty to treat, as speedOy as posuble, for a peace with France 
upon safe and advantageous terms, without any reference to the nature 
or form qf the government that might exist in that country.'* 

^ Mr. Pitt observed^ that the motion which had been brought 
forward^ by the right honourable gentleman f who spoke last, 
amounted to little less than negativing the address, and upon 
this principle, what had previously been said by the noble lord:}: 

' — . . t '. 

'•^ ** JMfy Lords and Gentlemen, » 

^' The drcumstances under which you are now assembled, require 
your most smous attention. 

'' We vet engaged ^ ^ contest, on the issue of which depend the 
maintenance of dur constitution, laws, and religion; and the security 
of all civil society. 

^ You must have observed, with satisfaction, the advantages which have 
been obtained by the arms of the allied powers, and the change which has 
taken place in the general situation of Europe since the commencement of 
the war. The United Provinces have been protected from invasion; the 
Austrian Netherlands have been recovered and maintained; and places of 
connderaUe importance bavebeoiacquv'ed onthefrontiers of France. The 
re-captnre of Mentz, and the subsequent successes ^f the allied armies on 
the Rhine, have, notwithstanding the advantage^ recentiy obtained by the 

t Mr. Fox. X I^rd Mornington. 
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exactly referred to the subject of dd>ate* From the length to 
which the discussion had'be^ carried, and the lateness of the 



enemy in that qnarter, proved hi^ily beneficial to tiie common cause. 
Powerful eflbrts have been made by my allies in the tooth of Europe; 
the temporary possession of the town and pott of Toidon has ^eatly 
distressed the operations of my enemies; and in die circumstances at- 
tending the evacuation of that plac^ an important and decisive blow has 
been given to their naval power, by the dii^ngnished conduct, abilities/ 
and spirit of my commanders, officm, and forces, both by sea and land. 
^ The French have been driven from their posseinons and fishery at 
Newfoundland, and important and valuiMe acquisitions have been made 
both in the East and West Indies. 

'* At sea our superiority has beeikundisputed, and our commerce so 
effectually protected, that the losses sustained have been inconsidefrable* 
in proportion to its extent, and to the captures made on the contracted 
ti^uie of the enemy. 

'*' The circumstances by whidi the farther progress of the allies has 
hitherto been impeded, not only prove the necessity of vigour and per- 
severance on our part, but, at the same dme, confirm the expectation 
of ultimate success. 

** Our enemies have derived the means of temporary exertion, from a 
system whidi has enabled them to dispose axintrarily of the lives and pro- 
perty of a numerous people, and which openly vic^atas every restraint of 
justice humanity, and religion ; but these eiRMts, (Htxhictfve as they ne- 
cessarily have been of internal discontent and confusion in France, have 
also tended rapidly to exhaust the natural and real strength of that 
country. 

** Although I cannot but regret die necessary continuance of the war, 
I should iH consult the essential interests of my people, if I were desirous 
of peace on any grounds but such as may provide for their permanent 
safety; and for the indqp^idence and security of Europe. The attain- 
ment of these ends is stSB oh|tructed by the prevalence of a system in 
France, equally incompadUe with the happiness of that country, and 
with the tranquillity of all Other nations. 

^ Undjer this impression, I thought proper to make a declaration of the 
views and principles by which I am guided. I have ordered a copy of 
this declaration to be laid before you, together with copies of several 
conventions and treaties with cfiibrent powers, by which you will perceive 
how large a part of Europe is nnited in a canie of such general concern. 

^ I reflect with pnspeiJcable satisfiiction on the steady loyalty and firm 
attachment to the established constitution and government, which, not- 
withstandingthe c<»itinued ^fl^Mts employed to mislead and to seduce, have 
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hour, it was impossible for him to go much into detail ; yet in 
circumstances of such peculiar and transcendent importance as 
the present, though he could add little more, in point of argu- 

been so generally preyalent among all ranks of my pe<^le. These.senti- 
mentshave been eminently manifested in the ^eal and alacrity of the militia 
tOtprovidefor our internal defence* and in the distinguished bravery and 
spirit displayed on every occa»on by my forces, both by sea and land : they 
have maintiuned the lustreof the British name, and have shewn themselves 
ivorthy of the blessings which it is the object of all our exertions to pre- 



fierve." 



" Gentlemen of the Hoti$e of Commons y 

*' I have ordered the necessary estimates and accounts to be laid before 
you> and I am persuaded you will be ready to make such provision as the 
exigencies of the time may require. I feel too sensibly the repeated 
proofs which I have recdved of the affection of my subjects, not to la- 
ment the necessity of any additional burdens. It is, however, a great 
consolation to me to observe the favourable state of the revenue, and 
the complete success of the measure ^hich was last year adopted for 
removing the embarrassments affecting commercial credit. 

** Great as must be. the extent of our exertions, I trust you will be 
enabled to provide for them in such a manner, as to avoid any pressure 
which could be severely felt by my people." 
'^ Mjf Lords, €i9d Gentlemen, 

*' In all your deliberations, you will undoubtedly bear in mind the 
true grounds and origin of the war. 

*' An attack was made on us, and on our allies, founded on principles 
which tend to destroy all property, to subvert the laws and religion of 
every civilised nation, and to introduce universally that wild and destruc- 
tive system of rapine, anarchy, and impie^, the efftcU of which> as they 
have already been manifested in France, furnish a dreadful but usefiJ 
lesson tp the present age and to posterity. . 

'^ It only remtuns for us to persevere in opor united exertions; their 
discontinuance or relaxation could hardfy.ppocure even, a short interval 
€^ delusive repose, and could never terminate in security or peace. Inu 
pressed witb the necessity of defending all that is most dear to US| and 
relying, as we may, with confidence, on the valour and resources of the 
nation, on the combined efforts of so large a part of Europe, and, above 
all, on the incontestable justice of our cause, let us render our conduct 
a contrast to that of our enemies, and, by cultivating and practising the 
principles of humanity, and the duties of religion, endeavour to merit 
the continuajice of the Divine favour and protection which have been 
fio eminently experienced by these kingdoms.'' 
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ment, to what had already been so ably and fiilly stated by his 
noble friend, he considered it as iiicutsibeDt on him exjpressly to 

• 

deliver his opinion on several points which had been urged by 
the right honourable gentleKnan. He still considered it as 
necessary, in the present jsta^e of the question, lo refer to the 
original grounds- upon which the war had been undertaken. The 
honoufaUe gentl^an on the other side had told them that these 
were of little consequence ; and had insisted^ that a secure ahd 
honourably termination •t>f the war, was the only point which 
ought now U^ occupy their diacuanon. But it became more 
necessary to; drefer to . these original grounds, as, ^hile the 
predsent system continued, th^e wsb no probability of any such 
termination in the present inoBient. 

In recurring then to the piriiiciples oh which they set. out, it 
would appear that the present, war had not been hastily and 
rashly engaged in, but after due deltberatioh and mature convic- 
tion. Itfhad been theopinionef the majority of > that House, and 
of the great body of the nation, that it was undertaken upon 
grounds strictly defensive; and that the nation were equally 
compelled to engage in it by the obligations of duty, and the 
urgency of necessity. An honourable gentleman had asked — 
Would not we have engaged in the war, even if France had not 
previously declared against us? To this- he would answer, what 
he had last session asserted, That if we did not receive satisfac- 
tion for p»Bt injuries, and security with respect to *the future, 
most certainly we would^ FrOm the conduct ^of France, the wa^, 
in whatever form it appeared, oould only be considered as agr 
gressive on their part. As to what were the objects of the war- 
in the first instance, they had frequently been brought forward in 
the course of last session, and had again, in the present debate, 
been stated by his noble friend. These objects wete— First, that 
the system adopted by the French had developed principles de- 
structive to« the general order pf sOci0ty* and subversive of all 
regiilar government. Secondly, that the Firench themsdves, 
with a yiew, no doubt, of extending th^ systqm, had been guilty 
of usurpations of the territory>«of other states. Thirdly, that 
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they had disporered hostile inteations agamst Holland. Fourth- 
ly, that tbqr had diacloMd views of afgrandiaemeiit and ambi- 
tion entirely new ia extent and importanoey md menacing, in 
their progress, not only the indepeadenee of this countryy but the 
security of Europe.— »UnI<ess it could be riiewn, that we were 
originally mistaken; that these were not proper objects of con- 
test; or that these objects were already gamed ; the obligations 
and neoessi^ which originally induced os to undertake the war, 
would q>erate with equal force at the present momaat* In that 
case, even supposiag that disappointment and j^culty had oc- 
curred in the prosecution of the war, they ought to hove no other 
effect than to inspire us with additional rigour, and stimulate 
us to new exertions. Though not insaraible to any failure br 
miscarriage that might be ascribed to the misconduct of thos# 
employed in conducting the operations of the war, yet th^ 
could not at aU affect the general question, even if their conduct 
had as much deoierit as had beai stated l^ the honouraUe gen- 
tleman on the other side*. However unpleasant he or his col- 
leagues might feel fbom that peculiar situation of responsibility 
in which they stood, that was no reascm why there should be 
any alteration in the sentiments of the country. If those disap- 
pointments and dificttlties arose, not from the nature of die 
contest, but from the misconduct of those intrusted with the 
Bumagement of public affiurs, the nation were not therrfore to 
be discoura'ged in the career^pf exertion, and to shrink from the 
discharge of their dut^. If those persons who conduijted His 
Majesty's councils were unequal to the task, let us not think so 
itoeanly of the aMHties of the country, as to suppose that there 
axe not others bf superior talents, without resorting to the few 
individuals who have ever since its commencem.ent discovered 
prmciples intmioal to the war. Surely it was not nec^sary to 
suppose that all the idiilities of th^ nation were exclusively mo- 
nopolised by these indmduab. But if, on the other hand, the 
£jBoul^ was ascribed to the nature of the contest itself, winch, 
however, he should onicb more, regret, then would the argu- 
ment with respect to the misconduct ^ ministers, or of those 
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concerned in conducting the active operations of the war, be 
much weakened* 

He would now, he saidy proceed briefly to take a view of the 
different stages in which the question of the war had been de- 
bated* At the conchision of last session, he had placed^ its 
termination upon two circumstances; first, the being able to pro* 
cure a peace upon terms likely to render it secure and perma- 
nent ; and^ secondly, an indemnity suitable to the expense which 
the nation should have incurred in carrying on the war. He 
had therefore, in the debate at the conclusion of last session^ 
held out as a means, not only of annoying the enemy, but of 
securing those diesirable ends, the propriety of an interference 
ill the internal government of France. Not that he had abso-. 
lutely insisted upon an entire subFersion of that government; 
he had always asserted that if a peace could be made upon tenna 
of security to this country, no consideration of thedetestaUe 
characters of the ruling men in France, or of the 'crimes and 
horrors with which they were sullied, ought to influence > this 
coantry to reject such terms. 

The honourable gentleman had at that time admitted th»; 
principle to be right, both in point of expediency and morality. 
And here he must advert to an unfair mode of argument which 
had been employed by the honourable gentleman. He had en- 
deavoured to give a different Uum to sentiments, by confound- 
ing the periods at which they were brought forward. — When the 
strict neutrality observed by this country, with respect to 
France, had been mentioned in His Majesty's speech, no injury 
had then been received from France. When circumstances al- 
tered, the same sentiments could no longer apply. If a foreign 
country, divided into two parties, discovered hostile intenti^M 
with respect to a nation, it would surely be perfisctly fair in that 
nation to endeavour to oppose those partiei to one anothfor ; 
more especiaUy if the continuance of a system was the ground 
of that enmity, an interference to ^^troy that aystem was par- 
ticularly justifiable. Such was the preoisi) state of the case be- 
tweei^ France and tlm country. • Last year this interference bad 
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been avowed and admitted as a ground of action, and its pro- 
priety could not surely be now denied. Since last year, a new 
scene had presented itself, more eventful and extraordinary even 
than those which had formerly been exhibited. However the 
horrors and crimes which had taken place in former periods of 
the revolution might have ei^ceeded all expectation, and tran- 
scended even. the utmost strength of imagination, they now ap- 
peared only to have paved the way for fresh horrors and accu- 
mulated crimes, beyond whatever fancy could have feigned, or 
fear concehred. Things had now come to such a crisis, that he 
had no difficulty to declare, that, while that system continued, 
peace was less desirable to him thian a war, under any circum- 
stances of disaster which he could possibly imagine. Not that 
he would contend that the mere abhorrence of crimes, that the 
mere detestation of character, except directly bearing upon our 
own safety, could constitute any reasons why we should engage 
in a war : but, in the present instance, the reasoning of his 
noble friend directly applied. That reasoning had gone — first, 
to shew the horror and enormity of the system which now pre- 
vailed in France: secondly, the danger of the extension of that 
system, if not speedily and effectually resisted: thirdly, the 
measures which were employed for the purpose of extending 
that system « fourthly, the prospects of success which we derived 
from the very nature of those measures, in our attempts to 
crush the progress of that system : and fifthly, that the succ^s 
of those attempts depended upoi^ the vigorous continuance of 
our warlike efforts; and that the circumstances 'of- the case were 
such, as, in the present moment, entirely precluded all negoti- 
ation. The speech of his noble friend had been styled decla- 
matory ; upon what principle he knew not, except that every 
effort of eloquence^ in which the most forcible reasoning was ' 
adorned and supported by all the powers of language, was to be 
branded with the epithet of declamation. The propositions 
which he had brought forward, had been urged, riot in a vague 
and general way — they had been supported by strong &cts. 
The history of the rulers of France had been taken from their 
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own inouth$» from records written under their inspection^ and- 
decrees sanctioned by their authority. From -the nature of their 
government, there could be no dependence on the characters of 
whom it was composed. The shifting of persons took place 
like the shifting of scenes ; but this change of persons produced 
. no iteration in the conduct of the drama, the principles and 
proceedings still continued the same, or were distinguished in 
their progress only by increasing gradations of enormity. On 
the 2l8t of May, a new government, more dreadful in its cha- 
racter, and more fatal in its effects, than any which preceded it, 
had taken place — This was the revolutionary government. 

My noble friend began, continued Mr. Pitt, by stating, that 
pne of the leading features of this government was the abolition 
of religion. It will scarcely be maintained that this step could 
tend only to affect opinions, and have no -influence upon the 
conduct, of a nation. This extinction of religious sentiment was 
only intended to pave the way for the introduction of fresh 
crimes, and entirely to break asunder those bands of society 
which had been already loosened. It was intended only to fa- 
miliarise the mind with guilt, and, by removing the obstacle of 
fear, to relieve it from the restraints of conscience. Infidelity, 
as my noble friend remarked, was only meant to go hand in 
hand with insurrection. A second measure of this revolutionary 
government was the destruction of property, a precedent which 
tended not less to destroy all ideas of justice, than the former to 
extinguish all sentiments of piety. Not less detestable was their 
conduct in their mode of inflicting punishments — a mode which 
took away from the accused all privilege of defence, and from 
their. trials even the appearance of legal forms. All these 
crimes, however, they contrived to convert into sources of 
revenue. From the pillage of the churches — fronuthe destruction 
of property — from the confiscation of the effects of those who 
were condemned — they derived the means for conducting their 
military operations. They pushed every resource to its utmost 
extent ; as, for instance, the unbounded circulation of assignats, 
and the imposition of a forced loan. What can be expected 
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from'a ^jrQtem of aetisg upon such prlndt^eS) and supported 
by such resources ? Resources so desperate afford in themselves 
the most certain symptoms and indications of the approaching 
decay of that system with which they are connected. If, then» 
such be the system, if such the means of its support ; and if 
France in consequence has, during these few months, experienced 
a degree of distress ; the greatest, perhaps, ever known in that 
country during the same space of time ; what prospect can there 
be of either stability or permanence to the present order of 
things ? Can it be supposed to rest on that something approach- 
ing to instinct —- that spirit of enthusiasm which has been so 
highly extolled by the gentlemen on the other side ? What dan 
we think of the probability of the duration of a S3rstem which 
has sent as many suspected persons to the prison or scaffold, as 
it has sent recruits to the field ? 

But it has been urged, that the French have distinguished 
themselves in the field ; nor will it be denied, that, independ- 
ently of any other circumstance, the spirit of a people called 
fprth by the impulse which acts so strongly in such a situation, 
may have the effect to make them brave in the moment of action. 
But their efforts are merely the result of a system of restraint 
and oppression, the most terrible and gigantic that has, perhaps, 
ever existed. They are compelled into the field by the terror of 
the guillotine — they are supported there only by those resources 
which their desperate situation affords ; and, in these circum- 
stances, what can be the dependence on the steadiness of their 
operatibns, or what rational prospect can there be of the per- 
manence of their exertions ? On this ground, the more mon- 
strous and terrible the system has become, the greater is the pro- 
bability that it will be speedily overthrown. From the nature of 
the mind of man, and the necessary progress of human affilirs, 
it is impossible that such a system can be of long duration ; and 
surely no event can be looked for more desirable than a destruc- 
tion of that system which at present exists, to the misery of 
France and the terror of Europe. 

As to the question of the honourable gentleman, whether I 
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am never to make peace with the Jacobins, it is extremely difE- 
cult to answer, and it would be neither prudent nor rational in 
me to give him any definitive reply in the present moment. It 
is a question, the solution of whicli must depend upon a com- 
bination of events. As circumstances may vary, a diflPerent 
line of conduct must necessarily be pursued ; nor would it be 
proper to bind up my discretion to act with a regard to those 
contingencies that may arise, by pledging myself at present to 
one set of measures. In the present circumstances, I have no 
hesitation to declare, that I would rather choose to persevere in 
the war, even amidst the worst disasters, and should deem such 
a conduct much more safe and honourable, than to conclude 
a peace with the ruling powers in France on their present sys- 
tem. The question of pursuing the war must, in every instance, 
depend upon the convenience with which it can be carried on 
to ourselves ; and of that yoii must be best qualified to judge. 
On this great and interesting crisis, I have no hesitation to 
state, that I should think myself deficient in point of candour, 
if I did not most unequivocally declare, that the moment will 
never come, when I shall not think any alternative preferable 
to that of making peace with France, upon the system of its 
present rulers. The question I do not now mean to argue at 
large, both from the very advanced hour, and from the full 
discussion which it has already received. I shall only touch on 
one or two points which have been brought forward by the ho- 
nourable gentleman in the course of his argument. His motion 
is certainly couched in tery general terms, and such as might 
take in every thing that I have contended for. It recommends 
to His Majesty to conclude a peace whenever it can be done upon 
safe and advantageous terms, without any reference to the na- 
ture and form of government which may exist in France. I 
likewise am of opinion, that a safe and advantageous peace 
ought to be concluded ; but that the security and benefits of that 
peace must depend upon the estajblishment of a government es- 
sentially different from the present. Though the motion, however, 
from the general terms in which it is expressed, is calculated to 
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gain no precise object, it is yet capable of doii)g much mischief. 
It means and says^ that this House entertains sentiments dif- 
ferent from those expressed by His Majesty in his speech. It 
holds out to our allies that they are no longer to consider us as 
eager in the cause, or acting upon the principles in which we 
embarked along with them ; while it must impart encourage- 
ment and confidence to our enemies. 

The honourable gentleman had said, that a treaty with the 
French government would afford us as good a security for the 
continuance of peace, as that which we derived from the treaty 
of Ryswick or Utrecht. He then, in his usual way, entered into 
a declamation against kings, and said that we might place equal 
dependence on the good faith of the present government of 
France, as on that of the court of Louis XIV. This I expressly 
deny ; and I affirm, that had that king even succeeded in his am- 
bitious projects to their full extent, what we should then have 
suffered might have been considered as a deliverance, compared 
with what must be the cpnsequence of success attending the pre- 
sent French system. All the splendour of his court, all the abi« 
lities of his geilerals and discipline of his armies, all the great 
exertions which he was enabled to make, proceeded from a high 
sentiment of honour. The exercise of that power which he pos- 
sessed, however directed to the purposes of his ambition, was re- 
gulated by certain principles, and limited within certain bounds. 
No such principles actuate the conduct of the present French 
rulers. They have contrived to banish all restraints, and, with 
an ambition more insatiable, they have at thdr disposal means 
of destruction much more formidable than that monarch ever 
possessed in the plenitude of his power. 

The honourable gentleman has inaccurately stated, that I at- 
tach the same degree of importance to the restoration of monar- 
chy in France, as to the destruction of the present system. This 
is by no means the case : I attach importance to the re s to r a tio n 
of monarchy, from an opinion that, in the present state of France, 
some settled form should take place, in which the greater part 
of the people may be disposed to concur. The ancient govern- 
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ment I consider as affording the best materials upon which they 
could work^ in introducing any change into the fabric of their 
constitution. Besides^ as I have thought it incumbent, in any. 
interference which I proposed in the internal stSain of that 
country, to consult chiefly the happiness of the people, monarchy 
appeared to me the system most friendly to their true interests. 
In another respect, the honourable gentleman has misrepre- 
sented me, by stating the restitution of monarchy as an event 
which must necessarily be preceded by the conquest of France. 
I consider monarchy only as the standard under which the people 
of France might be united, the more especially as it is that form 
of government which my noble friend has proved to be most 
agreeable to the wishes of two-thirds of the inhabitants. But 
it has been said,' that even the re-establisment of royalty would 
afford us no additional security for the permanence of peace, and 
that the French would still be equally formidable to this country. 
It is, however^ surely a wild and extravagant assertion, that the ' 
monarchy of France, stripped as it would then be of much of 
its power, and diminished in its revenues, shouM be as formi- 
dable as a system which ha^ proved itself to be more dan^^rous 
thati monarchy ever was, in the plenitude of its power and the 
height of its greatness. 

But there is one part of the argument of my noble friend to 
which I must particularly call your attention, and which, inde- 
pendently of every other consideration^ precludes even the 
possibility of our treating with France in the present moment. 
A decree has been passed by the convention, forbidding to treat 
with any enemy till th^ shall have evacuated the territories 
of the republic; ffind on the 11th of April it was again decreed, 
that thdse persons should be punished with death who should 
propose to treat with any power which should not have previ- 
ously acknowledged the independence of the French nation, and 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, founded upon li- 
berty and equality. Thus, by any proposal to treat, we should 
not only incur the disgrace of the most abject humiliation, but 
absolutely put ourselves at their mercy, and subject ourselvea 
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to the necessity of receiving any terms whidi they might be 
disposed to dictate. Are you then to withdraw your armies^ to 
deprive yourself of the co-operation of your allies, to forego all 
your acquisitions, to give up Conde, Quesnoi, Tobago, Fort 
Louis, all the factories in the East Indies? Are you to abandon 
all these acquisitions, the rewards of your past labours, and the 
pledges of your future success ? Should you consent to do all 
this, £houl4 you even hasten to sent an ambassador to treat 
with the convention, (and the right honourable gentleman* I 
believe on a former occasion volunteered himself for that service, ) 
you not only must acknowledge the unity and indivisibility of 
the French republic, but you must do so in their own way. 
You must acknowledge it as founded on liberty and equality. 
You must subscribe to the whole of their code, and by this act 
sanction the depositiQn of their sovereign, and the annihilation 
of their legislature. It may be said that they would not insist 
upon all this to its full extent ; but of this T can have but little 
confidence, when I compare their past declarations and their 
conduct. To whatever pitch of extravagance they may have 
reach^ in what they have said, they have always outstripped it 
by^what they have done. The absurdity of their expressions 
has in every instance been surpassed by the outrages of their 
conduct ; nor can we have any hopes of more moderation from 
any change of parties. In all revolutions that have hitherto 
taken place, the first arecommendation to favour has been 
hostility to Englajad- The most violent party have always 
predominated, .Th^ leading feature in their cluu'acter at pre- 
sent is. a spirit of military, enterprise, exerted, not for the pur- 
poses jof art)}>ij}ipn, but. ^vcry where spreading* in it^ progress, 
terror* and dosolatioxi. . We a^^. called in the present age ta wit- 
ness ;t|ie psrfiticftl and ftiQlTftl'ph^pQR^pBon of a mighty and civi- 
li^d peoplet, for;n(iejd i^tOi^n artificial horde of banditti, throwing 
off all the restraints ^hicb have influepced men in social life, dis- 
playing a savage valpur directed by a sanguinary spirit, forming 
rapine and destruction into a system, and perverting to their de- 
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testable purposes, aU the talents and ing^auity which they de- 
rived from their advanced stage of civilisation, all the refinements 
of art, and the discoveries of science. We behold them uniting 
the utmost savageness and ferocity of design with consummate 
contriyancet and skill in execution, and seemingly engaged 
in no less than a conspiracy to externlinate.from the face of 
the earth all honour, humanity, justice, and religion* In this 
state, can there be any question hut to resist, where resist- 
ance alone can be effectual, till such time, as, by the blessing 
of Providence upon our endeavours, we shaU have secured 
the independence of this country, and the general interests of 
Europe? 

It cannot be doubted, that there are many oth^ points 
brought forward by the. honourable gentleman with respect to 
the conduct of the campaign, and the treatmient of neutral 
powers, which I am extremely anxious to meet, but into which 
the lateness of the hour forbids me to enter. My own strength, 
as well as the patience of the House, is already exhausted; and 
I the more willingly postpone them on the present occasion, as 
they will, with more propriety, form future and separate subjects 
of discussion. 

The amendment was negatived: 

Ayes ••••••••••• o9 • 

Noes ........... 277 

And the qnesdon on the address was afterwards put and agreed to. 



May 16. 1794.- 

A message from His Majesty having been dettvered to the House on the 
13th instant, informing theioD, ** that seditious pracdcet to an alarming 
extent had been carried on by certain societies in London, iii corre. 
spondence with societies indifferent parts of the country, tending to sub* 
vert the laws and costitution of the kingdom, and introductory of the 
system of anarchy prevailing in France; and recommending to the House 
to adopt such measures as might appear necessary;" and the books and 
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papers of the said societies having been in consequence hiid before the 
House, and referred by them to a committee of secrecy;-— the report of 
this committee was this day brought up. 

On its being read by the clerk at the table, Mr. Pitt rose: 

He said, the committee of secrecy had formed their opinion 
on the papers submitted to their examination with the greatest 
expedition, and their report stated so fully and particularly 
those circumstances, which in the judgment of the committee 
required the immediate attention of parliament, that he felt it 
hardly necessary for him to do more than shortly to recapitulate 
the different objects to which that report applied, and the various 
particulars which came under theft* consideration. Gentlemen 
would perceive that that report, so expeditiously laid before 
the House, contained a general view of the transactions referred 
to the committee, without waiting for a more minute investiga- 
tion, and was shortly this : — That it appeared to them that a plan 
had been digested and acted upon, and at that moment was. in 
forwardness towards its execution, the object of which was 
nothing less than to assemble a pretended convention of the 
people, for the purposes of assuming to itself the character of 
a general representation of the nation ; superseding, in the 
first place, the representative capacity of that House, and arro- 
gating, in the next place, the legislative power of the country 
at large. It would be for the House to consider whether the 
circumstances contained in the report, impressed their minds 
with the same conviction with which they had impressed the, 
minds of the cominittee. If they did, he could not have a 
doubt but that they would lead to the same practical conclu-> 
sion, namely, that> if such designs existed, if such designs had 
been acted upon and were in forwardness, there was not 
one moment to be lost in arming the executive power with those 
additional means, which might be sufficient effectually to stop 
the further progress of such a plan, and to prevent its being 
carried into final execution. 

It was chiefly necessary for the House, in considering the 
report, to recollect, that a great part of it was merely intro- 
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ductory ; and that, though it stated transaetions of a date long 
antecedent to the period in which the acts^ of the societies im- 
plicated had assumed the serious aspect of practical treason, 
and though tliey were of notorious publicity, it was neverthe- 
less necessary to bring them forward again to observation, to 
give a clue to unravel the complicated circumstances of the 
plan, and, by comparison and combination of them with the 
subsequent proceedings of the individuals concerned, to shew, 
that from the beginning their views were the same, and that 
the pretext of reform, under which they masked their purpose, 
was far from being the true object of their intentions. The 
House would also carry along with them, that the committee, 
having been stinted in point of time, had not been able to 
digest methodically, or point out distinctly, the various minute 
parts that formed the great and momentous business before 
them. In order to give the House, however, as soon as possible, 
possession of so much of it as might serve to point out the daily 
and increasing approximation of danger, the committee, in 
examining and making up the report, had kept in view the 
great object, the leading design of the plan : for i* was not to 
be imagined, that the distance of the transactions in point of 
time, and the fact of their being previously known, made them 
the less material as comments on those parts of their conduct 
which were discovered in their full maturity.. 

It would be seen by the report, that the papers found, as far 
as related to that part of the conspiracy which immediately im- 
plicated the Corresponding Society, and that for constitutional 
information, contained two years' correspondence with various 
other societies in this and a neighbouring country ; and from 
these, coupled with their subsequent and more recent proceed- 
ingsy it was evident that those societies^ which would be found 
to be now setting on foqt a convention, had had such -a measure 
in contemplation from the very outset ; that it was conceived so 
long ago as two years back ; was openly avowed in their corre- 
spondence, but kept in reserve to be reduced to practice as soon 
as a seasonable occasion should offer. This whole system of 
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insurrection would appear, from the papers found with them> to 
be. laid in the modem doctrine of the rights of man; — that 
monstrous doctrine, under which the weak and ignorant^ who 
are most susceptible of impression from such barren abstract 
positionsi were attempted to be seduced to overturn goTemment, 
law> property, security, religion, order, and every thing valuable 
in this country, as men acting upon the same ideas had already 
overturned and destroyed every thing in France, and disturbed 
the peace and endangered the safety, if not the existence, of 
every nation in Europe. However gentlemen might ground 
arguments against the cautionary measures taken to prevent the 
evil efects of that pernicious doctrine, on the contemptible situ- 
ation of the authors, and the absurdity of the principles of those 
books in which it was inculcated, yet allowing the one to be in 
the extreme as contemptible as the others were absurd, it was 
no light or trivial circumstance, when, deduced from it, alarming 
principles were promulgated and eagerly adopted by large boiftB; 
and when the proceedings of all those jacobin societies would 
appeur (as the papers before the House fully demonstrated) to 
be only comments on that text ; — a text for the' inculcation of 
which those societies were the disciples here, as their corre- 
sponding French brediren were the instrum^its for disseminat- 
ing it in France, and extending it by carnage and slaughter to 
all other jparts of Europe. 

It would appear, that, prior to the enormities committed in 
France, a correspondence had been carried on between those 
societi^ and the jacobin club in Paris, and that delegates were 
sent from them to the national convention, and received for- 
mally by that assembly ; and that, at the very moment when the 
jacobin &ction which usurped the government of that country 
had commenced hostilities against Great Britain, those societies 
still, 4IS far as they could, had pursued the • same conduct, ex« 
pressed die same attachment to their cliuse, adopted, their ap« 
pellations, forms of proceeding and Janguage, and, in short, had 
formed a settled design to disseminate the same principles, and 
sow the same seeds of ruin, in their own country. It would be 
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found> not only that the most effectual plans which cunning 
could devise, had been laid to carry this design into practice^ 
but in the report Would be seen a statement pf the catalogue of 
manufaeturing towns marked out, as the most likely (from the 
vast concourse of ignorant and pro^igate men who necessarily 
collect in such places) to adopt their plans, and corresponding 
societies established there, to keep up the chain of seditious 
intercourse, and promulgate and give it universal '<:irculation« 
Gentlemen would find in that catalogue a well-chosen selection 
of the places where those people dwell, who must be naturally 
supposed mopt ready to vise at the call of insurrection ; who were 
most likely to be blinded by their artifices, and prejudiced by 
professions ; whose understandings were most subject to be mis« 
led by their doctrines, and rendered subservient to "their viewSi 
and whom fraudful persuasion, proneness to discontent, and the 
visionary and fallacious hope of mending their condition by any 
alteration of it whatever, would be most likely to congregate 
into an enormous torrent of insurrection, which would sweep 
away all thel)arriers of government, law, and religion, and leave 
our country a naked waste for usurped authority to range in, 
uncontrolled and unresisted. 

In considering this subject, the House could not but remark 
the extraordinary manner in which those societies had varie4 
their plans of operatioa; sometimes acting in undisguised auda-: 
cious hostility, sometimes putting on the mask of attachment to 
the state and country; one day openly avowing their intuitions, 
as if purposely to provoke the hand of justice ; the niext, putting 
on the mask of . reform, and affecting the utmost zeal for the 
preservation of the constitution. In their letter to the society 
at Norwich, would be seen a plain avowal of their object, an 
apology/or deigning to applt^ to parliament i and a candid, sincere 
confession, that, not to the parliament, not to the executive 
power were they to. lode for recess, but to the convention which 
they proposed to erect, and to themselves ; afterwards they re« 
commended persevering in petitioning for reform to be used as 
a mask to their desigos, wh^ch th^ were to t)irow ^ whe^ti^ie 
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served^ and a period propitious to their views should arrive. 
Happily for this country, and for the whole world, they had pre- 
maturely thought that period at hand, and thrown off the mask 
just when the bulk of the nation unanimously were uniting with 
government in vigilance and care for its protection, and in the 
resolution to oppose their efforts. 

By a due attention to the correspondence of that society, the 
House would find, in their communication with the British con- 
vention at Edinburgh, which still retained some flimsy remnant 
of that disguise, some remains of that hypocrisy assumed to hide . 
those designs which, though not publicly declared, too obviously 
appeared, that they styled this convention the representatives of 
the people, clothed in all the right to reform, and send delegates 
to it ; and, Vhen some of the most mischievous and active of 
its members fell under sentence of the law, that they boldly as- 
serted their innocence, nay their merits directly in the teeth of 
that law, paid every tribute of enthusiastic applause to the per- 
sons convicted by the verdict of juries legally constituted, and 
of respect to the convention, pronouncing them objects of pane- 
gyric and envy; In conformity to their prior declarations, and 
to the plans of insurrection laid by them, they made the legal 
condemnation of those guilty persons the signal, as they styled it, 
o£ coming to issue on the point, '* Whether the law should frighten 
them into compliance, or they oppose it with its own weapons, 
to wit, force and power!" that is to say distinctly, Whether 
they should yield obedience to the laws of their country, or op- 
pose them by insurrection? That was avowed- in as plain and 
marked language as man could possibly conceive. He thought 
that that case, so circumstanced, and supported by such a variety 
t>f coincident matter, was as strong a case as the mind of man 
could well imagine ; yet, singular though it might appear, all 
this was but introductory to facts of a still stronger nature which 
. were to follow. He should call the attention of the House to the 
history of a society which, despicable and contemptible though 
the persons who composed it were, as to talents, education, and 
influence, yet when looked at with cautious attention, and com^ 
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pared with the objects they had in view, and the modres on 
which they acted, namely ^ that great moving principle of all jaco- 
binism, the love of plunder, devastation, and robbery, which 
now bore the usurped name of liberty, and that system of 
butchery and carnage which had been made the instrument of 
enforcing those principles, would appear to be formidable in exact 
proportion to the meanness and contemptibility of their charac- 
ters. Of that society the characteristic wa8> that, being com- 
posed of the lower orders of people, it had within it the means 
of unbounded extension, and concealed in itself the seeds of 
rapid increase. It had risen already to no less than thirty di- 
visions in London, some of those containing as many as six 
hundred persons, and was connected by a systematical chain of 
correspondence with other societies scattered through all the 
manufacturing towns where the seeds of' those principles were 
laid, which artful and dangerous people might best convert to 
their own purposes. It would appear in proof, that that society 
had risen to an enormous height of boldness, and erected in it- 
self, in express terms, a power to watch over the progress of 
parliament, to scan its proceedings, and prescribe limits for its 
^ actions ; beyond which if it presumed to advance, that august 
society was to issue its mandate, not only to controvert that act, 
but to put an end to the existence of parliament itself: so that, 
if the parliament should think it necessary to oppose, by any act 
of penal coercion, the ruin of the constitution, that would be the 
war-whoop for insurrection ; the means of our defence would 
become the signal for attack, and the parliament be made the 
instrument of its own annihilation. Such language as this, com- 
ing from people apparently so contemptible in t^ehts, so mean 
in their description, and so circumscribed in their power, would, 
abstractedly considered, be supposed to deserve compassion, as 
the wildest workings of insanity; but the researches of the com- 
mittee would tend to prove, that it had been the result of deep 
design, matured, moulded into shape, and fit for mischievous 
effect when opportunity should offer. 

About six weeks since, there had arisen a new-era in this his* 
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tory of insurrection, in which the House might contemplate those 
great machines of jacobinism, the societies alluded to in the re- 
port. At that period the Corresponding Society had laid, in due 
form, before the society for constitutional information, a delibe- 
rate and deep-concerted plan for actually assembling a con- 
vention for all England, not to be the representatives of these 
particular bodies for the accomplishment of particular legal 
purposes, but to be the representatives of the whole body of 
the people of England, and evidently to exercise legislative and 
judicial capacities, to overturn the established system of govern- 
ment, and wrest from the parliament that power which the people 
and the constitution had lodged in their hands. Within a i&tr 
weeks the plan was fixed upon to be carried into execution, 
and in their circular letter they precisely and emphatically stated, 
that no time tvas to be lost ; and lest, by any possibility, their 
ruinous intentions should be misunderstood, the letter was ad- 
^Iressed equally to all parts of the island, and circulated with a 
share of vigour, cunning, and address, truly astonishing. It 
contained also a declaration that a central spot was fixed upon, 
which they would not venture to ^ame till they had assurances 
of the fidelity of those to whom they were to disclose it ; which 
c^itral spot they chose, as they themselves asserted, for the 
purpose of having with greater facility the delegates of the 
whole island present when they assembled; and they particularly 
desired each separate society to send an exact account of the 
number of its members, friends, and adherents, in order to 
estimate their for^e. Of this they informed the society for con- 
stitutional information, in a letter, accompanied with a set of 
resolutions. 

It might be objected that men of the description which he had 
stated, "could not be expected to act so consistently, and under 
such well-managed disguise; but when, on inspection, it ap- 
peared that their plans had been carried on with a degree of cun- 
ning and management that greater men in worthier causes had 
failed in manifesting, that objection could have no weight when 
opposed to' evidence thus incontrovertible. Who was there that 
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knew what jacobins and jacobin principles were, but must see^ 
in the pretences of reform in parliament held out by these socie- 
ties, the arrogant claims of the same class of men as those who 
lorded it in France, to trample upon the rich, and cru^ every 
description of men, women, and children ; the dark designs of 
a feWf making use of the name of the people to govern ^1 : a plan 
founded in the arrogance of wretches, the outcasts pf society, 
tending t& enrich themselves, by depriving of property, and of 
life, all those who were distinguished either for persofic^ worthy 
or for opulence? — a plan which had been long felt by the unfor- 
tunate people of France in all its aggravated horrors, and which, 
he feared, would long, very long, continue to be felt by that ill- 
fated country. • 

From the period he had mentioned, they had acted vqpon that 
horrible plan ; and subsequently ( on the I4*th of April) the Houae 
would find a meeting of the society, their proceedings in which 
meetings carried with them no ftdnt iMnstration of what they 
might be expected to do in the full majesty of power* There. 
would be found resolutions arraigning every branch of the go- 
vei^mnent,' threatening the sovereign, insulting the House of 
peers, and accusing the Commons of insufficiency : there would 
be found notice taken of thb measures, of parliament, which bad 
been previously made the signtds for an insurrection of the people, 
and declarations that certain measures, if adopted, whether 
with or without the consent of parliament, shotild be rescinded, 
under their doctrine, Salus populi suprema lex^ and that the con- 
stitution had been utterly destroyed. Could there be a more 
explicit avowal of their views ? All the materials fiiom wh^ace 
proof of these allegations^ was drawn, rested on their own au- 
thentic records, and on the express and unequivocal avowal of 
their own deliberate acts in their mutated system of insurrec- 
tion. This was the essenciB of the siibject ; but^ if the House 
were of opinion, that this so deeply affected the safety and 
existenbe of parliament itself, Qid struck at the toet of govern^ 
ment and the constitution, as to demand interference, there 
were, i^ ad<lition, other things which must contribute not a 
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little to increase the impatience of the House to baffle the views 
of those con^iratorsy and stop the final execution of their 
projects. 

For his part, Mr. Pitt 8aid> such was his opinion of the British 
oonstitution, that, even supposing the executive government had 
been guilty of every neglect of their duty in watching over its 
safety* and parliament had been supine under those manifesta- 
tions of sedition, he conceived its enemies must nevertheless 
have failed of success ; but, however persuaded he might be of 
this fact, it was still right to prevent, by timely interference, the 
small misery which a short struggle might necessarily produce* 
and to save the nation at large from the reproach, that they had 
seen such acts, and heard such avowals, without having adopted 
proper steps to check their execution, and punish those who were 
so wicked as to devise them. There were stated in the close of 
the report, on grounds not light or trivial, though not minutely 
entered into in the report till after fuller investigation by the 
committee, allegations that arms had been actually procured and 
distributed by these societies^ and were in the hands of those 
very people whom they had been striving to corrupt : and that 
even now, instead of breaking up this formidable league, and 
disbanding and dispersing this jacobin army, they had shewn 
themselves immoveably bent on the, pursuit of their purpose, 
and displayed preparations of defiance and resistance to the 
measures of government. 

It remained for the House to consider what was to be done ? 
and, in considering that, they would not refer to the quality of the 
persons, but to the nature and magnitude of the objects they had in 
view. It would be found, when the causes and proceedings were 
taken into contemplation, tliat so formidable a con^iracy had ne- 
ver before existed. The enquiry was yet far from complete, and 
unfit fi)r final decision, the documents being very voluminous : but 
the committee had deemed it their duty to shew the House that 
instant precaution was necessary, and had therefore, though 
unable to finish the important researcb> laid before the House 
what they had yet done, which he hoped would be thoi^ght 
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sufficient j^rounds for adopting the measure he intended to pro- 
pose. It had been usuaU in time of danger, to enact a temporary- 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus law. As that great and essen- 
tial benefit to the subject had been suggested, and providedfor 
the preservation of the constitution on the one hand, so, on the 
other, it could not exist if the constitution was gone. The tem- 
porary sacrifice of that law might be, on certain occasions,** as 
necessary to the support of the constitution, as the maintenance 
of its principles was at all others. It had been suspended at a 
time when the Constitution ^nd liberty of the country were most 
peculiarly guarded and respected ; and such a suspension was 
more particularly called for at this crisis, when attempts were 
made to disseminate through the realm, principles and means of 
action that might endanger that constitution, for the preservation 
of which that law had been made» and which might produce mucU 
mere lamentable effects, and at last require a remedy greater in 
extent and more dreadful, than the one now proposed. This 
was not his opinion alone, but the sentiments of all these re- 
spectable gentlemen of the committee who had investigated the 
matter. He should therefore move '< for leave to bring in a 
bill to empower bis Majesty to secure and detain all such perp 
sons as should be suspected of conspiring against his person and 
government." 

The motion was carried, 

*Ayes. 201 

Noes 39 

and, after another division, on a motidn made by Mr. Grey, ^' fbr a call 

of the House,*' which was negatived, the bill was. presented, read a first 

and second time, and voted into the committee f where its various clauses 

being adjusted and agreed to, the report was received, and the bill ordered 

to be engrossed and read a third lime the next day. 
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On a motion for the third reading of the bill, which had been intro* 
duc^ the preceding day, ** for suspending the operation of the Habeas 
Corpus Act," the measure was strenuously opposed, particularly by Mr, 
Gtey, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Pitt, in defence <^ the motion, obsenred, diat from the 
lateness of the hour, and having but little inclination to go 
ranch at length into a question which had been already so fully: 
ttisctissed, it was not his intention to detain the House for any 
great length of time ; and, indeed, die very able maimer in 
whfdi his honourable friaids bad already argued it, rendered k 
unnecessary for him to say much. The right honourable gentle- 
man * commenced, and had concluded, his speech, by holding 
^ut, as an incontrovertible argument, that the measures* at 
"present nec^sarlly adopted by admmutration, would impair 
materially, if not totally destroy, the constitution of this coun- 
try ; a mode of reasoning that he could never suffer to pass 
Uritbout a reply. Pursuing that strain of argument, the honour- 
)d>le gentleman had pronounced, in terms of unrivalled eloquence, 
a most pathetic funeral oration on the supposed departed liber- 
ties of British subjects, which he had stated as having expired 
with the introduction of the present bill — a bill, ip his mind^ 
nothing worse, or more dangerous in. its consequence, than what 
had been known, from the experience and practice of our an^- 
cestors, to be d wise fmd proper measure^ when the existing 
circumstances of the country demanded such a measure^ and 
required that the hands of the executive government should be 
Strengthened. That necessity, however difficult it might be to 
convince that honourable gentleman of its existence, he triistedy 
had been fully made out to the House, and to all those who had 
given themselves the trouble of bestowing the slightest consider- 
ation on the subject ; and such necessity having been proved to 
exist; it came then to be considered, whether the danger was 

* Mr. Fox. 
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of sufficient magnitude to justify the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act, which, properly speaking, was the only question 
for consideration before the House. That measure, he granted^ 
was of considerable importance ; it was a remedy only to be ap- 
plied when the emergency was so great as really to call for it* 
The fair question, therefore, which gentlemen were to put to 
their own minds, was simply this, Whether the danger with 
which the constitution of the country was threatened by the 
practices nov exposed, was, or was not, greater than any dan- 
ger which could result from putting into the hands of the execu- 
tive government, a more than ordinary degree of power, for 
the purpose of resisting what tliey considered, and what parlia- 
ment considered, a very daagierous conspiracy ? The honour- 
able gentleman had carried his argument so far as to say, that if 
the bill passed, M the rights of the people, and all the privileges 
of parliament, would be at once destroyed— a doctrine which he 
cpttld never admit, by whatever ability or eloquence it might 
be supported* On that point it was important for theconsider- 
ation of the House, a point wliich had not yet been touched on 
by any of those who had argued the question, that the bill was 
limited . in its duration ; that it was but a temporary measure, 
adapted to a present existing evil, and was to continue in force 
for little more ihan six months ; and that it invested the exe- 
cutive government with a temporary discretionary power, to 
imprison suspected persons for that limited time, without bring- 
ing them to trial; — all the rights of the people, and all the privi- 
leges of parliament, remaining uninterruptedly the same, attach- 
ing all the time the same responsibility upon ministers to which 
they Were liable in evety other situation in which they acted, 
and equally answerable for any abuse of this powier, if they 
should abuse it, as they were for the abuse of any other discre- 
tionary power which was vettted in then^. Stating the question 
in that view, which was the real and proper state of it, could 
any gentleman think that all the liberties of the subject, and all 
ihe privileges of parliament, would be so completely annihilated 
bytke liHlt as to make it a question, whether a member of 
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parliament ought, or ought not, to give up his attendance in par- 
liament, or the interest of his constituents? He would not do those 
honourable gentlemen the injustice to suppose that any of them 
thought so for a moment ; and it would not be doing justice to 
their own characters, were they to make any such declaration. 

The right honourable gentleman, and those who argued on the 
same side with him, had contended, that in this, and other 
measures of government, there appeared a strong imitation o^ 
the French system of procedure : upon what grounds they 
knew best : hitherto they had never taken the trouble of ex- 
plaining them to the House. Wherein was the comparison to be 
found ? He begged gentlemen to attend a little to the compara- 
tive state of the two countries. Here a case had been stated, 
and clearly made out, proving that there was a party in this 
country, whose avowed system aimed at the destruction of all 
civilised order, the annihilation of parliament, and the subver- 
sioVi of the constitution, by the introduction of Jacobinism^ 
which had already proved so fatal to France^ and at that 
moipent threatened the dissolution of every established govern- 
ment in Europe ! Such being the case in this country, it was 
proposed to prevent the calamitous effects of this dangerous 
conspiracy, by the adoption of a legal measure, limited in its 
duration, and which the experience and wisdom of our ancestors 
had approved^ and found highly beneficial. What, then, was 
to be compared to this in the situation of France, under the 
influence of the present ruling power in thdt oountiy, miscalled 
9L government ? — a power which, to support its reprobated, de- 
testable, and presumptuous usurpation, had recourse to every 
stratagem that frauds robbery, and injustice could suggest. It 
was,^ therefore, unfair to impose any such comparisons upon 
the House ; for, in the present instance, we were doing no more 
than resisting French crimes, by opposing to them English prin- 
ciples ; and between them i^ would not be said, there could be 
found the least comparison, analogy, or imitation. The right 
bpnourable gentleman had n^xt proceeded, in the climax of hi& 
imagination, to augur coiwquences the most portentous, omi- 
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t 
DoUs, and inauspicious, from the argunients of tha right 

tionourable gentleman * who sat near him ; and, taking that to 
be the first step of the' ladder which he supposed reared for the 
destruction of the constitution, seemed dreadfully afraid about 
the extent to which that reasoning might be carried ; and on 
that point he had produced somewhat of an extraordinary kind 
of argument, which was, that, because all the measures which 
had yet been taken had proved ineffectual to check the progress 
of the evil they had been applied. to remedy, we were not there- 
fore to persevere in endeavouring to overcome the evil by the 
application of means stronger and more efficacious. But here 
It might be asked, whether, if those measure^ had not been 
adopted, and the vigilance of government exerted, the evils 
complained of might not have been much greater now than they 
really were ? and whether, if no such- steps had been taken 
during the last two years, we should have enjoyed the same tran- 
' quillity that had prevailed during that period ? The fact was, if 
these measures had not been adopted, we should have been 
hurried much, faster to the same scenes of mischief which hkd 
now been opened to our view, and from the dreadful coiise- 
quences of which we had been saved by the vigilance of parlia- 
ment, and the exertions of government, assisted by the prevailing 
opinions of the country. 

The right honourable gentleman had then said, that if we 
dreaded all that our alarms had suggested, and found that the 
measures adopted last year had not succeeded in checking those 
parties, we ought not to persevere by more severe measures,, 
^hen there was reason to think that such measures had been of 
little avail, and that those of a cooler and more moderate nature 
would have been more adequate : but to what did the right 
honourable gentleman mean to apply those mild and moderate 
remedies ? Did he suppose that the progress of a Jacobin con- 
vention, were it to be once established in this country, was to be 
stopped, and its consequences avoided by indulgence and con-^ 

* Mr. Windham. 
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cession ? or that indulgence and concetf ion were fit to be app]ie«I 
as a remedy to so daring an attempt upon the existence or 
the constitution ? He might wish to preserve the British con* 
stitution, but that would be a thing impossibley if these societies 
met with indulgence or concession. Their own language clearly 
expressed, that they would make no compromise ; and it most 
be clear that no concession would satisfy them, short of a surren- 
\ 4er of the British constitution. It must therefore appear that 
resistance^ and the strongest resistance that could be made, was 
absolutely necessary, notwithstanding all that had been augured 
in so prophetic a strain against the adoption of severe measures, 
even in extreme cases. The right honourable genderaan had 
said, '^ if there are such persons, to be sure you cannot like them ; 
but never imagine that persecution will get the better of their 
opinions, whatever they may be.'* If such toleration of opinions 
ought to be granted to persons of the description which the 
members of those societies proved to be, to what did it amount ? 
It amounted to a toleratioa of the worst species of anardiy, 
aedition, and treason. In his idea of persecuting for political 
opinions, the right honourable gentleman need not suppose that 
there was any particular intention^ by that bill| to go too 
great a length in that way ; and, once for all, to answer the 
question of '' where are you to stop ?" It was not proper, 
that the limit of their remedies should be ever declared, or that 
they should pronounce that this was the last remedy to which 
they would have recourse : he would at the same time sayi that 
prosecutiouy in no instance, ought to extend beyond what the 
ttti necessity of the case required : and the temporary means ' 
proposed by the present bill mi^t be supposed the best remedy 
in the present case. 

Mr« Pitt said, he should next come to those points on which 
the right honourable gentleman seemed to have argued at a 
much greater length than he thought necessary^ viz. the degree 
of necessity that existed, the proofs of thatnecessity^ and the na- 
ture of the remedy applied to the case. Upon these several points, 
he conceived, the House was aheady perfectly satisfied ; and he 
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cbald see no reason why the right honourable gentleman should 
hare introduced into that part of his speedi, so much in favour 
of the right which the people had to meet for legal purposes in 
a constitutional way, or their right to petition parliament for a 
reform in the representation, because these were points which 
h£^d never been disputed, and had no connection whatever with 
the question before the House. With regard to the policy of 
such an application to parliament, when that question came 
regularly before the House last year, he ha4 fully declared his 
sentiments on that subject, and on a parliamentary reform^ and 
his opinions still remlained the same : but, surely, no person 
would presume to say, that there existed the most remote ana- 
logy between legal societies for obtaining reform in parliament, 
with an intention and desire legally and constitutionally to im- 
prove the representation, and that convention proposed by the 
Jacobin societies, whose object was the destruction of parlia- 
ment, and not its improvement. That that was their design, was 
clearly proved by the authority of their own records : the bulk 
of them did not even pretend that reform was either their view 
or their wish ; such a measure was neither in their mouths, nor 
in their minds ; neither did their actions in any sort correspond 
with the actions of men who wished well to their country. To 
give any sanction to them, under the impression that their 
object waf a legal and constitutional reform, was too ridiculoui^ 
an idea to admit even of a moment's consideration : as well 
might they talk of giving their sanction to legal conspiracy and 
legal assassination, as imagine that those societies had any legal 
or virtuous purpose whatever in their system 1 [][To corroborate 
this argument, the Chancellor of the Exchequer read various 
extracts from the proceedings of the Society for Constitution^ 
Information, and the London Corresponding Society.]] ;^b@f# 
societies were, he said, the main springs of this destructive systpo)^ 
which called aloud for such imn^ediate and such powerfnl resist- 
ance. What he ha4 read from their jown books, proved suffi- 
ciently, in his mind, that it w^s thrpi^gh hypocrisy tl^ej pretended 
their object was a parliamentary reform, Qn4 that they u^e^ 

o 4 
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it merely as a pretext or mask for their real and mischievoos 
designs ; and the papers inserted in their report were, in his 
opinion, a full and complete answer to such gentlemen as endea- 
voured to confound .those men with parliamentary reformers, 
and served also to refute the charge made by those who had 
insisted that the report contained no new matter whatever. In 
one of their proceedings they appointed a committee for the 
express purpose of watching over the conduct of parliament, with 
a view to control any proceeding which might appear to them 
improper ; and that they were to effect through the organ of a 
convention, expressing at the same time, that as no redress of 
grievances could be expected from that quarter, it became their 
duty to repel tyranny by the same means by which it, was sup- 
ported. On that point he could not but express his surprise at 
hearing the same arguments used by that right honourable gen- 
tleman which had been used on a former night, respecting the 
right which existed in the people at large to watch over the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, and to interfere when any measure was 
going forward which they might conceive inimical to their inte- 
rests. What most astonished him was, that any argument of 
that sort should be offered as a palliation for the conduct of that 
society ; since, after the union with the other in the same Sys- 
tem, and for the same objects, they avowedly oame to resolu- 
tions, that they should not appeal to parliament for redress of 
their supposed grievances, but were to proceed to acts of autho- 
rity and control over the functions of parliament. 

With regard t<5 nothihg new being contained in the report, it 
was in itself a matter of indifference, whether the information 
contained in it was old or new, provided it was considered to 
substantiate the grounds upon which the alarm had taken place. 
JHowever, in point of fact, they were not old proofs which it 
contained ; for, until the seizure of the papers, the correspon- 
dence with the club at Norwich wa» never known ; and that was 
oijie of the most important discoveries that those papers con- 
tained, as it had brought to light the general design of assem- 
bling their Jacobm convention. As to what, was known two 
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years ago, could any person say, that these transactions were 
unconnected With the subsequent and progressive proceedings of 
diose societies, and that they did not form a very material link 
of that chain of conduct which it was necessary to trace from Its 
first commencement down to the present moment ? One part of 
the report, however, the right honourable gentleman had admitted 
to be new ; that which stated that these societies were preparing 
to put arms into the hands of those who were to carry their 
designs into execution. That article pf the report had been some- 
what curiously objected to, that, not being in the body of the 
report, but given as a separate article, it was therefore less 
authentic. In answer to which he should mention, that that 
piece of information was cautiously given, because the com- 
mittee, at the time their report was made up, had not been^ble 
to make so full an inquiry into that matter as the importance of 
the subject demanded ; they, however^ were now convinced, 
that they would very soon be in possession of such information 
as might lead them to propose to parliament some further mea- 
sures on thki article. Another reason they had for making it 
a separate article, was, that the full information contained in 
the report respecting the intended convention, wa^ in their 
* minds sufficient to warrant the proceedings intended to be 
founded thereon. 

As to the propriety of the remedy, without again recurring 
to the arguments used against persecution for matters of opi- 
nion, he would shortly say, the remedy amounted to nothing 
else than putting a legal restraint upon criminal actions ; and 
the present crime amounted, in ^is opinion, to a conspiracy of 
that nature, which was an equal, if not a stronger, reason for 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, than either the cases 
of invasion or rebellion, to which gentlemen had so frequently 
alluded. The right honourable gentleman seemed very much- 
to doubt the good effects of the bill, and thkt it would never 
attain the object for which it was intended : the opinion of the 
^persons who composed those societies seemed to differ essen- 
tially from his, and they considered it in a different point of 
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view ; for they bad declared the •iiqj>eD8loD of the Habeas Corpus 
a^ the very measure which should be the signal for them to 
assemble their cosventioDy and on that account it became the 
laore necessary for parliament to pass the bill quickly, to pre- 
vent them from taking measures to evade its operation* 

With regard to the measure beifag likely to invite the French 
to invade usy the right honourable gentleman had spoken nobly 
and boldly on that head, when he said» that he did not fear an 
invasion, but would not invite one ; and in tiiat s e nti m ent he 
perfectly concurred: but the material difference between them 
waS| that he believed the ^ect on the French would be quite 
the reverse from what he supposed, for certainly the suppression 
of our enemies at home would be no very welcome inteUigence 
to our enemies abroad. But however that might be, with 
r^ard to the disaffected persons in this country, whatever their 
numbers were, it wa^ proper the vigilant exertions of govern- 
ment should equal their activity. 

Thof House divided on Mr. Jekyll'a motion of adjournment; which 
being rejected. 

Ayes 53 

Noes 1S9 

the bill was read a third time, and passed. * 
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Mr. Fox, pursuant to the notice be had given, this day submitted to the 
House a series of resolutions (fourteen in number), reviewing the past 
proceediDgs of the war, and setting forth the measures that ought in- 
stantly to be adopted for promoting, on equitable and moderate 
conditions, a pacification with France. 

Mr. Sheridan, in supporting these resolutions, took occasion to com- 
ment, in very serere terms, i^n the conduct of Administration. He 
charged them with being the authors of a system of alarm calculated to 
deceive and insnare the people, and maintained that the traitorous 

* This debate, which was conducted with unusual warmth, lasted till 
three o'clock the following morning (Sunday). 
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deigns, which had been pointed at in the report of the Secret Com* 
mittee, were fabulous plots and forged conspiracies, originating solely in 
the foul imagination of His Majesty's Ministers. 

Me. Pitt : — 

I do not feel it necessary, on the present occasion^ or in the 
present stage of the debate, to trouble the House for any length 
of time, for the same reason that I had, in the first instance, 
conceived that it would be unnecessary for me to trouble them 
at all. The substance of the question, and of the arguments 
brought in support of it, is, as was stated by the right honour- 
able mover of the resolutions, certainly old. The honourable 
gentleman ^, however, who spoke last, has contrived to intro- 
duce a considerable deal of noveky into the latter part of his 
spe^h. I will not say, that the matter which he thus intro- 
duced, was not connected with the question : had it not been 
connected with the question, you. Sir, would undoubtedly have 
called him to order. 1 could easily, however, account for the 
principle on which you were restrained from doing so, when I 
recollect that on a former occasion you stated, that any argument, 
however bad or absurd, does not therefore become disorderly. 
It is possible that an argument may have some connection though 
it be not such as can evidently be received in the first instance, and 
certainly it will be allowed, with respect to the honourable gentle- 
man, that he is possessed of such ingenuity as to bring together 
every argument, however incongruous, that may suit his purpose, 
and give it an appearance of connexion with the question. What 
then was the amount of his arguments? That you ought to dis- 
continue the war, because it afforded the means of fabricating 
plots in this country. The honourable gentleman' thought proper, 
without the smallest regard either to probability or decency, to 
assert that plots had been fabricated, and that these plots had. 
no foundation except in the foul imagination of ministers. The 
abuse of that honourable gentleman has been too often repeated 
to have any degree of novelty with me, or to be entitled to any 
degree of importance, either with myself, or any other of my 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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honourable friends, who may occasionally happen to be its ob- 
jects* But I must own, that there is some degree of novelty 
indeed in this mode of attack against a report originating from 
twenty-one members, to whose character for honour and in- 
tegrity I will not do any injury by comparing it with the quar- 
ter from which the attack was made — 

[Being h^e called to order by Mr. Courtenay, for an improper and 
uncalled-for attack ypon the character of his honourable friend (Mr* 
Sheridan), the Spea]^er interfered, and allowed that the expressions 
were disorderly, however they might have arisen from the mode of at- 
tack which had been irregularly adopted by the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) in the first instance. 

Mr. Sheridan rising to speak, Mr. Pitt proceeded : — 

Except the honourable gentleman rises for a motion of ordpr 
I certainly, as having been already before the House, am en- 
titled to be heard. [Here Mr. Sheridan sat down.] I beg leave 
to say, that I must always bow with deference to any interrup- 
tion from you. Sir, whose regard to the dignity and impartiality 
in conducting the business of this House is upon every oc- 
casion so cedent, and whenever interrupted for any expression 
that may appear disorderly, and may have escaped me in the 
heat of debate, I most readily make my apology, where alone 
it is due, to you and to the House. Still, however, I must be 
permitted to add, that the language of the honourable gentle- 
man whose observations I was called upon to answer, was 
neither within the rules of parliamentary debate> nor of parlia- 
mentary decency. 

I was proceeding, when interrupted, to state, that the 
honourable gentleman had argued, that the discontinuance 
of the war would put an end to those proceedings of a com- 
mittee of this^ House, which he has chosen to brand with 
sudh coarse and indiscriminate censure. The question is not 
merely, whether his mode of attack is fair and candid with 
respect to the individuals composing that committee ; but how 
far it is proper to be adopted, when their report has already 
^een received by this House, and been made the foundation 

13 
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of a measure now sanctioned by the three branches of the 
legislature^— the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act. TKe 
preamble of that « measure states the existence of that plot, as 
recognised from the investigation of a committee^ and the in- 
spection of voluminous papers, which the honourable gentle- 
man has chosen to brand as the fabrication of ministers. But 
why has he introduced this subject, apparently so Uttle con- 
nected with the question ? In order,' as it appears, to give an 
account of a transaction, of which, I declare, till this night, I 
knew nothing * : as little am I acquainted with the dissemina- 
tion of those inflammatory papers of which so much has b^en 
said by the honourable gentleman. I have, indeed, for these 
few -days past, been engaged with the examination of papers, 
but psfpers very different from those alluded to by the honour- 
able gentleman. These papers, voluminous in their size, form 
the records of those societies, whose proceedings haye attracted 
the notice of government. They contain materials of a nature 
very interesting indeed, and with which thi$ House will speedily 
be acquainted. When these materials shall bei)i;ought forward, , 
it will then appear, whether there is any real ground for alarm,^ 
or for supposing the existence of that plot which has been 
fltated : I shall only desire the House to compare what shall 

♦ Mr. Sheridan, in the course of his speech, had complained of certain 
liberties, which he conceived had been taken with his character as a 
member of that House. — ** Suppose," continued Mr. Sheridan," a ^eat 
magistrate of the city, robed in the ensigns of his office, not lightly over 
a glass of wine, or after a good dinner, but solemnly and gravely in the 
court with his brother aldermen, should declahe that a member of par 
liament, by name Mr. Sheridan, would be sent to the Tower within two 
months, provided the Habeas Corpus act were suspended, and should 
back his assertion with a bet, and so considerable a bet as one hmidred 
and twenty guineas to six, — would you think this a light or trivial mat- 
ter ? And would not gentlemen suppose that such a magistrate, from 
his known connection with administration, had some authority for saying 
so beyond his own ideas as a private man? It would not be orderly to 
name theihonourable magistrate; but if he be in the Hmise, he pro- 
bably may be known by a gold chain which hfe wears.** 
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appear npm the face of the report of their committee with what 
has been asserted by the honourable gentleman, as having been 
niftde use of by a respectable member of this House. ^ I am sur- 
prised that it could ever have appeared in any other tight than 
as an expression of levity. The honourable gentleman, how- 
ever, thinks otherwise. From the serious view in which he has 
taken it up, it appears that a conspiracy cannot be going abroad, 
but be immediately takes guilt tp himself. If his jealousy be 
indeed so wakeful, and his fears so easily excited, in all proba- 
bility the bet which he has mentioned with respect to himself 
may be a fair speculation. 

In one pmnt of view I must indeed thank the honourable 
gentleman for having introduced the topic of the state of the 
country, and the existence of plots» however irrelevant it might 
seem to the subject of debate. However irrelevant it might 
seem, as introduced by him, it is certainly highly in our favour. 
For if, from the result of the report of your committee, it i^iall 
appear that there is ground to suppose that there has existed 
-a S3r8tem in this country, (and indeed no country in Europe has 
been exempted from its effects,) to introduce French principles 
for French purposes, and by French means ; if the same system 
may be traced all over the Continent, and there shall be found 
to be the most striking coincidence, both in the object aimed 
at, and the m^ms by which it has been prosecuted; if the 
whole shall be clearly imputable to the present government of 
France, and be calculated every where to produce the same 
effects, which we have witnessed in that country,, it must then 
be admitted^ that nothing less than the subversion of that 
jacobin government, which has been contended for by my 
honourable friend f, can be adequate to the purposes of the war. 
The present, indeed, is not a contest for distant, or contin- 
gent objects ; it is not a contest for acquisition of territory ; it 
is not a contest for power and glory ; as little is it carried on 
merely for any commercial advantage, or any particular form 
of government; but it is a contest &r the>aeeurity, the tran- 

* The Lord Mayor. f Mr. Jenkinson. 
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quillity, and the very existence of Great Britain, cdnnected 
with that of every established government, and tvery country 
in Europe. This is the view of the nature of 1^ war, upon 
which this House has acted in its former decisions. It is a view 
confirmed by the experience of every day, and of every liour ; 
it is a view which the events of tlie present moment have tended 
still more strongly to impress upon l^e minds of gentlemen of 
this House, this moment which has been chosen of aH others in 
order to induce us to abandon our principles, and reverse our 
decisions. 

I do not think it necessary to connnent at length upon the 
string of resolutions brought forward by the right honourable 
gentleman.* They are evidently introduced for the express 
purpose of recording upon the journals of this House the opi- 
nions of that right honourable gentleman with respbct to the 
nature, the objects, and the probable events of the war— opi- 
nions which he Has brought forward both in the course of the 
present and of the former session. The substance of all his 
resolutions may be reduced to two, to each of which, now ^hat 
I am upon my legs, I shall feel it necessary to say a very few 
words. The right honourable gentleman, in a speech Biof>e 
distinguished by its length and ability, than by any additi^Qal 
matter or novelty of argument, divided the whole subject into 
three or four periods, in order to prove that the subversi<fo of 
the jacobin government' was inconsistent with the former ^ro^^ 
fessions of this government, and in its Qwn nature impolitic 
and impracticable. In order to prove his assertion, the rigbt 
honourable gentleman began wiih adverting to the professions 
of neutrality, held out on the part of this country. previous 
to the declarations, and to the negociations set on foot, in 
order to secure the Continuance of peace. To this part of his 
Argument, the answer of my honourable friend was so full ^d 
satisfactory, as to require on my part no addition. I have 
only to dtate, along with him, that- it is not every provocation 
which justifies a war. Tlie^ Frttidi revdltition oi^ht not, in 

* Mr. Fox. 
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the first instance, a{^[>ear to be so grent an evil,^ as it has 
since evinced itself to be. It might not be discovered to have 
such pernicious e&ots as have since unfolded themselves to our 
view. The extent to which it carries the principle of propagat- 
ing its doctrines by fire and sword is now» however, no longer a 
matter of doubt. The principle is rendered still more danger- 
ous by the means which it possess^ for carrying in into effect. 
Can we, theui be supposed to be pledged to the same line of 
conduct in the present moment^ which, in the first instance, we 
might have deemed it prudent to adopt ? — In proportion as the 
extent of the evil discloses itself, does not there arise a neces- 
sity for increased means of resistance ? The right honourable 
gentleman stated, that even subsequent to the memorable period 
of the 10th of Angust, we continued our professions of neu* 
trality, though we thought proper to break off all intercourse 
with the French nation on account of their conduct to the 
sovereign. Of the principles upon which that intercourse was 
broken off, the House have already expressed their decided 
approbation ; and can they then, with regard either to the dig- 
nity of their character, or the consistency of their pridciples, 
renew, in a time of war, that intercourse which they thought 
proper, on such solid grounds, to break off in time of peace ; 
and at a time too, when, 1 contend, that the attempt to re- 
new such intercourse would be as impotent as it would be dis- 
graceful ? 

The right honourable gentleman stated, that the objects first 
held out for the war on the part of this country, were the 
breach of treaty by the French with respect to the Scheldt, and 
the views of aggrandisement which they disclosed in seizing 
upon the territory of the neighbouring powers. So far I admit 
he has stated justly ; but when he says that all idea of inter- 
ference with the government of France was entirely dis- 
claimed, he states what is not the fact. — Siich an interference, 
I grant, was not precisely stated; it was, however, referred 
to, even in^ the first instance. And, in proof of this asser- 
tion, I refer to t)i(& following passage in His Majesty's mes- 
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sage^ brought down to this House so early as the 28th of 
January, 179S. 

" In the present situ^on of afiairs, His Majesty thinks it 
indispensably necessary to make a farther augmentation of his 
forces by sea and lan^ for maintaining the security and rights 
of his own dominion^, for supporting his allies, and for opposing 
views of aggrandisement and ambition on the part of France, 
which would be at all times dangerous to the general interests 
of Europe, but are particularly so, when connected with the 
propagation of principles which lead to the violation of the 
most sacred duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and 
order of all civil society." 

Such was the language even then adopted by His Majesty, 
and reechoed in. the uiswer of this House to that message* A 
few days after, came the declaration of war on the part of 
the French. What were the sentiments I expressly declared in 
the course of the last session, I refer to the recollection of every 
membeir present. A few days previous to the close of last 
session, the right honourable gentleman came forward with a 
notion precisely similar in nature and effect to the resolutions 
which he has this day proposed to the House. I then stated, 
that while the existing system continued in France, we cotdd 
have but little hope of obtsmihg a peace upon sdid and penna- 
nent grounds; that, could a peace be obtained, I certainly 
should not consider the continuance of the system, as itself, an 
objection. At the same time I expressly assured the House that ' 
the prospect of aOairs was such as not to afford the smallest 
grolind of rational expectation of our ever being able to obtain 
such a peace as we could either accept, or, for any length of 
time* hope to enjoy, while France remained under the influence 
of jacobin councils, and that the prospect of bringing the war 
to a conclusion, as weU as the security for any engagements' 
which we might form with France, must ultimately depend upon 
the destruction of those principles, which were hoi^tHe to every 
regular government, and subversive of all good ftiith. I as- 
serted fiurther> diat if an ^f^rtunity should occur, in whidi we 
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might interfere with advantage in the iatemal government of 
France, we certainly should avail ourselves of every such oppor- 
tunity, as an operation of the war. Had I, as the right honour- 
able geotlaman has contendedy disclaimed aU suoh interforeaee 
in the present war, I should, have done what never has been done 
in any former war. And I have only to remind the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, of what, upon a former occasion, was his 
<^inioa with respect to an interference, which government Ifbund 
necessary to make in the afikirs of IMland* When we at* 
tempted to defend that measure upon the prmoiples of jiislice> 
he contended that we proved too much, and that in order to 
justify it, it was only necessary to show that it was for the iate* 
rest of dreat Britain* Upon what priBoiple» theni can he now 
possibly ui^e that an interference, admitted ia overy foffiAer 
war^ «bottU become unjustifiable in the preseati that com-* 
raeaoecli on the part of Fraacoy w^ an iaterferen^ ogtinM; 
ourselves? 

Having supposed, then, that all idea of interference waft die* 
daimedit the right honourable gentleman proceeded to brti^ 
forward a cbai|^ of inconsistency, fr^m the deolaratioa of 
Lord Hoodi at Toulen» and that afterwards published by His 
Majesty, ad dr ess ed to the people o£ France. These declara- 
tions, I affirm, are perfectly consistent. That of Lord H«ad 
only promises protection to the people of Toulon, so far as be 
could grant it, without specifying any particular fbnn of gov«mf> 
ment— they chose to pledge themselves to the constitution «f 
1789. The declaration of His Majesty o&ns protection to all the 
people of France who shall approve of an hereditary monarchy. 
What, then, do the resolutions, prcfpared by the right honourable 
gentleman, call upon you to do ? — to counteract all your former 
sentiments-^ to abandon those principles to wUoh you have 
pledged yourselves— -to rescind the measuves which you have 
solemnly adopted «*> and, after havii^ displayed tho extciftt of 
your resources, and put into the bebds of Hb Mi^iesty means 
for carrying on the war, to tdl lii«i that he ^lall not avail hii»* 
self of those means,. and abandon ovieiy rosoimce, cKofipt dmt 
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of Hokiiig peaee with France. It is tQ require you> 9A the en4 
of the session, to make a reeani&tipn of all that you bav^ done 
ia every former part of U^-r to coiitradict all your former prqt 
fessions^ and to r^Aoiince opmioos farmed upoQ the most ^eriquii 
deHbtration, and confirmed by repeated acts. It is wQr^y of 
remaikt that the gentlemen on the other side, who ari^ sp fond 
of accusiBg others of iiiconsisteney> take to tben^pelvejs the 
credit of sapporUng the war to a certain penpal, Bpyo|i4 ^I)^t 
period they have stated they fouttd it impossible to givQ it 
any ftu'ther support, though I must observe, looking to theif 
general conduct, if the periods at which they gave it su{^or^ 
and at which they thought necessai?y to withdraw it, were to be 
tmn^posed, the di&rence wecdd be very inconsiderable. W)iat 
was the period, down to which they take the credit of having 
giv^i support tp the w«r?.^tbe passing <^ the French corps biQ* 
Then it wof , it seems, that they first discovered tliat the pves^t 
was a war for the purpose of an inl;ernal interference in .^ 
govepmiBecit of France. But it is of little consequence to tim 
House, wl»t are the ^opinions of indiridu^s, or what the pire* 
tences whiob Shey stay hold out. It is thdr business to con- 
fer 'v^iat has been their general line of conduct, ai^d what 
course they are bound to adept on the present oecasiim, from 
a regard €o the digmty of i^tim character, and the consistency of 
their measures*' In this point of view they will consider whether 
^ey hme this night heard any thing to induce fliem to ^y^ate 
from these principles, which diey adopted on the meet maluiie 
deliberation. Tie irijg^t honourable gentleman, m order tP tbrow 
discredit on the object of die war, has had recouase to a cseilfii- 
sion of argamant. He chooses to confound the subveiiaion of iJl^e 
present jacobin government frith tibe conquest eif France, and 
states, that we have in view Qothing less diaa tii|e entire sidif u- 
gation of 4hart country, fie fe'g^ that the objects are entively 
differeiit : we have no ^eeSre 4o cenquev Fisance; w® wi^ eaily 
to free 4t ^irom e system 4)f tyranny equally oppressive tp itself 
9M dimgerous to its nei^honrs; which i^m, in the first in- 
i^aiiQif,^oril]r exist byihe it^iy c^its subjects, wpd menacjes 
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in its progress the destruction of every regular goremment^ 
But he states, as an argument against our success, that the force 
of that government is in the present moment stronger than ever, 
while he adds, however, by way of parenthesis, no matter whe- 
ther by terror, or by whatever means. He seems to think that 
the means by which that power is supported, have nothmg to 
do with the question. I contend that they form the whole ; since 
on those means the permanence and stability of the government 
must depend. If it is a power acquired by the influence of ter^- 
ror, and supported by a system of coercion, it is neither likely 
to be solid nor lasting. 

Another object which the right honourable gentleman hat 
•urged, is, that even if you should succeed in subverting the 
present government of France, such a measure would be is 
itself impolitic, and could afibrd you no prospect o£ rational 
advantage. What, says he, would you destroy a government 
before you have made up your minds what to substitute in its 
stead ? Do you consider the consequence of again setting the 
minds of men adrift, ana how can you be sure that the result 
^ill be better than what you at present witness? This is 
exactly an illustration of the mode of argument adopted by the 
right honourable gentleman, who, consulting neither the p<dicy 
nor expediency of the particular question, is always addicted to 
push his general principles to the extreme. You ought not^ 
says he, to subvert the present form of government, because, 
if the French are to be left to choose for themselves, you do not 
know by what other form it may be succeeded, whether an ab- 
solute or a limited monarchy, or a diffierent species of republic* 
In opposition to this reasoning, we can safely decide from ex- 
perience of its •efiects, that any form of government which 
succeeds the present, founded upon jacobin principles, though 
not the besty must be comparatively good. But as a rea^oi^ 
why we ought not to seek the subversion of this jaoobin govem<f 
ment, or be apprehensive of danger from its existence^ the 
right honourable gentleman has stated, that it has been fouiid 
perfectly possible for opposite govermae^ts to exist togedier^ 
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without interfering with each other. I grant that this is per- 
fecdy possible with respect to an^ established government, 
however defective, acting upon certain rules, and from certain 
principles. But I cannot admit that it is- the case with respect 
to a system «uch as the present established in France, a system 
such as never existed before in any country, aiid to which no 
'analogy can be found in the history of mankind; a sy^em 
admitting of no modification of its vices, excluding all principles, 
and l>earing in itself the seeds of hostility to every regular go- 
vernment ; a system not possessing the means of power for the 
protection of its subjects, but usurping them for their oppres- 
sion* Such a system presents no remedy for its vices, or hope 
of security to its neighbours^ but in its entire subversion. On 
all these grounds I trust that the policy, consistency, and ne* 
cessity of a vigorous prosecution of the war, will still appear to 
remain unimpeached. 

I have only a few words to say to that resolution of tlie right 
honourable gentleman, which suggests that we ought to aim at - 
peace by negotiation. In desiring us to .have recourse to nego- 
tiation, he contends, that we have at least nothing to apprehend 
from the experiment, even if it should fiul, and that to propose 
terms can surely be attended with no harm. The answer of my 
honourable friend * to this part of his argument was so full 
and satisfactory, as to render it unnecessary for me to add any 
thing farther. My honourable friend stated, in the clearest 
manner, the little hope we could have of success in any nego- 
tiation from the nature of the jacobin system, and the cha- 
racter of the present French rulers, and the still less security 
which we should have for the performance of any engagement 
into which they might enter. But the question is not merely, 
whether thene persons, now at the head of afiairs in Fhmce, 
would be disposed to treat with us, or whether we could have 
any security for any peace which we might make with them ? 
We are to recollect, that while that system, with which we now 

* Mr.Jenkinson. 
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contend, continues m France, wecftA iOLte no pence upon nny 
terms short of i^>solutc ruin and dishonour ; and dmt, by an «x* 
press law of the constitution, any Frenchman who should pro* 
pose to treat with us, except upon the conditions of abandofitng 
our most sacred principles and our dearest rights^ of surrender- 
ing our constitution, dethroning our virtuous itaonarch, and 
consenting to introduce into this country that horriMe system 
of anarchy which they propose to our imitation, is declared a 
traitor. What, then, becomes of the arguttient of the right 
honourable gentleman, that even if we shoaM enter into nego- 
tiation, no harm eovdd possibly be attendant upon oar fethnre? 
Have we not reason to suppose, that by those who Avow such 
prlnc^^, the terms which we should propose wouM most 
certainly be rejected ? And what, then, would be the conse- 
quence ? By entering into negotiation we should have dissolved 
that confederacy, on which we can alone depend for success 
Against the common enemy. To the FVench we should have 
given comfidence and vigour ; and, bioffled in our eiq>ectations of 
peace, should ourselves be s^em obliged to hava recoutise t^ 
Wuv when #ar wto found to be our only alternative, and when 
we had deprived ourselves of the meaiM for its vigorous pro- 
secutton. 

The acquisition of the West4ndia islands, the right honou)^- 
able gentleman aflinned, was but of lil^e consequence, as to 
attaining the object of the war — the subversion of the jacobin 
government of Paris. I grant that it may appear of little con- 
eequence as to its immediate effects : but may it not be supposed 
to have a collateral influence ? Is it indead of little consequence 
in the first year of the war to cut up their resources, and destroy 
. the sinews of their commerce ? , Is the injury to their revenue 
less fBiolj though, Irom die hiotistfouis and gi^ntic expedients 
^ finance to which they have had recourse, it may not, in the ^st 
in8takice» be perceived? is it of little consequence to us in the 
prosecution of a War fbr iHiich we do not ourselves possess suffi- 
cient military force, and in aid of which we must have recourse 
to our pecuniary resource^ ihinf to procure the means of increas- 
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ing iheie resources, by extomiing our eommerce, a^d op^fiMi^ 
new sources of industry? When t^ ri^ honoutp^b^ gfo^- 
man, then, represents the loss of tkeie Westrlndin isbuds as but 
little felt, or altogether contemned, by the French^ what obriousfy 
is the inference ? Is it not that the govenuaent whtoh can sirfbr 
sudh a limb to be torn from die emph'e without dtriaking, wbidi 
^can view with indifference and unconcern the aioews of ita (bam- 
merce destroyed, and the sources of permanent rareaue aimihi- 
lated, can have but little interest or feeling in common vitbiks 
subjecto? If, indeed, we can suppose that the French gorern- 
ment could see the danger of their colonies ^^diout fear, and 
si^Hnit to their loss without regret, it would only be a proof ^hat 
they had become callous Arora desperation. Yet after the right 
h<mourabl6 gentleman has represented these islands as oonsi* 
derod but of little consequence by the oonventioD, how does he 
proceed to argue ? He considers them in one req>ect import- 
ant, as they may be employed by you as valuable media of n^o- 
tiation— that is, he proposes to you to give up aequintions whidi 
are highly valuable to you, as a bribe tp induce those who de- 
spise them, to abandon their favourite project. 

But if the right honourable gefitleman i^iould not succeed 4& 
prevailing upon you to adopt any of his res^utiens wfifdi go to 
offer terms of negotiation, still he has one resolution of a dl& 
ferent nature t he calls upon you, by an explicit declaratioQ, to 
prescribe the precise form of government whieh you mean to 
insist should be adopted in France. This strange proposition 
he clothes indeed in elegant language : in that case, says he, you 
certainly would have fewer friends, but then they would be more 
sincere. What is the case? That at present there are a great 
many of different opinions wi^ respect to the form of government 
which they would wish to see established, but who, equally dis- 
approving of the present horrible system, are prepared to concur 
with you for its destruction. These, whom it ought to be your 
object to unite and concentrate, he calls upon you, by this reso- 
lution^ to alienate and disperse ; a resolution too, which goes 
beyond the line of your poli<^, inasmuch as your object is the 
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sobversioa of a system incompatible with your interest* and with 
die seccirity of Europe : and that once effected, the goremmoat 
that shall be deemed most proper to succeed will then natural^ 
become the object of modification to the different parties. I am 
the more surprised that such a resolution should have come from 
the right honourable gentleman, as an honourable iri«id * <tf his 
had stated as a principle, and it is the only part of his spee^ch 
in which I can agree idth him, '^ That seldom has any nation 
laid down a peremptory declaration, from which it has not found 
it necessary at some time or other to recede." I am astonished, 
indeed, that th^ right honourable gentleman, who so much dis* 
approves of all idea of internal interference in the government 
..of another country, should himself, by this resolution, carry the 
principle so far -^ to a length greatly beyond the line of our po- 
licy, and that object, which by our interference we prc^ose to 
ourselves. It is not, in fact, more inconsistent with our prin- 
ciples than with his own : yt>u could not adopt it without repro- 
bating those sentiments which have been so often maintained by 
,4he right honourable gentleman ; nor could he himself vote for 
it without giving.up all bis former opinions on the subject. This 
llist resolution, therefore, I cannot deem more admissible than 
ihe^ others : it U not less incongruous in point o£ policy* than 
the former were repugnant to all those principles with respect to 
the present contest so solemnly adopted, and so repeatedly sanc- 
tioned by this House. 

Up9n a division, the previous questioD, which had been moved by 
Mr. Jenkioson, was carried ; 

Ayes 208 

Noes ...... 57 

■■•<-. 
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Debate on the address in answer ta His Majesty's most gracious 
speech* on opening the session. 

An amendment to the address being moved by Mr. Wilberforce, 
" advising His Majesty to order a negotiation for peace on such terms 
as should be deemed just and reasonable/' 

Mr. Pitt delivered his sentiments to the foUowing eflbct : 

I should not have so much endeavoured, Sir, to have en* 
gaged your attention at the present moment, had not a sudden 
indisposition seized me^ which I was apprehensive might, at a 
later hour, have incapacitated me from entering fully into the 



* ** My Ldrdi and Crentlemen, 

'* After the ui^orm ex|)<»ience which I have had of yonr zealous 
regard for the interests of my people^ it is a great satisfaction to me to 
recur to your advice and assistance, at a period which calls for the fhlf 
exertion of yoiu* enei^ and wisdom. 

** Notwithstanding the < disappointments and reverses which we have 
'experienced in the course of the last campaign, I retmn a firm convic- 
tion of the necessity of persisting in a vigorous prosecution of the just 
and necessary war in which we are engaged. 

'* Yon will, I am confident, agree with me, that it is only from firm- 
ness and perseverance that we can hope for the restoration of peace on 
safe and honourable grounds, and for the preservation and permanent 
security of our dearest interests. 

** In considering the situation of our enemies, you will not fml to 
observe, that the efibrts which have led to their successes, and the un- 
exampled means by which alone those efforts could have been siqpported, 
have produced among themselves the pernicious tfiects which were to 
be expected ; and that every thing which has passed in the interior of 
the country, has shown the progressive and rapid decay of tiieir re* 
sources, and the instability of every part of that Violent and unnatmral 
system which is equally ruinous to France, and incompatible witii the 
tranquillityof other nations. 

** The States-General of the United Provinces have nevordieless beea 
led^ by a sense of present difficulties, to enter hito negotiati^otfor peace ^ 
with tiie party now prevailing m that unhappy countfy* No astal^shedt 
government or independent state can, unikr the present circumstances^ 
derive real security firom such negotiations. On our part, they could not 
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discussion of a question, upon which I must be supposed to feel 
most anxious to deliver my sentiments. 

I am' aware, that there are some gentlemen with whom the 
original opinions which they have expressed on the war, pre- 

■^^— ^^— ^^■^^"~— ^^^^"^ ' ' •"^^•^ ^^■^™— ^ 

be attempted without sacrificing both our honour and our safety to an 
enemy, whose chiefanimosity is avowedly directed against these kingdoms^ 

^ I have therefore continued to use the most effectual means for the 
further augmentatioo of my fiirces ; and I shall omit no opp(»tunifty of 
concerting the operations of the next campaign with such of the powers 
of Europe as are impressed with the same sense of the necessity of 
vigour and exertion. I place the fullest reliance on the valour of my 
forces, and on the affbction and public spirit of my people, in whose 
behalf I am contending, and whose safety and happiness are the objects 
of my constant solicitude. 

*^ The local importance of Corsica, and Uie spirited eiibrts of its in- 
habitants to deliver th^nselves from the yoke of Franee* deitennined me 
AOt to withhold the protection which they soqghtfor; and I have ance 
accepted the crown and sovereignty of that country, according to an 
instrument, a copy of which I have directed to be laid befiore you. 

'< I have great pleasure in informing you, that I have concluded a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, with the United j^tes of 
America, in which it has been my oliject t^ remove, as fiw as possible, 
all grounds of jealousy and misunderstanding, and to improve m inUr* 
course beneficial to both eountriesi* As soon as the ra^ificntioi^ shall 
haye been exchanged^ I will direcjt a copy of this treaty to be )M be- 
fore you, in order that yvu maycoasider of the propriety of making 
such provisions as may appear necessary for Carrying it into eSect. 

<< I have the greatest satisfaction in annouadng to you the hnppy 
event of the conclusion of a treaty for the marriage of my son the Prince 
of Wales, with the Princess Caroline, daughter of the Duks of Bruns- 
wick* The eoinstent proofs of your affection for my person and {iumly 
persuade me^ that you will participate in the sentiments I feel on an 
occasion so interesting to my domestic happiness, and that jon will 
enable me to make provision for sOch an eataUishment, i» you may 
think suitable to the rank and dignity of the heir spparent to the crown 
of these kingdoms." 

'* if 0Hf i m 9f $ of^ House (rf Ccmmon$y 

^ Thci coMd^ratioBft whidi prove the necessity of o^gononspro- 

sedxtioii ^ th« war irill» I doubt not, induce you to mc&e a timely mid 

ample pmrimn fer the several branches of the pui^e service, the esd- 

mates fiv wfaich i have directed to l»e laid befei% ycm. Whiki I regret 
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vent me Geom entenaiamg any hopes of concurrence. But 
tlik^re Bx% olher gentlomea, wfaoi having supported the war at its 
ooanaeoeement, have been led> by the disastrous ev^ts of the 
campaigBy to change their former sentiments, and to witlidraw 
Hmt former support. It is with these gentlemen that I shall 
conaider my«elf more immediately at issue. And, Sir, I must 
first make some remarks on the arguments which they have 
drawn from the words of the address. To this address tbey 
say that they cannot give their assent) because it pledges them 
never to make peace with Ihe republican government of France* 
I do not consider that it does so pledge them. It says only, that 
with a govemmenty such as the present government of France^ 
we cannot treat on terms that can be deemed secure. And, Sir, 
whete does there exkt this imperious.necessity to sue for peace ? 
Are we auak down and depressed to such on absence of hope, 
and to such a trant of resources ? If we were indeed so caia- 
BHtously situated — if w^ wer« iodeod so devoid of hope, and 
so deprived of reaouroes -^ if the continuance of the war pro- 
4u€ed #0 intderaUe a preBsure, theD| perhaps, we might G<msent 
to a change of system. I am ready to confess, that I can conceive 
an imi^inai^ case of a peace being made with the govem- 

JMnt ef &aBoe, even in its repuUioao form; but I will &irly 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ' I « ' ■ III I II I II ■ -, 

the necessity of large additional burdens on ray subjects, it is a just con- 
solation and satisfaction to me to observe the state of our credit, com- 
merce, and resoiiroes, whidh is the niiftaral result of the continaed 
exertions of iadufitiy tender the protection of a free and well regulated 
government." 

*^ My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

** A just sense of the blessings now so long enjoyed by this country 
will, I am persuaded, encourage you to make every eiSPort, which can 
enable you to transmit those Messings unimpaired to your posterity. 

** I enteitain a eoirildent hdpe tbat, under the protection of Pfo^- 
dence, and with a cointattcy and persereranee on ow* pert, theprindples 
of soeial^ order, morality, and religion, will ultimately be successful ; 
and that my faithful people wfi! find their present exertions and sacri- 
fices rewarded by die veonre andfiei^anent enjd^rfMent of tranquillity at 
home, and by the deliverance of Europe from the greatest danger with 
which it has been ^ureatened since libe eStabfishxnent of dviHsed society." 
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say also, that I have no idea of any peace being secure, unleis 
France return to the monarchical syBtNO* That there may, 
however, be intermediate changes that may give the probability 
of a peace with that country, even should it continue a republic 
I am ready to allow, though I certainly think that the monarchicid 
form of constitution is best for all the countries of Europe, and 
roost calculated to ensure to each of them general and indivi- 
dual happiness. Considering myself, therefore, as I said before, 
principally at issue with those, who now, for the first time, dis- 
sent from the prosecution of the war, I am content to deliver 
my sentiments before I hear the arguments of some gentlemen, 
who will probably enter into a more full discussion than the 
subject has yet received. 

Sir, the reasons that have induced gentlemen to dissent ^m 
the prosecution of the war, seem to have possessed a considerable 
' influence on the manner in which they speak of the justice and 
necessity of the war at its conmiencement ; and their language 
is now fainter and feebler than I had reason to expect. Con* 
tending, as these gentlemen and I did, with the new and mon» 
strous systems of cruelty, anarchy, and impiety ; against those 
whose principles trampled upon civilised society, religion, and 
law — contending, I say, with such a system, J could not have 
entertained the slightest expectation, that from them would have 
proceeded such an amendment. 

It has pleased inscrutable Providence that this power of 
France should triumph over every thing that has been opposed 
to it ! but let us not therefore fall without making any efforts to 
resist it; — let us not sink without measuring its strength. If 
any thing could make me agree to retire from the contest, it 
would be the consciousness of not being able to continue it. I 
would at least have no cause to reproach myself on the retro^ 
spect. I would not yield till I could exclaim, 



Potuit quuB^ plurima virhts 



Esse,Jmtf toto certatum est corpore regnu 
If, Sir, 1 have expressed myself with more emotion than is 
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consistent with the- propriety of debate, the particular situation 
in which I stand, opposing and contesting the opinions of those^ 
with whom I have been, on all occasions, in almost all points, 
fortunate enough to agree, \irill, I trust, excuse the warmth of 
my feelings. 

The arguments used by my honourable friend, in support of 
his amendment, may be divided into two classes : The impolicy ^C. 
of continuing the war, and the insecurity of peace. One of the 
arguments which he uses in support of the impolicy of continu* 
ing the war* is grounded on the recent changes that have taken 
place in France. My right honourable friend's speech was a 
sufficient answer to that argument. The change that has taken 
place in France is only the change of an attachment to a name, . 
and not to a substance. Those who have succeeded to the govern*^ 
ment since the fall of Robespierre, have succeeded to the same 
sort of government. They adopt the same revolutionary 
system ; and though they have made a more moderate.use of 
their power than Robespierre, yet they differ from him only 
about as much as Robespierre did from Brissotj^ who incited 
the war against this country. ' The present government, there- c 
fore, deserves no more the name of moderation than that 
established by Brissot and his followers, who committed the 
unprovoked aggression against Great Britain. The system of 
the present governors has its root in the same unqualified rights 
of man,- the same principles of liberty and equality — prin- 
ciples, by which they flatter the people with the possession of 
the theoretical rights of man, all of whiph they vitiate and violate 
^ practice. The mild principles of our government are. a 
standing reproach to theirs, which are as intolerant as the 
rankest popish bigotry. Their pride and ambition lead them ^ 
not so much to conquer, as to carry desolation and destruction 
into all the governments of Europe. Have we any right, there- 
forci to suppose that victory and triumph can produce so gre^t _ 
M change in theur detestable principles* or that succe^fi ii such 
ft corrective of all those vicious qualities that pervade their 
principles and their practice ? , 
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Do the gentlemen who now desert ike war^ expect tfa«t a 
peace can be obtaraed, of such a naturoi as has been so well 
descrHied by ny honourable friend* ? Do they hope for a free 
and useful commerce ? Do they expect that the armies on both 
sides will be disbanded, and the fleets be called home? Do 
they mean to put an end to the traitorous correspondence act ? 
i befieve not. I can easily suppose that those gentlemen who 
have, in an early part of the evening, so decidedly given their 
opinion with respect to the late trials, and who have supposed all 
the persons in this country to be so purci as not even to be in- 
fected by contact with jacobin principles^ would foresee no 
danger from a French alliance, and would look forward with ^ 
satisfaction to the consequences of such a-measure. But such 
is not the case with my honourable friends, who even, m sueh 
an event, talked of the necessity of addition^ precautions, 
in order to guard the dignity of the crown^ and preserve the 
tranquillity of ^e country. What, then, would be the rational 
prospect of advantage to this country from a peace with an 
enraged enemy, in which there could exist no confidence on 
either side, but which must necessarfly give rise to a state of ^^ 
jealousy, suspicion, and constant armament ? How long would 
this state of trouble or repose last ? How wiH you eonie to ^e 
contest when it is renewed ? If you disband your armies, if 
you diminish your force, you wHl then put an end to that~ 
xnadiine which, under the two first years of a war, can barely 
t)e ss^ to have been raised to a point high enough to try the "^ 
strength of the country. Disband your force, «md see if the 
same means and the same period can raise it again to the Same 
point. You will then be opposed in another war with* ^Bmi- 
zushed military power to an enemy, who may have found it 
as difficult to disband his armies, as you would find it difficult 
to coHect fresh forces. Th^ wHl again be prepared to start 
wtth the same gigantic resources, deriving fresh confidence from 
die dispdsitionWhidh you had shewn to peace, and new vigotir 

*^ IVlivCanning. 
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from the mterval which had been afibrded to hosiiHtits. Bot 
will that be all ? What assistance can you expect firom the c<m-> 
tinental powers, if you disctolre the confederacy? And can you 
expect 10 assemble such a confederacy again ? iSiq>pose the <;^ 
onemy made an attack upon Holland, j^ussla, Anstria, Spain^ 
And th^ states of Italy, or all or ea<^ of these ; on what grounds/ 
I would ask, could you rouse the spirit, or raise the vigour of 
this country agmn^ when, fVom a sense of your infertority, you 
have before gften up the cdntest ai a period ^^^len the eonfede- 
raoy was at its height? On the event of this ni^t'i debate^ 
may depend what shall be your future situation with respect t« 
joor allies. If you do not now pvodaim your wealmess, if you 
do not rdno«»ioe your prospects, you have itiH gmt hopes liNim 
the alliance of Europe. Prussia, Austria, Sp«n^ and^e States 
of Italy, are yet in such a situation that their assifrtttnce may be 
kMked to in carrying on the contest. 

The honourable gentlenien who supported the amenAitxent, 
disclaimed the kmguage «f ftar ; iliey said they knew whut ' 
Qreat Britain could do, if once it was roused. What Ihea » t4 
be infi^rred from all their former pMessioi^? Is this a business^ 
in which^ after all, we were not serious? Is tliis oacne, whidk 
has been admitted to mvolve not only the most&nportantintereits 
oi Gremt Britain, but the safety of Surope, and the oeder of 
society, not considered to be of such a natmre m requires afl the 
eneqpes of the country ? What^ then, » the greaterneeenity to 
wliiph they lo^ed ? what the occiflioA on which they deemed 
that ^kBf ooidd more wortlnly employ iheir eibvts? if we 
should dissolve the powerful confederacy with wiiidi we are now ^ 
united, oouid we h<^ again to bring it back at our sumlneaisP 
and shati we not, in the case of a fi«i^ rupture^ be exposed 
afame to ^e fury of France, without the snudlest prospect ef 
aadstance frmn any other quarter? Besides, i likok 1 atetS dbow 
you that you are deeired to ralinqiush Ae conflict, at a tcme 
when idl the nc^cmal asid artifieial resounoe* of your ^enemy ai« 
verging to a rapid dissolution. 

I must Mw take notice of « epecntaUMft which has been 
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indulged— *di«t if you withdraw, Frtnce will retorn to some 
more moderate system of government 1 ask whether we ought 
to put ourselves in such a situation of hazard, which, if de- 
cided against us, would involve us in much greater calamities 
than we have yet experienced, and would reduce us to a 
situation in which we should be without means and wi^out 
resources ? 

When it is ^d, therefore, that a peace will have the effect 
to overthrow the government of F^rance, the proposition is by ^ 
no means, clear; the probability is much greater, that the 
persons now at the head of the go^temment, will, in order to 
contmue their own power^ (and in France it is to be recol- 
lected, that the continuance of their pdwer is connected with 
that of their lives, so that in addition to the incentives of ' 
ambition, they have the all-powerful motive of self-preserva- 
tion,) be induced to contin^ the same system of measures that 
now prevails. Obliged as they would be to recal a numerous 
army from the frontiers, will the troops of whom it was comt 
posed, after having tasted the sweets of plunder and the licence 
of the field, be contented to return to the peaceful occupations 
of industry ? Will they not^ in order to amuse their daring 
spkit, and divert from themselves the effects of their turbulence^ 
be compelled to find them some emplojrment ? And what is the 
employm^it to which they will most naturally direct their 
first attention ? They will employ them to crush all the remains 
of courage, loyalty, and piety, that are yet to be found in, i^ 
France, and extinguish all that gallant and unhappy party, from 
whose co-'Operation we may promise ourselves, at any future 
period, to derive advantage. , What else can be expected from 
those Moderates, who, though assuming that appellation, have, 
in succeeding to the party of Robespierre, only established 
themselves on a new throne of terror? Thus the peace 
whleh is in the present' instance proposed as the means of ^ 

safety, wiR ultimately only opiate to insure th^ work of 
destruction. ^ 

^ This being my feeling, my objection to asking for peace is. 
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that peace, under the present circumstances, is ncfi destrMe^ 
ui^ess you can show that the pressure is greats than, as I shall 
prove to you from a comparative view of tile situation and re- 
sources of the two countries, it ii^. 

But this is but a smaU part of my objeoticm9 to the measure. 
My next objection is, that my hoi^otH^le friend has not told *- 
us what sort of peace we are to have: ankss, therefore, they 
state this, I say, lliat they would reduce in t« a gratuitous loss 
of honour, and an unnecessary despair. On the kihfl of peace 
we might obtain, I will adc my honourable friend, whether he *~ 
will say that we ought to leave ^e Austrian Netherkmds in the 
possession of the French ? — He will not say so. 

I have heard it stated in passing, that the ground of war has 
been done away by the Dutch negotiation for peace. However 
paradoxical it may t^pear, I assert that the safety of H<^iEind, 
even if she do make peace, depends on our being at war; for 
if both countries were at peace, then France would be lelk with- s 
out restraint. Who that looks to lihe jbroc^dings of the con- 
vention, does not see that it is their poHey, on every occasion, 
to keep up their arrogant and menacing S3n9t€m, and to hold a 
high tone of superiority with respect to ail other nations ? By 
these means they have contrived to cherish thfat fi|»trit of enthu- 
siasm among the people, which has end[>led them to make su.oh 
extraordinary exertions, and on which they depend for the 
continuance of their power. But wIk>, I would ask, will say 
that France will make peace on terms, I will not make use of y 
the word moderation, but of conces^on, when you make peace 
from a confession orher superiority ? And this naturally leads 
me to an assertion made use of by me during the la^ session, 
(an assertion not accurately alluded to by an honoun^le^ baro- 
net *^) relative to the decree of the nationiEd convention of the 
ISA of April, which states, that the preliminary of peace must 
be a recognition of the unity and indivisibility of the republic, ^' 
on the terms of equality: ^— a decree which has neither been re- 

4 
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pealed nor modified^ and which, if you make peace during its 
ext8tenoe» would sign the dissolution of your parliaments and 
pf yow present S78len> of civil society. 

Again, I say, that if this were only an ordinary war, and i£ 
after two years you had gained the West-India islands a& an 
indemmfication, and had been convinced of the strength of 
your own resources, and that the means of the enemy were de» 
caying» would you consent to make concessions in order to ob- 
tain peace ? You received the West-India colonies into your 
protection ; will you then give them bade to a system, under 
which they can have no protection ? I say we cannot do this 
without being convinced that the further continuance of the war 
could only produce misfortune, misery, and ruin. Will you 
add something more terrific to the col<mies than all the horrors 
of that miserable trade which has peopled those miserable 
colonies ? 

Before, too, you made such a surrender, there is another 
question to be considered: no less than whether you would 
afbrd to the French an unresisted opportunity of working upon 
the unfortunate system that now prevails in that country, and 
introducing their govermnent of anarchy, the horrors of which 
are even more dreadful than those of slavery. To those who 
have in common deplored the miseries of the unfortunate ne- 
groes, it must i4>pear astonishing, that any proposition likely 
to be attended with such consequences, could ever enter into 
the mind of my honourable friend *^ Besides, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain what a wide-spread circle of calamity the 
adoption of this proposition may produce. If once the prin- 
ciples of jacobinism should obtain a footing m the French West- < 
India islands, could we hope that our own would be sate from 
the contagion ? If it has been found scarcely possible to shut 
out the infection of these principles from the well'tempered, 
and variously blended orders of society which subsist in this 

Country, where a principle of subordination runs through all the 

t 
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ranks of society^ and all are united by a reciprocity of con* 
nexion and interest, what may be expected to be their effects 
operating upon the deplorable system pervafdlng in that quarter? 
It would be giving up your own colonies speedily to be devoted 
to all the horrors of anarchy and devastation* . 

Such would be the status quo. That the status quo wOold 
probably not be accepted, I have befbre argued. Will the 
country, therefore, consign itself, if not to the languagie> at least 
to the posture, of supplication ? 

With respect to our situation, I have not heard it no fulfy 
stated as it is my intention to do. Of the last campaign I shall 
not be suspected of a wish to conceal *the disasters, to deny 
the defeats, or to< disallow the bad effects of the wounds in* 
flicted on the two great military powers of Europe. But can 
I forget what the energies and perseverance of Britons have 
effected in former wars ? Or that constancy from a point of 
honour in greater difficulties has at length produced the object 
at which it aimed ? 

Will any man say, that the bare event of military disasters, 
and territories taken, is a fair way of weighing the resources of 
the belligerent powers ? No, not in any wars, and least of all 
in this, as far as it relates to this country. All wars depend 
now on the finances of the nations enaged in them. This ob- 
servation particularly applies to the present war. The balance 
of territorial acquisitions and pecuniary resources .is in our fa- 
vour; and I am not afraid to assert, that^ putting together what 
has been lost in territory and what has been spent in money, 
yet with a view to resources, what has been lost by France 
is more in point of permanent value and preset means than 
the losses of all the allies composed togedier» 

What, . let me ai^, are the resource!^ of France ? They 
exist by means as extraordinary as the events they have 
brought about — thdr pecuniary expenses are beyond anything 
ever knpwn-^and, supported by requisition of person, life, 
and property, they depend entirely upon terror — every thing 
that weakens that system*, weakens their means, and as the 
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adoption of modefatioD safM it on one side, b# the peraeve- 
i^anee in Maok cannot but pull it dotm on the other ^^ take 
every part of it, one bj one, ^iew their oxpendkofe, and then 
tee, whether tetvor it not the instrmnent by which they have 
raised their extraoadinavy auppltee, and obtaiaed idl tiwir un* 
exaBopkd sacooMes. 

^ L^ us eiter into a tiew of die actital escpenditare of 
fkvnoe. This expeadttore, since the revolotioQ, has amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of four hundred «id eighty aaiHions^ 
^peUt ttnce ti» cmnraoncement of the wtin. Three hundred 
and twenty mifiions hare been the price of Uie efforts diat have 
enabled them to wrest from the allies diose territories which 
are no^v in their possessimi. What your expenses have been 
during the same period, I need uot state. I a^ now, whe<lier 
it is likely that France w^l see you exhausted first? I think not. 
But it may be said, that wfai^ the French hare spent proves^ 
what they can ^pend. To this I rq^y, have they been emaUed 
to bear this expenditure by the increase of their rerenue, or 
by any of the ordinary means of finance ? No : but by the 
creation of an unlimited paper-credit. I desire gentleiaen to 
look at all the debates of the national conventioo, and they 
will find that all the deputies agree in this point — that they 
cannot increase the emission of the pap^-mcm^ without ruin^ 
and thaf the miseries arising fVom tiiis system aggravate all the^ 
calamities of the coimtry. Many persons at first imagined that 
asfifgnats mu^ have stopped eaHy in 1*793. The fact undcHibt*^ 
edly was, that, previously to' that period, it was thoughl the 
emission was greater than France could beex, mnd thai no fur- 
ther creation could take place without producing a deprectation 
on the value of assignats, and an immoderate increase in the 
price bf provisions. The whole circulating me^um of France^ 
at the highest, was 90,000,000 sterling. In August 1793, as* 
aigaats existed to the amount of 140 miiii^as. ; cohnnei'oe 
waa then declining ; i^riculture wa& diseounaged ; population 
checked; tt forced >.*loan of 40 mi^xtswas adopted on the 
idea, that to the amount of ISO millions they couM tiot main* 

II 
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1^ astigBftU in circulation ; at earJy aa May or June, assign 
nals had lost nearly lialf their value. A louis in specie soon 
aflerwards produced 144 livre^ ; th^fi it was th^t the system qf 
terror commeactd^ and that a system ^f credit iras begun, 
which had its. foundation in fear« 

It may Im asked, could any man have inagined that such £i 
plan would hftFe been resarled to ? That it was resorted to — «> 
that it suceeeiled, has been proved. Let us look to the prin<* 
eif^ of it« There was a law which compelled every man to 
take at par, '^t which was woith only onoHBiHtk of the awn 
§ot which it was taken : a law for the mtmmm, ^ the prieeof 
all comroodtti^t^ a law by which no pexfson wa^ pefmitjted to 
x^ounce. hia occupation^ under th0 penalty of jtwenty y^ars^ 
imprffionment. But^ you will tell m^> that this f^rove/s h^^i^ 
wih'mited Ae powers and resources 'Of tjtke Prenish ^re. My 
veply is, ihat such a. system could neither be undertaken nor 
succeed but by means which QDu}d*not lasl. I will w^ deUun you 
by dateil> hut merely nidation the o^er means' of terror: the 
constant activity of the. guillotine^ the ferocious despotism oi 
the deputies on misabns. In ^^iiion to all the other engines 
of torture, Canibon, the mouth q{ the convention in ma^tters 
of finance, t^ us, that, in every districtj there were revolu-* 
tionary committees to wateb the e^tecution of the decrees of 
the convention, and to ^aable the convenldon to seize the spoil 
of ^ people; the pay of these committees amounted annu* 
idly to 26 millions sterling. I say this, sUt^ding arip^y of revo- 
lutionary committees is a mean adequate to produce so mighty 
^an end. * 

Let us add now a new cvealjon of a«sign&ts of ISO millions, 
which increased the total to 260 millions. Will any man say 
that though the system of terror is done itway, the effects can 
iremain? When die system of. terror was at an end, the maxi' 
mum ceased to be observed : assignats were then converted ii^to 
money, axid hence the discount becaaoe enormojus^ The fall of 
Robespierre took place m July; three months ailterwaids, the 
discount was d-4th8 per c^it. or 75 on the 1<X)« I have even the 
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authority of TalUen for saying that the French cannot maintain 
their assignats, without contracting ^eir expenses and diminish- 
ing their fbrces. And it should he recollected this has been 
their only resource. Is it then too much to say, their resources ^ 
are nearly at an end? It is this unlimited power which the 
French convention hare assumed to purchase or to seize all pro- 
perty^ as suited their purposes, that accounts for the stupend*- 
ous scale of operations which they have been able to pursue. 
This circumstance completely solves the phiconomenon, which 
otherwise would appear so inekplicablet and b adequate to all 
those miraculous effects which have attended the progress of the 
French revolutioti, and which seemed to baffle all reasoning, as 
muoh as they have exceeded all human expectation. In aU 
i^kHe circumstances we have sufficient inducements to carry on 
the war, if not with the certainty of faith, yet at least with the 
Confidence of expectation ; — a war, the hnmediate termination 
of which must be attended with certain evil, and the prosecu- 
tion of which, under the present circumstances, is at least not 
without great probable hope. 

If we look to the situation of France, they are now attempt- ^. 
ing.to have recourse to a milder and more moderate system, — a 
system which will only 4eprive them of those prodigious ener- 
gies, which they have hitherto exerted with such iM^tonishing 
effect ; but they no longer indeed possess the same means, and 
cannot therefore be expected to display the same exertions. 
Will it be possible for them all at once to restore the farmer to 
the occupations of agriculture, and the merchant to the pursuits 
of commerce, and to replace, in an instant, the devastations of v 
war and plunder, by the arts of peace, and the exertions of 
industry ? It will require years of tranquillity to restore them 
to the enjoyment of those ordinary resources, which they pos- 
sessed previous to the commencement of the present destructive 
ifl^ar — resources which they can no longer employ. For even 
could it be supposed that Robespierre were raised from the 
dead, they would no longer be qualified to display the same 
energies which, under his administration, were called forth by 
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die influence of a system of terror ; the means by which these 
exertions have been supplied are now exhausted. Where can 
they possibly resort for fresh supplies? Can it be suppesiedy 
that when the forced loan failed at. the time it was attempted, it 
can again be tried and succeed in a time much raorei unfavoura- 
ble to ity when. the system of terror is almost dissolved? 

The question then is, Have we, under the present circum- 
stances, the prospect of being able to bring as great a fori^e into 
the field as will require from the French the same degree of 
exertion which has been necessary in the former campaigns ? 
Even let it be supposed that Holland should fall, and that cir- 
cumstances should be such that we can no longer look for as- 
sistance from the court of B^in, yet I see no reason to believe 
that, in the next campaign, w« cannot increase the British 
fbrces on the continent to an amount that shall nearly supply 
the deficiency of Prussian troops, and act with more eflfect. 
, Other powers look with attention and anxiety on this night's 
debate. If you a&rd to those powers the means of making 
large exertions^ you will oblige France to make e&rts to which 
she is now unequal. If you act with spirit, I see no reason 
why the powers of Italy and Spain may not make a diversion^ 
and thereby accomplish the important purpose I have before 
^stated — a purpose* in the accomplishment of whi<;h, the happi- 
ness, almost the existence, of Europe entirely rests. 

The amendment was rejected; 

Ayes .,•••....«. 75 

Noes .........M 246 

,and the original address was then agreed to^ 



January 26* 179S. 

On a motion by Mr. Grey, *' That it is the opinion of this House that 
the existence of the present government of France ought not to be con. 
sidered as precluding, at this time, a negotiation for peace," — 

Mr. Pitt expressed himself extremely desirous of taking the 
earliest opportunity to deliver his sentiments on the present 'im» 
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portant question. Before, however, he slated the grouncls of 
his objection to the resolution moved bj the henoufable gentle- 
raan, and before he proposed, the amendment, which he meant 
to submk to the House, he was anxious that they might be fully 
in possession, both of the repeated declarations of Hk Majesty, 
and the sentiments that had been expressed by parliament on 
fermec occasions. For this purpose, he desired the clerk to read 
a passage firom His Mt^'esty's speech on the 21st of January, 
1794, and the answer of the House; and likewise part of the 
dedai^on of tke 99th of October, 179S; and the declaration 
of the 20th of Novemb^, 1798, at Toulon. [They were ac- 
cordingly read.] 

, He would take the liberty, in the course of what he had to 
olfer ta the House, to contend, that there was nothing at present 
in ^e situation of the country, or of Europe* which ought to 
indUjpe the House to depart from the sentiments recorded in those 
declakitions ; iBrom the sentiments expressed from the tlirene ; 
Q»d from those sentiments which had received the approbation 
of parliament. He would contend that the n^otion that had 
been made was directly inconsistent with those principles, and 
he would farther contend, that, whatever there was in the pre- 
sent situation of the country, it called on the H<>ttse, instead of 
acceding to the honourable gentleman's motion, to show to our 
enemies and to the world, Urat we did not shrink from those 
sober and rational principles which we had uniformly main- 
tained. With that view, he th6ught it right in the outset to 
mention the precise nature and terms of the amendment he 
meant to propose, which was as follows i 

^' That, under the present circumstances, this House feels itself 
called upon to declare its determination firmly and steadily to 
support His Majesty in the vigorous prosecution of the present 
just ^nd neceasai'y war, as awarding, sA this time^ the oaly rea- 
sonable expectation of permanent security and peace to this 
country: and that, for the* attainment of these objects, this 
Upuae rel^^ with equaji confi^^uice,. on Hi& M^es^yV intention 
to employ vigo^oij^Iy the fofce aijtd i^esources o^f the counti^, in 
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«u{^ort of its essential iaterests ; and on the desire uniformly 
manifested by His Majesty, to effisct a pacification on just and 
honourable grounds with any government in France, under what- 
ever fitrm^ which «hall appear capable of maintaiAing tlie accus- 
tomed relations of peace and amity with other countries." 

He begged to refer the House to the authentic deckurations of 
pai&ment and of the crown on this subject, from which it 
clearly appeared, that His Mi^esl^ from the throne had avowed 
sentimmits which tbey themsekes had. also s^ted in speech^ in 
that House, and which he bdieved^ to a greater or less extent, 
had been adopted by every man in that House and in the country, 
namdy, that it would be a desir^e issue, of the pre^nt- state of 
things, to see tlie re-establishment of some government in the 
form oi a monarchy in France* His Majesty had ^dared hia 
desire to €0*-operate with those who were willing to effect that 
re-establishment. That nothing was more justifiable^ and, under 
the present circumstances, would be more political, ^an to di- 
rect the efforts of this country to avail itself of any caning in 
that country, if any fbere was, to fadlkate the re-^establishment 
of somo monarclueal government, was plain, obvious, and ex- 
plicit: on the odier hand, it was equally clear, that His Ma- 
jesty's sentiments stnd the language of parliament were not to be 
tried by doubtiiil constructions or plausible miisrepreaentatioBg» 
but by the moat solemn wriUen documents. 

In fact, the restoration of monarchy, upon the old principles, 
had never been stated by His Majesty, by goveramjeat^ or by 
porltanient, as d sine qti^ noUf as preparatory to peace. No^ only 
4SO| but it had never been stated, that any one specific and par- 
ticular form of government was deemed on our part necessary, 
before we cenld negotiate for peace* It had been stated, that 
His Majesty had no desire to interfere in the inliemal af&irs of 
Eranee; and as toog as diat country Imd abstamed firom inter- 
fering with . the government of other n^ions, ttU a direct and 
absolute agression had been made on this country, and till hos- 
tilities had been actually commenced, HisMajesty adl^redstrictiy 
to that declaration) and abstained from any such interference. 
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When that interference took place, which was agreeable to every 
experience and practice of the world, and Justifiably on every 
plain principle of the law of nations, His Majesty still restrained 
himsdf to that degree of interference which was necessary for 
his own security a^d that of Europe. When His Majesty felt 
himself under the necessity of looking at the government of 
France, he looked at it certainly not without a wish which must 
naturally arise in every generous heart, that it might be adapted . 
for the prosperity and happiness of those who were to live under 
it, . But with a view to negotiation and to peace, His Majesty 
did not look at it with that view, or for that purpose. He could 
only look at it for English views and for English purposes, to 
see whether it held out the solid grounds of treating, with any 
degree of reasonable security, for the performance of engage- 
ments that usually subsisted, and was to be found in the existing 
system of the different powers of Europe, without being liable to 
that new and unexampled order of things, that state of anarchy 
and confusion, which had fbr years existed in France. That 
having been the true measure and extent of the declarations made 
by His Majesty and by parliament, he conceived that no man in 
that House, on looking back to them, would wish he had not 
made those declarations ; that no man would feel they were not 
made on just principles, or that they did not arise from a fair 
view of the circumstances and necessity of the case. He had 
endeavoured to state his amendment almost in the very form of 
His Majesty's declarations. The honourt^le gentlemen on the 
other side of the House were of opinion, that in no case the form 
of government in another country ought to be considered as hav- 
ing any influence on the security of a treaty, but that we ought 
only to look to the terms and conditions of the treaty, without 
regarding the power, the authority^ the character, the nature, 
and circumstances, of the government that made it, or the state 
of ihat government. To that doctrine, however, he could never 
assent. He must contend, that every nation at war with another, 
ought not to treat for peace with the government that could not 
give security. He was not ready, therefore, to treat with the 
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present govemrnent of France ; nor with apy gov^nment, under 
any circumstances, or at any tiaie» but such as should appear 
capable of maintaining the accustomed forms of peace and amity 
with other nations. 

That the situation of France, since the eommeno^nent of the 
present war, had been sucfa^ that there did not exist in that coun- 
try a gOTenunent €af>iyi)le of maintaining with other nations the 
accustomed relatiima he had stated ;—t that it was in a situation 
in which no security that could be given to a peace, made it pre- 
fend>le to the coodnuing of a difficult and hasardous war, wal^ a 
proposition which he was perfectly {urepared to maintain. It was 
a proposition that had been raaintamed again and again in that 
House, and by some of the gentlemen who now seemed to think 
that treaty ought to be attempted. He conceived, as it appeared 
on the face of the argument of that di^, that the honourable 
mover and others could not expect any.c(msiderable part of the 
House to^gree with them, either in their principles or their con- 
cldsions. They set out with observing, that the war was not a 
war originating in aggression on. the part of France, and that we 
had. not that proof of the hostile intentions of France towards 
this country, which would demonstrate that the war was just a|id 
necessary in its origin. It had, as he had just observed that day, 
been denied that the war commenced by aggression (m the part 
of France ; but that in fact tt had originated with this country. 
To Jsuch an assertion neither he» nor those who had acted with 
him, could accede, without sacrificing every principle upon 
whidi they had hitherto calfed for and received the zefdous 
and uniform support of the country. But that was not alL The 
honourable mover, and those who supported him, must contend, 
that throughout the whole of the French revolution, from the 
very commencement of it, duriDg the reigns of the two tyrants, 
Bfjiisot and Robespierre, as well aa under the present system of 
moderatism, there was no <me period in what was fidsely termed 
the r^uUkan government, even in the most bloody part of the 
reign of Robespierre, when there was no one pause of anarohy 
and eonl^sion, even when that government was supported by 
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terror, andlle^red to be supported bj entbamnn, at the m^ 
mentwhtta the systeraof terror was workiag ka owa^Mtimction-^ 
there was no one period ia n^iieh ^e goTommeiit oflFVaBce did 
not possess sufficient stability or authority founded en a penna- 
nent basis, in which it did not possess a sofikient oamnunily of 
interest with the people, a suffcient interest in tho hearts* of ^e 
people, a sufficient guard for its own enfsgemants, sufficient 
power, sufficient moderation of aentiment, to-affisrd tMs'COtaMvy 
a ratiooal prospect of security. 

From the begimiing of ihe war to that noannt, s w ppo a ia g' 
the terms of peace could be settled, we were not; accovdb^ to 
the honoundrie movar, and those who agreed intfa him, to ceo* 
sider our security as affected by^e intemid situatfon of FVattce* 
The House had not said so: the House had said diroetiy the 
revevse; and he hoped the House would say the samie thiag 
again. Erery man in the House aad« in ^ comrtry wast be 
satisfied that, in the termination of every war, there were two 
objects, reparation and s^^urity ; but the great object was secu- 
rily. Heparati<«. wa, only an au«li«y. only a «aK»da»te 
object. Would any man tell him that a nation liioe France, put 
into a situation perfectly new, into a situation direct^ tl» re- 
verse of all the existing governments on earth, destroying the 
foundations and the bonds of all political society, breaktn^ 
down the distinction of all ranks, and subverting the seeority ef 
property ; a government /pretending to put a whole nation into 
a situation of pretended equality, an equah^ contrary to the 
physical equality of men — woulSi any man tell himi that we 
ought to make peace with a government consSrueted upoAisadi 
principles, which had attempted, by every means in ili power^ 
to molest its neighbours, to mipoveridi and distress itself; to 
propagate its pernicious principles.; to BMdie oonrertsi; 4md to 
hold out the means of seducing other nations ; and that had 
lidlowed that up by open and direct acts of aggresskm, by^ a 
positive vipl^tion of treaties \ and, teltly, by an open) declara- 
tion of war? . This country scropulouily ated^r^lgkusiy ob* 
4»erved a netrality, while it could hope, or have a reasonsdble 
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prospect* that the mischiefs of the French rercriution wo^ld be 
cosifiaed within their own terrkoaries. We remtined passive 
spectators of tbe conduct of Frmce^ until iht very moment 
that we, against our will, were teced into the contest. And 
would any man say that it was rational, under any circum- 
stances, to attenpt to negetiate a peace wtdiout, taking into 
condderstion the idea of seousi^^ the attainment of i^ich, as 
already observied, .was the great and primary object of eyery 
war ? The whoJ^ i]^acistion wms narrcNred to. a single and a plam 
point ; war being at all times one of tlie greatest of human enls, 
and never to* be tolerated on any etber grotuM^ than that the 
evtU of war were less pmnful, upon the whole, than the dangers 
attending an insecure and dishonoun^le pea^e* Tke whc^ 
question, from time to time, since the commencement of hoeiti-' 
Ittiesi resoired itself into a comparison of Uiese two evils* They 
mtt£^ not impioui^y imagine they could exfriore the secrets* #f 
Proi^ideace, and define the precise point to which the fortune ^tf 
war might conqpel them ; ^at would he to anrogate more thafi 
bekmgs to human wisdom, aaid, like otiier prtenmptioos, nsnt 
termmate ia erri^ and disappouitaMnti They must proceed <m 
genend ]^ncipks, whic^ he^imld Hdrly desmbcw For ^m ap** 
pUci^on arishig Irom the oircmnstakee% he miMt reSex to the 
wisdom of parliament. The general pmdfle he ha# sttt6cd was» 
that they ought not to regard the pfurtieular form af tbe garem* 
menXt but to look te ike whefe, 10 all the 'tarcamatancei^' 
whether it ^Pias or was not 4i government tfiat could give t&ema 
raasofeiable 'degree of saeimty. 

The iaunediaAe fuestioa between l3)e boMOuraMe maver and 
him was, whether the present cttrciimstui«es ef the iateraal 
atf^ and gevemment ff Fraaiee did or did not afford a pta** 
9pect of sufficient aeourifty form peace, so as to make it mn oa 
the fim of Ais country tK> negodnte it ? That wm a quesCiaii 
«f MMta importance* It waa, whether the govetainent of 
l^w&Ritm anob, at that manent, as to Md out thait degree 
of veaMnable security from aay treaty of peace which mi^ 
be concluded, as to make it, under all the present circum- 
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stances, preferable to the vigoroos prosecution of the war? 
What did they naturally look to in the state of any country, 
hot to the manner in which they performed their engage- 
ments? They looked to their stability— to their apparent 
authority -—and to the reliance they could place in their pacific 
dispositions^ He would not dwell on these circumstances. 
Let them recoliect what had been generated under that system, 
and those ^principles that were now prevalent in France. 
They had^ seen them producing and exhibiting, hitherto, not 
a government; but a succession and series of revolutions, for 
that was the proper situation in which France had stood since 
the commencement of the present war. The terror of « this 
revolution had been suspended a little more than six montlis. 
lliey had seen the reign and fall of Brissot ; they had seen 
the reign and fall of Robespierre ; and they now saw the 
prevalence of a system that was called moderatism. They 
had to recollect that gentlemen on the other side of the House 
h^ out to them the same sort of arguments for entering 
into a treaty with France, almost on the extinction of these 
two tyrants Arguments were then produced of the stability 
of die government ; and they now saw what was the. ground 
of security, and how much they ought to depend on such ar- 
guments. But he did not wish to rest the question solely on 
the ground of so many successive changes, but whether the 
manner in which they had cried up the sovereignty of the 
people, whether the manner in which the pride and passions 
of the populace had been erected into the criterion and rule 
of government, afforded any rational ground of security to 
any peace that could possibly be made. If that was not so, 
what were the particular grounds of permanence now existing 
in France, that ought to give us dependence on its stability 
more than formerly, in the time of Brissot and Robespierre? 
The mer^ questiol) of moderatism would not be sufficient for 
that purpose. Though there was some relaxation of the §e* 
verity and terror of former times^ that would not be suffix 
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cient. It was a moderation which arose only from comparison. 
The system of revolutionary tribunals was not varied. That 
great leading article, on which the happiness of the people so 
materially depended, was not essentially varied^ whatever it 
might be in mode or degree. He said he would not tire the 
House on that subject, but examine wlmt were the leading 
points to which they ought to turn their attention. Some of 
them had been enumerated by a noUe friend of his *, at the 
beginning of last session, with a force of language and of ar- 
gument which had made too strong an impression upon the 
minds of those who heard him to be readily forgotten. He 
had then most clearly showed the influence of public opinion, 
ad unfavourable to the permanence of the government, and 
paving the way for its destruction. He said he mentioned this 
for the purpose of showing, that when .the power of Robes- 
pierre was at its height, it was understood, by the other side 
of the House, as a powerful argument of the great stability of 
the government. That tyrant possessed the greatest degree of 
politer and terror that ever existed; whereas the present 
rulers of France, being disarmed of that force, had only the 
chance of being supported by the opinion of the people. 
Look at the manner in which the revenue was at present col- 
lected in France. Did the present government recommend itself 
by the greater moderation of the means it used? Within a 
little more than a year and a half, the confiscations that Ux^ 
place in that devoted country, and which were the resources of 
the present government, exceeded three hundred millions 
STERLING ! That was the amount of the confiscations from 
May 1793, to the month of May last. And these confisca- 
tions were founded on what ? — Upon that which woidd be 
looked upon by a British House of Comnjdons, and by this 
country in general, with horror. That immense «um did not 
arise from seizing the fortunes of exiled nobles and emigrants, 
but from confiscations made long after. They had seised aa 

* Lord Momington, 
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forfeiturci the property of all persons who remained in the 
country^ but idio were potseased of landed csUtes, and had 
fihown the saiallett dislike to the rerokition. HaTiog exiled 
the whole nobility artd great landed proprietors in the course 
of a year and a half, they had, after that, cdlected that great 
sum. Whether the charge of guilt, upon which that confisca* 
tion had been grounded, had been falsely or truljr applied, it 
equally made for his argmnent. In one view, it furnished the 
strongest proof of oppression in con8e<)iience of the system of 
terror^ and if it was considered in another view, it was an in* 
contestible proof of the division of the sentiments of the people 
of France, which contradicted the observatiofis of the honour- 
able mover, who talked ia such strong terms of that united 
people, although three hundred millions sterling were wrested 
from those persons who did not admire the principles of the 
revolution. Taken in the other view, it might be considered 
as the fruits of the bloody massacres that took place under 
the dominioQ of Robespierre. It would appear, then, what 
weight was due to the assertion, that all the French were 
united in one cause, wiien the great resources by which they had 
been able to carry on the war, had been derived ahnost entirely 
from tbe teid of confiscation and proscription, and had been 
the fru^ aiftd harvest of the bloody massacres which had 
marked the diferent periods of their revolution, and consisted 
of that System, on thdr professed detestation of which they 
built their powier, and by the destnietion of which alone, they 
atteaopted to support it, and acquire the confidence, affecticm, 
and goodf will of ^ country. If these had hilherto formed its 
pfhioipal reseurcw, in renomM^ing the sjrstem of Robespierre, 
tine present government had cripfded thetr power of action, and 
deprived thems^ves of the means of eiiertion. 

Mr» Fitt next called the »fctentiio» of the House to the 
state of die agrkwtlure and commerce of France. He said 
hm wished to deaeribe the present state of the c^iculture «mI 
commerce of that country, not from any reports which -the 
honourable mover night soppo^ h&A come to his hands from 
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those who were friendly to him : his n^porters were certainly 
not persons immediately dependent on biqa, or those who had 
any gpgd-will towards him. They were the members of the 
natio^yil convention of France> who made reports to that as- 
sembly from the several committees. According to those 
reports their agriculture was txHTtgtashed s their commerce anni* 
hSateiL That was the situation in which France stood. They 
had declared they were willing to re-animate commerce : but 
the present actual situation of the country was such as be had 
described. See whether, in fact, they had afforded any relief 
to commerce, and to the agriculture of the country, and whe- 
ther they had any just title to the love and affection of the bulk 
of the people. 

He next adverted to the state of justibe in the country. 
All sanguinary cruelties had been committed through the me- 
dium of revolutionary tribunals: and though they w^e less 
cruel under the present government, they were only so by 
comparison with the former system, properly denominated the 
system of terror. 

He desired the House to look at the state of religion in 
France, and asked th^m if they would willmgly treat with a 
nation of atheists. He did not wish to consider them in that 
point of view. God forbid, that we should look on the body 
of the people of France as atheists, whatever might be the 
case with some individuals ! It was not possible that a whole 
. nation, in so short a time> should have renounced the reh'gioB 
of their fathers, forgotten all the principles in which they had 
been ^ucated, extingaished the feelings of Mature, and sub- 
dued the workings of conscience. To the Jarger proportion of 
the mass, there could not be a heavier burden than to be 
deprived of the exercise of that religion, and to be deprived 
of it in a country that called itself a land of liberty, and 
which set out on the principles of toleration, in a country 
wiiich supposed itself to enjoy more than human liberty ; and 
yet, under the present moderate goyermxxeni, he. believed a 
P^position had been made, to solemnisp the Christian reli- 
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gi^; when th« convention passed to the order of the day, 
^toposhig forthwith t6 establnh'a.plan of decadal pagan festi- 
▼alsy and accompanied by a declaration, that all tho. priests 
should be detained in prison till that new religion was ^tab«» 
lished* Although the present convention of France profa^ 
to have renounced the crimes and cruelties of their predeo^s- 
sors, yety since they bad been in a state of pure innocence, 
had there been more apparent unanimity among those in 
whom the present government subsisted? On the contrary, 
there never had been strcmger instances of opposition, distract 
tion, and confusion. They were continually recriminating 
on each odier the guilt of those very cruelties he had been 
stating. Did he say then that the present system of govern- 
ment in France must necessarily fall ? He said no such thbg. 
Did he then say t^t the present rulers of France might not ex- 
tricate themselves in some degree from that abuse, and foUow 
a more just and prudent line; and that they might not gra* 
dually draw a veil over former severities, by which, if. they 
^ould not gain the good opinion and confidence of others, 
ihey might at l&ast obtaid their acquiescence ? They certainly 
might. Had that time arrived? Undoubtedly it had not. 
But if such a change should take place, and such an order of 
things should arrive, through whatever road, and by whatever 
means, if they gav6 to their government that stability and 
that authority which might afford grounds, not of certainty 
bvLt of moral probability (by which human Affairs must be con- 
ducted), that we might treat for peace with security, then would 
be the proper time to negotiate ; but we ought in prudence to 
wait the return of such circumstances as would afford tus a pro- 
bability of treating with success. So much on that part oC 
(*ie subject. 

Supposing, however, that he did not look to the chance of 
a change, the next thing was, whi&t a^urahce hsid we of the 
pacific disposition of the present national convention of 
France toward this country ? We had reasdiis, founded On 
probability, to infer that they entertabed a spirit of hostlSlQr 
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to all r^gulftf governmetits, and mbst of aU to tbe govern- 
dent of Of ^at Britain; IJP they had my reason tb boKeve 
that the convention' of France were disposed to peace, mast 
he not infer that they m^st e dis{]^o^ to it, because they thought 
it would tnost probably' tend to their advantage, and to our 
ndn? TiH there was satisfactdi^ evidence that their spirit of 
hostility t6^ other nati<^ was destroyed, he^ saw probftbte 
ground, iq the very nature of their system, that they must 
persevere in that hostility, till they' ceased to act upon k. 
Tfaiey looked upon their own government as the only lawlol 
government in the world, and regarded the governments of 
all other liktions as usurpation. Such was the ground on 
which' they had undertaken the war. Did'BVance make any 
prof^ions of ^eace, or did she show any dispositions ifor peace, 
but as she fblt herself wearied of the wiir, and as she found 
herself involved in difficulties? The national convention had 
said^f lainly they desired' a partial p^ace, because so extensive 
a war they found thbraselves unequal to prosecute. They had 
professed they desired peace with some of the powers, in or- 
der td rtiin more securely thoi^e against whom they wished still 
to earrjr oh the war; and be might add, afterwards to rum 
thosfe^^with' whom they now pr6f<^ssed to be wiHing to treat 
for p^ace. Th^y wduld make' a distinction in making peace. 
Their niddefratioh was reserved Ifor Holland, their vindictive 
principles for Great Britain. Could such dispositions either 
give security to peac^, or render it of long coi^tinuaiice. 

It'had been stated, that the decree of the 19th of November 
had been repealed, and 'that therefore the l^renchno longer 
aspired at interfering with the internal government of other 
countries. In April '1793, they had enacted something on 
the subject of peace. They enacted that the penalty of death 
8houId( be iziflicted on any person who should propose peace 
with any country, unless that t^ountry acknowledged the 
French' republic, one and indivisible, founded on the princi- 
ples of liberty ^d equality. They were not merely satisfied 
with a . partial .acknowledgment de Jhdo ; they reqmred an ac- 
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knowledgment dejure. He wished to know, if these principles 
were once recognised as the legitimate foundation of govem- 
metit, whether they would not be universal in their implica- 
tion ? Could these principles be excluded from other nations ? 
And if they could not, would' they not amount to a confes- 
sion of the usurpation and injustice of every other govem- 
itient? If they were to treat for peace with France, they 
knew one of the things that must be preparatory to it> and 
that was, that they would acknowledge what they had hitherto 
denied. They must acknowledge those principles which con- 
demned the usurpation of all the other governments and de- 
nied the. very power they were exercising. . Such was the 
preliminary that must precede a proposal to treat ; and what 
next would happen if peace was obtained ? — Leaving out all 
consideration of the terms of it> which might be expected to 
be high in proportion to their acquisition of territory. Did 
they look at the situation in which they would lay open this 

.country to all the emissaries of France? In proportion to 
the success of France, those principles had grown more bold 
in this, and every other country. They had increased in 
Activity and means of resistance. Were they give up those 
safeguards which had been lately thrown round the constitu- 
tion ; and were they to follow the, advice of the other side of 
the House by having recourse to the universal loyalty of the 
people of England ? Did gentlemen think that we ran no risk 
of serious and internal dangers by reviving and rekindling the 

• embers of that faction in this country, which the other side 
of the House had supposed were now totally extinguished? 
Peace obtained under such circumstances, could not be stated 
with confidence as to its permanence, and therefore, if it 
were to be obtained, we must remain in a state of vigilant 
jealousy and never-ceasing suspicion. In that state, what sort 
of peace could we enjoy ? — ^ Gould such a state possibly be 
preferable to war? — Would they not then gvre up those ad^ 
vantages they enjoyed ? Were the country to disarm, few, he 

.supposed, would be inclined to approve of that alternative; 
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on the other hand, they could not remain armed without givmg 
up, in a certain^ degree, that pitch of force, to which they 
had brought the exertions of the country, and retaining an 
establishment burdensome to peace, and ineffectual to war. 
It was impossible for any human being, in the present circum- 
stances, to suppose a state of settled peace ; it must be a state 
of watching each other, of inquietude, of distrust, merely a 
short truce, a state of partial inactivity and interrupted repose.^ 
In such a peace there could be no security ; it was exposed to 
so much hazard, doubt, and danger, that no man could possibly 
look to it, except the exhausted state of our resources was 
such as to exclude the possibility of further exertion. The 
question was not the option between peace and war, but the 
option of war under considerable difficulties, with great means 
and resources, or peace without security;. 

He said he should be ashamed to go over the means of oi^r 
resources; but as that object had been touched on by the 
honourable gentleman who had introduced the question, he must 
^ay a few words on the relatire situation of the two countries* 
The foundation of the argument of the honourable mover was,, 
that the resources of France were of so extraordinary a na- 
ture, that they were such as the other nations of Europe 
could not bear, but FVance, having borne them for so many 
years, could do that which other^ nsuions could not do — and 
that they were therefore bound to suppose that the resource 
of France were superior to those of this country, which had 
expended so many millions withoat having had any effect on 
the revenue, commeroe, and manufiEUstures of the country^ 
without means lliat were equal to the pressure sustained in 
other wars where this country had carried them on success-*, 
fully. The honourable gentleman, who swept off millions, 
from the expenditure of France, had added them with as rude 
a hand to the account of this country ; he had sa^d, if we w^e; 
io make peace at that moment, the expense would be seventy 
millions sterling,' and the extra expenses would be calculated 
moderately at fiffy millions sterlmg. How much the hpnour-^ 
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able gentleman allowed for wincUng pp expense? he knew not» 
but they were certainly large. Without taking in the expenses 
of Ae present year of 220,000 raen^ including the regular 
army and militia, and the vote of 10Q,0Q0 seamen, to the best 
of hif recollection, — taking the expeneeft of the year 179S and 
of 1794* up to the end of last December, the sum was about 
twenty-fire millions sterling, and there was a capital to.be 
created, of somewhat more than thirty millions. This point 
was. not rery closely connected with the question, hut he had 
cortected the statement of the honourfd)le gentleman, who 
widied to shew we were no longer able to carry on the war, 
tiiough he could not prove the least defalcation in the revenue 
of the country, or a diminution of the public credit. To what 
was that sum to be opposed on the part of prance? To ,260 
millions sterling, which that country had expended during the 
last two years; Would any man say that JPr^nce cquld afford 
to spend 260 millioius sterling, of which the inhabitatnts bftd 
been plundered, better than Great Britajn? That ^mp^i^e 
sum had bean collected in France by force and, terror, and 
had been attended by effects admitted j)y tb^n)£^ly(^ .to gpKsAuct 
the desolation of ^ the interior of the ^country* th^ ,ex^cti(m 
ei agriculture, the ruia of their resources, the )|uby^ion of 
all the means of profitable industry^ and the ^M(H)ihi)a|igii of 
every brandi of commerce, besidea the coljater^. cp^ovmstance 
of the system of assigna^s, which he hadm/^tipii^^ pn a i^nx^t^ 
day. He ' said, on a former day he hcKt joofde th^ ex|)«^^^[e8 9f 
^ Frenclt republic aniount to 4j80 miUiope stei^ing, .which 
the honourable 'gendeman who had ]^§ th^motipi^^dT^ 
exaggerated by 120 millions. I^t thjEl.hQQfl|ur§b}i&jentl^m^ 
had begun > his dalculc^ns two ye«r^ l^t^^hgn ^9, w^fph was 
the reason of ^lat diftrence. Tbe^ ctsQjgiJrtSi w^d^jrerefoir^ 
merly near par, were' taow about 85ipftr iJ^nt, be^w it,) Tb^ 
the Housd might not m^takebjmilhlfgr wfir^jpqt ;^fy|fe,^^^ 
pereent. but only 15L per cent. ' A«id;lhrnrfQy§;4^f rf^^e;* 
h$s fi^rmer asseitiou, that there waK ft%a]^ a^id ft prP8l7fifpiv.4^. 
decay in the intcvnal xesouvce^ of FrasHe. ilh^d hfm^ $$M$^ 
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tliat he liftd yeiir after year represented the resources of France 
to be in a rapid state of decline. The first year of the war cost 
Prance 160 millions, which produced a rapid and progressive 
decay in- the state, of their finances ; and was there^ny thing 
ridiculous in supposing those resources to be still in a progressive 
state , of decay, after they had expended, during the last cam- 
paign, another 1^0 millions sterling ? 

The honourable gentlemact* who seconded the motion, in the 
longest simile he had ever heard, observed, that the resources of 
America were declining for three years together. But would 
any man say that the features of that war bore any resemblance 
to those of the present, whiph mark^ithe calamities of f^rance ? 
It had been, observed, that the French were making great exer- 
tioils, and . th^t therefore it was unjust to say their resources 
were:at all decayed. But the question was, whether those great 
estdrtions ought not to be considered as a proof of the decay of 
the resources of the country? Would any man tell him that the 
intcrtial state of the country would not be affected by a con- 
tinued and extraordinary supply of the nerves and sinews of 
war? The honourable gentleman who niade the motion,, had 
stated that the French had extended th^ir conquests from 
Gibrahar to the Baltic. But no brilliant success, no acquisition 
of territory, was sufficient to compensate this internal decay of 
resources. The wide difference, in point of resources, was as 
in^ortant to the fate of empires and the lot of kingdoms^ a3 new 
conquest ; and the balance there was as much in our favour, as 
the acquisition of territory was against other countries, and in 
favQur of France*. 

The^e were many other points on which he wished to touchy 
but would not discuss them^t l^gth. One or two observations, 
he could not help stating. It had been asked, what force had 
We to oppose to that of France? He answered, an increased 
force on the part of this country. The conventipn had said that 
their forces must be contracted : their efforts must therefore be 

* Mr. W. Smith. 
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exhausted. Besidet the exertions by sea and land wbidi had 
been made by this country, it would probably depend on the 
resolution and firmness of that House, whether the Emperor 
might not be enabled to bring such a military force into the field, 
as would render an extent of exertion necessary on the part of 
France, of which they had declared themselves incapable. It 
was said, do you expect to conquer France ? Do you expect a 
counter-revolution ? When do you intend to march to Paris ? 
If such was at one time our success in France, that the conven* 
tion were put in imminent fear of the combined armies pene<> 
trating to Paris, it was not very extraordinary that his honourable 
friend* at Lbndon should allow himself to entertain a degree 
of hope of the possibility of that event. By a mode of arguing, 
not unusual with gentlemen on the other side, whose practice 
it frequently was, first to state positions in order that they after- 
wards might combat them, ministers had been charged with 
looking to the conquest of France. They had never held out 
any such object ; they had only professed their hope of making 
such an impression upon the interior of that country as might 
lead to a secure and stable peace ; and of being able, by the 
assistance of those well-disposed persons who were enemies ta 
the present system, to establish a government honourable to 
them and safe to ourselves. If a change had taken place in the 
government of France, which rendered it mdre expedient for 
us to treat in the present than at a former period, he would ask, 
if nothing had been gained ? We were now in a situation less 
remote from that in which we might be able to treat with 
security. It had been urged, that we ought to have let France 
alone. What was the consequence of neutrality but to produce 
aggression ? But now that war had been two years carried on, 
t][ie detestable system of their government had subsided into a 
state of less flagrant atrocity. It had been said that all France^ 
to a man, was united for a republic. What was meant by the 
phrase of a republic ? Was it merely a name at tiie top of a sheet 
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of paper ? Was their desire of a republic to be gathered from 
their submission to the tyranny of Robespierre? Was their 
unanimity to be inferred from the numerous proscriptions and 
massacres of federalists and royalists ? 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to recapitulate the general grounds on 
which he had opposed the original resolution, and the motives 
from which he had been induced to bring forward the amend- 
ment, which he had read, and should conclude with moving. 
Peace ! Peace was not obstructed by any form of government ; * 
but by a consideration of the internal circumstances of France. 
He remarked that there had been great misconstructions and 
misconceptions with respect to what he had stated on former 
occasions to be his sentiments, as to the re-establishment of 
monarchy^ which he by no means wished to be considered as a 
sine qtid non to the attainment of peace, and therefore he had not 
contented himself with barely negativing the resolution, but had 
been induced in the amendment to substitute that language 
which, in his mind, it became parliament to hold, as best adapted 
to the subject. 

There was one other consideration to which he should advert, 
namely, the remark that the attempt to treat, though not likely 
to be successful, would yet be attended with advantage, both 
in France and this country. In France it would show that we 
were disposed to treat. If it were wise to treat, this certainly 
would be an advantage, but such a conduct, inistead of for- 
warding peace, would only be productive of danger ; it would 
lead to a proposition of terms from France, elated by its recent 
acquisitions, which it would be impossible for this country to 
accept. And he trusted that his honourable friend *, who had, 
he conceived, gone too far in his propositions with respect to 
peace on a former occasion, would be convinced, upon his own 
principles, that as the. difficulty increased, any proposition 
to treat in the present moment would have the effect to en* 
courage the enemy, and to bury th^ remains of opposition in 
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France. In this country it would have the effect to sink the 
spirit of the people, and* to tell them that it was right to look for: 
peacei though it was impossible to look for security ; it would 
be to insinuate a doubt of their zeal, energy, and courage, and 
to add .to the depression ahready produced by a succession of 
misfortunes and a series of misr^resentations. The honourable 
gentleman had said, that if his proposition to treat should not in' 
tlie event be successful, he would then support the wair. Upon 
what ground could he support a war, which he had in the fisst 
instance conceived and declared to be neither necessary laor 
just ? But till the period should arrive at which it would be 
possible to treat, with a rational prospect of security, and a 
degree of, at least, probable advantage, he, and those who thought 
with him, must continue to support a war, of the justice and 
necessity of which, they were firmly persuaded, and which th^ 
could not, in the present moment, abandon without a sacrifice 
of their opinion, their consnstency, and their honour. 

The ori^^nal motion was negatived; 

Ayes. 86 • .. ) 

Noes. 'm9 . ' 

and Miv Pitt's amendment was a^rwards adopted, 7 
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On a motion by Ulr, Wilberforce, " That it is ihc opihion of this 
House, that tfa(s present drcmn^tances oiTratiet onght not to preclude 
tiie government i^tibis cotmtty from entertaining ^posttls for a general 
pacification; and Uiat k is ibr the interest of 61:^ Britain to md^ 
peace with France, provided it can be effected on fair terms, and i|i an 
honourable manner ;'* 

Mr Pitt delivered his sentiments as follows : 

i shall certainly endeavour. Sir, to con&ie #hat I have tb 
say «b the ^real pOittt u^der conMd^ration, ahd must stand ejc- 
cused if I do not folloT^ fl)iie right honourable gentleman • i^o 

♦ Mr. fox* 
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no bl^me to my h«tiioijicf4i)le Jfriendri^ho J)ii8>niAde 4bi$ iim>tioo» 
though I JamQiit f(p4 4/ep)ore .thut (he-, bus done ^m>. i He ^haa 
aotedy no Aovilfit^ Irom (he /uUest .c^nvj^on dmt liewM.dis* 
a^gmg hts cUiity to his €omstilii^(^taiaiid:to the ^mblic at hrge. 
A great deal has been said this ni^t^ihout Holland bmng Fott, 
n^ithout .taking ,into cpi^sidf^ticm tidl the civcumalancea 'diat 
belpng to the i^o^e. It is no$ jn^ biisiaess ait pt esen^ but at any 
other time I should not be unwilling to diftcussi wbelber it wtm 
not of immense sdyauts^e %q Eur^^e in geoera), .that JloUund 
\ras not added to Fi;a^ce without a stEi|ggle> and ^ich> teit Sk 
tjie interference of jl;his cou^try^ vpuld h^v^e taken place two 
yW^ Ago- T4iis ^^mf ^er, a l^i^ ttrnggle^ uafofftuiiate I 
admit in the issiie^l^jbeen foiled oUeflytfrom thaitoouMtry 
^^dulging un£pwded ko^^^ pf ipieaoe, ji§^ a treaty < of 'aUiaMe» 
which has ended m ,th^ir ifming jt>i^ i^v^ided and oootpieied ; 
in.t|^^ having 4nbiiafftted» ibe^g j^mmtd iprolmtiAn, mod 
h%vvE^ bei^n defrauded of fp^r .iniljioiis of money. P^Im^ it 
nw^y Jt>e ti^tt^r for fimn. M the end, bt^t it isjwtoiWy bettor te 
tjbte $1^ <^ t}^ wpr^V h^w^ver iNMiKf$wa|»e.:it m9j bor ibr.tha 
i^^ifants,^ t^t c^ff^^% ^ pjfm^ j9K9mont» (that th^ 
were^unitc^ to Fran^:^^ l#^ ja sf»^^^ 9P4 .ui)9«c€ie9s%)^«tnif||^ 
and T»^n Hoftmd k w ^r^ i|^«i^tipa. ^ ^r(vm yriDfie$A 
of jy^ifg^ed ^p.hfr, m %«ff# /aiM)«s«io9«..irhen. isbp mm^ in 

t|>^.^f^thrf hjBrpp^ff. }(J{M».be^iargMCifdi ibw» PJgftt^^Mt 
tbj* ijouptiy^iit^pd ]up#n th/^^ present Jiiistij»d7«wflwa«yiww 
vM|l a gre^ i|q4 jMWei^jd i«pi»fodMl«8r,ii9j^ wd i ^ 

a^in^:^t;II^cqpfe^wfK?yii9 flimoii^jioi(dimtei«b«Ai A^it 
Mf^ld . wk, : 3sh§^^r» ip ^i'^^^'f^ tfe j H Wfllton ^f po««e aad 
wai> w^ baxe n9t iiumbed tb^ iriA cMmdi >tb^ arguo /«|»ony 
which |t is impossible, ibiqr »>uld JiaiKe.had withouft Ibt rixiMk 
ence of that confederacy ? To look for JMgotkttPn at AsrpTO* 
%(nt)iioment i§ prqMtiwfi, tboiigii Ijil#ok in it nt up remote 
period; I b#ve m o^m^mu m^mit ^Mmoctid vi^ Ji^ Imai- 
nm, «;> follc^w iiQr bWQUrabl^ JsiflMl^ iMLlbrri^hMioufiUe 
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gendemen to the West^Indiesi to examine the eA^rts that have 
been made by this country, and compare them with those made 
in any former period; from which we should clearly see, 
whether greater exertions had ever been made, and whether the 
distresses in that quarter had not been aggravated by a great 
mortality and other accidental causes. 

But I come to the question immediately before us. I beg 
leave to. consider what that question is, and I must say, that 
my honourable fnend, in making his motion, suffered himself 
to be deceived in the manner of stating it ; and this pervaded 
the whole of his argument. His statement was neither more 
nor less than this : Is a peace on fair and honourable terms 
preferable to the continuance of the war? We should not 
have been debating here so long, if this were the question ; 
about this there can be no diffidence of opinion. But the 
question is, Whether a peace on fair and honourable terms, 
which is the end of idl war» is more likdy to be attained by 
negotiation at the present moment, than by a continuance of 
the war ? Are you more likely to arrive at a better and more 
secure peace with a reasonable prospect of permanency on 
fair and hcmourabie terms, by a continuance of the war with 
energy and vigour, till a more favourable opening presents 
itself f by taking some step /or other to encourage and invite 
negotiation? That is the question which puts away at once 
all the declamations on the advantages of peace, whfich nobody 
in this country will deny ; — where the rapid effects of peace 
have healed wounds, infinitely greater than any we have expe- 
rienc<Bd since the commencement of the present war, in repairing 
losses far more affiBCtin^ the prosperity of the country than any 
we have sustained, ^md which were so vigorously experiaiced in 
the interval of a few years, as to make us alipost forget the 
calamities of fonner wars. 

Sir, that being the state of the question, I mean to submit 
to the House, that at the preitot moment perseverance in die 
contest is xoffw wise and [frudent, and more likely in the end 
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to affect a safe, lastiog, and hcmourable peace; than any at«- 
tempt at negptiation. My honourable friend does not choose 
to state that this country ought to take the fint steps to peace, 
and he claims great merit for his moderation in not going so 
far, but only that ministers ought to receive overtures. I beg 
leave to submit, whether this be not only taking the first step 
but doing it in the most exceptionable manner* To say it is 
not an overture on our part, if we have received no intima- 
tion whatever from the government of France to treat, to 
say we shall be glad to treat, is what no man living will con- 
tend. Where the overture comes from the legislature of the 
^ country, it is attended with a degree of publicity which the 
right honourable gentleman admits is one of the merits c^ our 
constitution. But surely thi& mode of making overtures of 
peace is not the most convenient, inasmuch as it makes known 
the whole terms of peace to . the enemy. It leaves no will 
to ministers to take advantage of any.fkvinirable cirdumstances 
that may occur. For that reason it is that the legislature does 
not usually interfere in such transactions, as the true state of 
the transactions is only fully understood by a few^ and there- 
fore it has been wL^ly comi^itted to the executive government. 
Why has this country, which is so jealous of its rights and 
liberties, intrusted such prerogatives to the croiwn ? Why is 
the making o£ peace and war, and other prerogatives which 
form the happiness of this constitution, intrusted $o die King? 
Because it has been found, that the power of parliament was 
. sufficient to prevent the royal prerc^^ive from beii^ carried^ 
beyond its proper limits. I say the question is then> whether 
you will step forward, and assume this power of the crown at a 
crisis of peculiar delicacy ? i • 

The right honourable gentleman who spoke last, was of opi- 
nion that the French convention, from tlie puUicily:^ its pro- 
ceedings, bore a nearer rdsemUance to the Britidi constitution, 
than the constitution.of (my othercoimtry. In thi^ocompari- 
soD, I trust, it: wa$ not meant to be carried anyftrther, as if 
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the uUereNs of-tbit-ooiMlr^ were tobe 6kaiu9i in one^populi^ 
tmmiMj^ Iluypetheriglitlionoarablegeacl^ttiieui'iiiiotfeosiueh 
fft kife.iritbFnnce. I Mok theriglit hodourable gentleman 
teok 1^' that idea lyther liMtilj. I am by* n<» meiM cetudn> nbt 
i»it.woitkwhila>licre^exMaiDe^ wlileUiera d^tpotfc gov^rti- 
BMrt^ m» ananarohial repubtic, iice that of Fkranoey mott nearly 
reaeaAlaa Jthe conslitiition'of Great Brkain^ wbich is removed at 
aiijeyialJittanee from both extremes. 

Tlw puUie^ of thepppoeedh>gs*of the FVendi'ConventfoiJy 
hftft) bean >tke souset of omrage, horror, «ad cHsgust, to etery 
feeUi^rhtot^ Thatipabliciq^ hac been a faithfbl recorder, and 
an aecumta fntneii of the enortnity of their proceedings. The 
qiiellioat iay irfiether we are to take the £afst step towards n^- 
tiatiioa»>or'to:goon, trusting to the executi^ government to 
t9l^.the.4>ppan«nityof'thefir^ fiprooraUe momoit fornego- 
tiatipii> -and. in the mem time. stnengthenihg the hands of thist 
geyeynmsMv to poaevei^e with vigeinr in the contest in which 
we.a¥e:eiig^[f di We havebeen4oM, thiat ^although this qi^tion 
has been J several ' times 'brought forward, it has never b€^n 
dt«eotly:4isposed of; it has never been directly negatived. I 
cwIopA ihntiit has in* eflbct been direody h^atived. For when 
the ipetion-ims^iniade sometime ago,' an am«»imeilt was made 
to tfK^ motion'y:stating9c4hat we were ^resolved to persevere in the 
CfiVMt^ .trusting thai His Majesty would seine the first fiivotir- 
aWe^opporSiiui^ihat-preaented for treating widi security. I 
b^iito^now^ whether f that wbkh was done wi<ii> deliberatbn, 
waftnot^negatiflfuig tl^AaolsoQ;; . Sidisequent to that^' this qoes- 
ti<^(rai,diaoussedjagaiit and ^again, «Bd this House cm thofis 
oc^(aAioiMhcanie.totifesohitk>n, thiUiitdid notcbnceh^ey under 
the present circumstances of the countries, -negotiation wms a 
measurft.expedieiiiftobeiadsptedlv 

BnfeaiiotheD^iiciBtieii htete arises. Have ^e oireun^istanee^ 
eodtAtaatmn^ of the counirymaierkdly altera siik;e 'tbe klirt; 
IM«4i«ioon.i the subject^' or skteO' my hdnour^yte fri^d first 
foi^i}imoiiif.iMaimi^^ ttas th^posttfre 
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(yf affairs varied since ^t time* so as to make negotimioQ 
more eligible at the- preseat moment than it was at any fonoer 
period? I heard my honourable friend state one. fact on this 
business, which no evidence can c^tradict. . I . h^aid him 
with pleasure state, that the situation of France waa now so 
weakened and exhausted^ as to make peace^ with thai, govern 
ment, though not secure, yet, in consequence of ttiat weakr 
nesa, attended with- a considerable degree of security. Tha^ 
something moreof this-security exists at die present ^moment, 
I not only admit, but contend that the prospect is improving 
every day, and that this becomes more, and more asoertainad; 
as I shall state before I sit down* But. id thia ajreason why 
we should negotiate at this moment ? I think not* From, fi^ts 
that are notorious, fi*om thing$ known to the world, there is 
now a general feeling that there is, comparatively speaking, a 
sense of security in the cpuntry,^ when compared with the 
alarminiduneaatness which some time ago prevailed. The easfaef 
have noAbeeOiable to- avail themselves of their success. and 
acquisitions, nor have they acquired solid and substantial 
istrength. The natural anxiety of the people of this country 
has led them to ren^ark the progress of the decay, d^dine, and 
ruin of the enemy, as being more r^pid than ^q^ c(nddhav( 
foreseen. When this business w«s formeily 'diicusaed, . it was 
used as-a very considerable argumait- against -negotiation, that 
from our situation then,wexould not h<^ to^troot m A France 
on terms of equality : that our a&irs since the commencement 
of , the war were in so unfavounMe « state, that we could not 
reasonably hope to obtain terms of equality, or any thing imt 
and honourable. Is not this- argument very, considerabty 
strengthened "at thia mome];it^ when< yon eempave tjie. state 
of "tiiis "cojantiy and France ? Exhamtod- and wearied wilhtbe 
adSiCion of your own weakness, will you, give uputhecont^t 
'in despair? ^ We should then, like HoUand,. have tocansidtr 
what indemnity FMmee would expect of 'U6.1 I state this in -4i 
prac^tical objection, and wholly independent <^ any question«on 
the security of negotiation. Those, who argue for peace, ($oa- 
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fiider our f ituation as rendered more fit for negotiation in this 
way:— that we have lost our allies, by which we are reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that we must listen to peace ; and 
now that our allies have deserted us, it is unnecessary to obtain 
their consent. We formerly refused to treat with France, be- 
cause we were satisfied she was unable to maintain that peace 
and amity that ought to prevail among neutral nations. Gentle- 
men have chosen to forget all the arguments used with regard 
to acknowledging the republic of France. We refused to treat 
with M. Chauvelin after ^e unfortimate murder of Louis XVL 
We refused to acknowledge a government that had been reeking 
with the blood of their sovereign. Was not that an objection 
not to acknowledge them at that period ? The murder of die 
King preceded but a very few days the declaration of war against 
this country. 

The next argument is, whether you would dishonour yourself 
by acknowledging a republic that might^ndange^our own inde- 
pendence, and which made a public profession o^nrinciples which 
went to destroy the independence of every natfon of Europe? I 
say, I will not acknowledge such a republic. The question here 
is but simply whether you will acknowledge so as to treat with it ? 
It is not, nor has it been, since the commencement of the war, 
the interest of England, not from any one circumstance, but 
from taking all circumstances together, to institute a negotiation 
with the ruling powers now existing in France. 

As to the declaration of the Emperor to the Diet, if it is au- 
thentic, that' he should be happy to enter into a negotiation for 
peace, I beg leave to say, this declaration must be supposed to 
bind the Emperor in no other capacity than as head of the em- 
pire ; and I am sure they cannot, and will not state that that 
precludes him, as Duke of Austria, or King of Bohemia, firom 
performing any agreement he may choose to enter into, on his 
own separate account, in those capacities. As the bead of the 
empire, he might, from the present situation of that Qountry, 
think it wise and expedient to go beyond the line he nu^ chidk 
out to himself as a sovereign prince and. king, as King of Bobe« 
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mia and Archduke of Austria. There may be circumstaBces to 
induce him, as the head of the empire, to wish to open a n^o- 
tiation with France, rather than run the risk of a separate nego- 
tiation, through the medium of the King of Prussia, contrary to 
the constitution of the Germanic body. One of the next points 
relied upon, and imputed as blame to ministers, was the circum- 
stance of the war in La Vendue and with the Chouans being at 
an end. I do not see how that circumstance can attach any 
blame to government. It has been stated, that the inhabitants 
of La Vendue have submitted to the French republic. Who- 
ever has conversed with gentlemen coming from France, has 
been made acquainted with the situatioa of the inhabitants of La 
Vendue and the Chouans, as well as from the Paris newi^pape]:s. 
They will do well to. consider, whether the French government 
can have any degree of confidence* that they can reap the least 
advantage from that union. The advantages of the peace in that 
quarter have been entirely in favour of La Vendue and Britannyi 
and not of the republic ; the inliabitants^ have gained by the 
treaty, and lost nothing. The republic has no right to. any 
accession of strength from this district of the kingdom. Were 
they subject to requisitions ? or did they furnish recruits for the 
army ? or did they increase the treasure of the country ? By the 
articles of their submission to the laws of the republic, if* they 
are reported truly, they are in fact an independent govemment| 
from which what are called patriots are excluded. The state of 
La Vendue was directly the reverse of that of Holland ; and if 
that country was not an accession of strength to the republic, is 
it noi-a confession of the weakness of the government, that they 
found themselves under the necessity, notwithstanding all their 
splendid success, to enter into such a treaty as a sovereign would 
never have entered into but from necessity ? 
• There is another circumstance which has been relied upon, 
and which I must not pass over in silence. Among othier events 
of the day* we see that Holland and France have entered into 
an alliance; and that Hplbnd is to furnish France frith twelve 
ships of the linei and eighteen frigates. The present state of 
VOL. II. h: 
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Hdhtttd mMkM that circtmutane^^ more favourable for Mb 
country Chan w« had reason to expect it would have been when 
HoUand waa over*mn by the Ftretieh. 

The quettion is^ wheliier the state of France is not so weak i 
whether the distractioDs and disturbancea of the country, and 
the discontetita of the peoplOf are ncft so great, as are likdy to 
lead to some change or new order o^ things, more favourable 
than any that has hithetto appeared? 

Krst, ta to the wedoiess of Frattce. We have been UM by 
the right honourable gentleman, that there was no appearance in 
FMnce of the relaxation of its efibrts ; AAi the reign of terror 
ended witli the month of July last; and subsequent to that 
period they have been as successful as ever. But surely it is not 
very wonderfiil if the operations of that great and extraordinary 
machine had wound up thie whole of that extensive empire, by 
all the men who were put m a state of requisition, and by all the 
meretricious treasure that was amassed; if so many caused 
ci^erating so long, the effectis were not to cease as immedfoitiely aM 
the causes. The effects in their operation survive the causes? 
but havethe Freiich acquired fresh vigour ? Whoever has taketl^ 
i&y pains to look at the number and efforts of their atroies, and 
state of die provisions and magazines, and attends to the mannto 
in which requisitions have been carried on ; whoevidr r^ads die 
accounts the members of the convention give of themselves'i 
wfloever Heads their speeches; whoever trusts to their o#n ac- 
count of themselves ; — these all prove that the vigour and exer; 
tfon of that country h^ve been evidently dimirii^fng. 

In* the next place, look at the state of their asslgnats, Which 

for a long time has been the snhjett of a great deal of ahxious^ 

attend Oft to the convention. They have been einj^eiy^d dttttogt^ 

in a perpetual contest about two thingsj — to mald^ a consftitu^ 

tion, and to taise their credit, by preventing an unlitiHted lidiAber 

of assigtiats entering intoxirculation. ' The3r tKere^e^ psisBed » 

decree to withdraw a certain number of them to rai^e^th^creditv 

The nominal value of assignats was only 2bL per cent; At pl-e* 

sent they are "somewhat less than SL per cent. Their expeddt^ 

15 
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tvtr^ is incredible ; last month it iimottnted to twenty-seven b^il- 
lions gteHing, whicH is more than i^ wanted b^ Great Britain ifi 
the course of k feir. This ^pense amdonts to thre6 himdred 
and twenty-four millions sterling per aniiam, ii^hich exteeds the 
whole national debt of Great Britairi. The Commerce of that 
country is tbttil^ eitinguished, dUd k portion 6f btmkruptcy 
mixes itself with every transaction. 

The next article is the plric^ df provision^, f^sf^ecttilg wMeh 
I have received a great deal of authentic kiforlbation withini 
these few days, indeed I ma^ say Within these few hours; 
and the price of provision^ is so very high, and scarcity pre- 
^ails to such a degree, as ihxist ktop a!! gteeit $inA exteieisive 
operations. 

In the liext place, I dbdbt very thiich whkher the provisions 
for the French army atid n^ will ih future he Uo tegularly sup- 
plied sis they fortherly have been. I hdve a^cdjunts of p^visionft 
being re-landed from on bdS^d some of the ships at Brest ; atid 
ttie city of Paris has been supplied by {Pittances from the army 
on the Rhine. Expressions of discontent are not confined to 
individuals, but are generatJ, arid stich as come home to the door 
of every individual in France. What will be the efi^t of this 
Complicated pressure, how long ft may b6 Continued, ca what 
order of things miay trltifriately rise out of it, t sltall n6t pretend 
to ^y. But I thiiik it ik^ prdddce, arid probSfibly at no great 
distari^^ of time, some hew or&ei of thirigs, more friendly to a 
geheral pacification, and to a regular intercourse with the othei^ 
establiished powers of Europe. Sitch h the genuine prospect for 
all the countries of Europe, for an order of &ings more satis-^ 
factory than we have seen at any former period. It is owing to 
your' perseverance in forcing them, and to which they are un- 
equaly that they would willingly accept of peace* But because 
you have such a prospect at this moment, you are by no means 
certain that a safe'and honourable peace could be obtained. 
That is, at this moment, premature ; a continuance of your 
perseverance some time longer will in all probability produce 
that happy efiect. 

H 2 
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Compare tke situation and resources of this country^ feeling 
for the burdens of the country, which must be felt by the poor 
and indiiatrious to a certain extent, and deploring their neces- 
sityr as they must obstruct the increasing wealth of the country* 
Look also at the manufactures and trade and revenue, and com- 
pare it with the expense of the war* Compare the annual 
expenditure of twenty or twenty-five millions sterling, to the 
enormous sum of twenty-seven millions sterling per month, or 
three hundred and twenty-four millions per annum, the sum 
yearly expended by France. After you have made these com- 
parisons, tell me whether you will lay aside your exertions, under 
the peculiar circumstances in which you are now placed. You 
have laid on taxes unprecedented in their amount, but at the 
same time having the satisfaction to know that they are borne by 
the inhabitants of this country without any material severe pres- 
sure. You are provided therefore with the most ample and 
liberal supplies for the present campaign. But is that the case 
with France ? No. Every month, every week, is an additional 
strain of the new machine, and they are not provided with any 
of that enormous expense which I have mentioned, but must 
raise it all by forced means, by requisitions, by robbery, and 
plunder* I have trespassed too long on the patience of the 
House. I conclude by observing again, that I have to hope for 
a more favourable order of things, and I have no reason to be 
satisfied with any attempt at negotiation at this moment : but 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war for a short time longer, we 
have every reasonable prospect that we shall be able to procure 
for ourselves a solid, permanent, and honourable peace. 

The resola^on was rejected: the House dividing on die order of the 
day, moved by Mr. Windham, 

Ayes........ 201 
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The Hoase having proceeded to the order of the day for taking into 
coiisideration His lifojesty's lateprodamation against seditious meetings, 

Mr. Pitt rose and saic^ 

That the circumstances, upon vhich he meant to ground the 
proceedings of that night had made so deep an impression on 
the mind of every gentleman in that House, as well as on diat 
of «very man in the country, that it would not be necessary 
for him to make any comments on them. The public had seexl 
with becoming indignation, that a virtuous and beloved sove- 
reign had been attacked in the most criminal and outrf^^us 
manner, and at a time too when he was in the exercise of the 
greatest and most important function of kingly capacity, when 
he was going to assemble the great council of the nation : 
that great, and indeed only resource against every national 
evil. The first impulses of every man's mind, after an attack 
80 immediately directed against the life of the Iting of these 
realms^ must be those of horror and detestation of the wicked, 
the diabolical wretches, who in contempt of the respect and 
reverence due to the sacred character of their sovereign — in 
contempt of the whole legislature, by a kind of concentrated 
malice, directed a blowat otice at its three branches, in attempt- 
ing to assassinate a mild and benignant monarch, who was th0 
great cement and centre of our glorious constitution* In eon- 
templating this calamity, the House would leel that some cor- 
rection must be given to the laws, at present in force agfunst 
such crimes ; means must be found to repress the spirit which' 
gave birth to so daring an outrage^ and to prevent such unpre- 
cedented consequences of sedition, and of sedition too leading 
to assassination by the most despicable^ as well as» the most 
dangerous of all modeii of attack, against the vital principles of 
the state, in the person of the sovereign^ 

If, under this fii^t impression, every imui i^ould think. him<^ 
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self called upon (as he was sure would be the case) by the 
loyalty and allegiance he owed to the sovereign oflBce, and by 
affection to the person of the sovereign, by the reverence due 
^ religion^ by self-preservation its^lf^ apd the happiness of 
society at large, to apf^y a remedy to those very alarming 
sjnnptoms, another impression would arise out o£ it, equally 
forcible, and equally obvious, namely, that they would do this 
businj^ but by halvef , and act careFessly and ineffec^^ly, if 
they dirept^ their i|tt^Qtion oply po t|iat s^paf a^e act, an4 i^qt 
fo tho^ vefy mischieypm ^nd fonnidabl^ circuqpstapc^, whiait 
w^p cqnnepted ivith }J, ip poipt of prigcij^lfSi a^^ which pi«- 
daced it> in pojnt of iact* 

In endeaypurii^ to Ipt^d \he f^t^ntipn of ^e If ous^ ^o ^ 
f^medies which appeared to hifn ippst ljke)y to b^ e^ffid^pt (a 
thi^ pu|po^, |ie iirou]d not ^flyer^ tP legal di^tinc|ipn8, ^y|( to 
pnidentifil principles. If th^ Houfg vie^^d thp 9^para|$ ftct 
yritb A&t fye of hocrpr he c^no^ived they mu^t* and if, ifie^r- 
iug it po, th^ty felt the ciHiyiciiop, th^t * rep^itipn of au<A 
fi9Prwi*i«8 shftuld he pr§Y§njt^ jniipediftt^ : Jhg n^yj pp^t, 
tb»r 'nauld iiStiprftss itf^f wpoQ Uieir |piwlp> as ^wjpg flroni 
0§ tWQ (am^r, ir^, that they ft^ppl^ %4pp» ^PWfl meani? tp 
BFI^v^t th^se spdi^ipui? ftpfififjftbH^, ^{lich s^ry^^ §8 y^hicl^s tp 
f§ctLo^ and 4i«lpyf^ty^ ^bicb f^npd ^\kd Jif pj aljye the %pi^ 
itf di^flfePtipn^ apd^lfed the mx^fy of thp, people with ^km^ 
t^t« a^ had the inpet indubit^l^le prppf tp support him in 

miiTS^f that this ^entinjent pfirv»4«4 np( pnly that Hou^e, l^m 

dl th§ tcingdOffi; ^d that in pq pnp. ipi^appe whjcb hod gypr 
0i5pjiirrp4> V€i?P th^ Cowmppp polled upon ippr^ Ipudly by llw 
^b^ a«4 prf^yers of 9x1 ^in^iftMs coo^pi unity ^ (hap they Wj^(^ 
^t thi^ timp by thp whole peoplp of England* to avert thp mm 
wjlh ??lW<* those ^sppiblies mpp^ppd t^P co^nt^y, by p^gv^^^ltr 
ing thpii: fprtftpr pf pppedipgfu |n fqll hqpef tl^t tl^ H9B«§ 
^^ the forcp pf Apsp ip^pp^ipi^ m fprcibly as l^p 44<}^ w4 

vj>\ri4 §grfi? te »pw»« swch weaftMrp as bp M rttt4^^ te> 

his motion of that daj^ fpidd gpt ta t)|^ plp$pt« It npiig|t> 
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ma^e for the projUctioB <^ HUM^^^y's P«i^&oq:,1^^ be inr 
formed them, that the ather Houae had now under At^coiuH^r- 
}i\ipn g bill to ^bat effect, which be ^ape4 would «opn be Jai4^ 
bie^re thepa for their concurrence*. Hie o&ot^on, tb^^foi?^ ^^ 
m^ directed to alter or enforce the laws of th^ Xim*^ sfifet^^^ibu^ 
to prevent those meetings, to which all the mischief^ ib^ .4^ 
iQ^t^uipied weifc^ribntable. 

The meetings to inrhich he ,aU]^dad w^ece, he §^ia pf ^9 ^^ 
$cripitiiQns ; under the £r^t^f those deser%>tipnft, ffJl those i^^ejU 
inff^ whic^h^ under a ^ejbext (to which tikBy by Qo iQft$u3« adb^^ ) 
of |>etitioniag parliament fer rights Af which thfty ji&Qted |0^ 
deprived, agitated ^esUons, and pro«;»uJigated opinions %»d 
insinuations hostile to the ei^isting goveromenit, Mfii tendiog iq^ 
bring it into disrepute with the people* The other descriptmif 
^OPgb le^ numerous, not l^ss pnbUc, nor .less dangeroui^ wm» 
coQcerted evidently for the puipose ^ ^d$fi&mniSLti^g MigM^ 
grounds of jealousy, discontent, and false complaints gainst 
the constitution ; of irritating the minds 9f tbe pe$)!ple ItgaiPil 
tbe^r lawful governors; and of encouraging tbeni to ft$^ of 
even treason itself. In these nieetings every ibiog dxnt could 
create %?tion, eyi^y thing th$t could excite didoyalty, ^mrjr 
thing that CjO>4d pr^are tl^ imnds of these' who attend^ t» 
rj^b#lUon, Wjss industriou^y circulated, ^oth (these zequkod 
fOD^ stroog Jaw to prevent them ; for, if the nnn of the execu- 
ti]7js government wiis notstrengtbmed by each a Jaw, they wonld 
bis ^ntinued, if not to the utter ruin, certainly to the kdfeUUe 
4ifigf»9^ of tlie pouo^ry. 

As to the first of those descriptionsy no ana w<xaid a^estuye to 
d^y the right «f ibe people to express their Afnnioiis impolU 
tic9i fmn and measures* and to discnss aad asiiert libeir ligfat ei 
peltititniog oU the bnandbes of the legidatur^j norvw tfasne 
•ny tnanjvbo waidd be farther from encmaching ma tbatitgbt 
tbaa bio^lf' It was juodoublfidty a most valuable privilega, 
^ vbieb nothing thoidd deprive th^m. But on Aa other bandy 
y iM^B^p of this kiiid wese made the tnare €oii«^ 
for a^ wbicb mm M Wfionfietaat with tbe jiberty «f >tbo si^ 
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ject as it was possible to imagine any thing to be ; i^ instead oF 
stating grievances, the people were excited to rebellion; if^ 
instead of faToaring the principles of freedom, the very found- 
ation of it was to be destroyed, and with it die happiness oi the 
people ; it was high time for the legislature to interpose with its 
authority* 

This consideration, he confessed, occasioned considerable 
difficulty, but it did not create an insuperable dilemma. In 
applying the desired remedy, two things were to be looked to— • 
the first, to correct the abuse of a sacred and invaluable priri- 
lege ; the second, to preserve that privilege inviolate :^ caution, 
was therefore necessary, lest, on the one hand, they should 
encroach on the rights of the people, or, on the other, should 
suffiu* the abuse of those rights to become the instrument of their 
total extinction. This was a matter of great delicacy, and 
should be attended to in the detail ; but the House would see, 
that at present the real question was, did not the pressure of 
the moment call for some remedy ? - 

According to the opinions which he had collected, as well as 
he had been able, from others, and such as he had formed for 
himself, the great point wanted at this moment was a more clear 
and defined power in the magistrate, to disperse and put an end 
to all meetings likely to be productive of consequences such as 
were already mentioned. He by no means meant this power of 
dispersion to extend to meetings professedly and obviously law* 
ful, and held for legal and constitutional purposes; but that, 
in every case of a numerous meeting, of whatever nature, or 
under whatever colour, notice should be given, so as to enable 
the magistrate to keep a watchful eye over their proceedings. 
He should therefore propose, that whatever be the pretext of a 
public meeting, (if the House was at all of opinion there was any 
necessity for the regulation of such meetings,) such notice 
diould be given to the magistrate, in order that he might attaid, 
for the preservation of the public peace ; that he m%ht watch 
the proceedings} to prevent any measure that might tend to 
attadc, or to bring into contempt, rither the sovereign himself 
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or any branch oi the established government of the country. 
That the magistrate should be empowered to apprehend any per- 
sons whose conduct should seem calculated for those purposes, 
and that any resistance to the authority of a magistrate so act- 
ing, should be deemed felony in eVery person concerned in it. 
That, on perceiving the proceedings of such meeting to be 
tumultuous, and leading to the bad consequences he had already 
mentioned, the magistrate should have power similar to that 
which he had already by the riot act, to disperse that assembly ; 
and that, after reading the riot act, and ordering them to dis- 
perse, any number of persons remaining should, as by the riot 
act, incur the penalty of the law, that of felony. The House 
would see^ that this summary power in the magistrate, while it 
would still leave to the people the fair right to petition, on the 
one hapd, would, on the other, prevent the abuse of it. Hiis, 
he said, was the outline. All detail he would reserve for future 
discussion. 

Under the other description of meetings, through which the 
minds of the people were poisoned, fell those of public lecturers, 
who made the dissemination of sedition the source of iivelihood. 
To them he thought it would be proper to apply regulations 
something like those that passed about fourteen years ago, in 
an act, which, from the learned gentleman who brought it in> 
was called MansfiekTa act, and by which all houses wherein 
meetings of an improper kind were held on a Sunday, were to 
be treated as disorderly houses* And, to avoid evasion, the 
clause should apply to every house wherein any people met, ex- 
ceeding a certain nimiber to be stated in the act, the real family 
of the House. These, said he, are the outlines of the measure I 
have to propose ; and so convinced am I that there can be but 
one feeling, and one opiniony that some measure of this kind is 
, necessary [here a cry of ** hear !* ' from the opposite side] ; and 
so little am I shaken in that conviction by the adverse vocifera- 
tions of ^^ hear] hear!*' that 1 am sure I should but show a 
distrust of the cause, if I said any more. I will therefore only 
move, 
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*' That leave be given to Jbring in a hiU fqr tjie m^re eSefir 
tually prpvepting of seditious meetings fmd asjiemblies.*' 

After a debate of much warmth, in which the measure was loudly 
reprobated by Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Grejy the House divided 
on ihe motion for leave to bring in the b3]| 

Ayes ^214 

Koes 4s 



!■ *'f 
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On the question for the second reading of the bill for more effectually 
preventing seditious meetings and assemblies, 

Mr. Pitt sa^4» tliat as he Jbad r^>eated]y delivered his senti- 
ifieap^ upon the l^ill, he felt but Ikx^id incl^ied unnecejssarily tp 
take up the attention of the Houset particularly as most j^rt of 
.what h^d been already sfid that day h^ little conx>ection with 
the qu^tion. IJnder this descriptipn he di4 not inclHde the 
cpmpfiri^n which t^e rigfxt honomr^le gpitleman * had thp^gbt 
prp^er to draw betwe^ a revolutioQ in tbis cjpnnt^ in favour 
of the hpu^ of Stuarty fuod ^ revplutjipf) in favour pf 0ilt kind 
Pf gpvprnwpnt which French princjpjes woM recpro«ien4 ap^ 
jjOLCuljC^e. ^o m^n cpu]4 bp xjapjre ^ft^s^^l^ tbm he wf» pf the 
^eadf^l c^amitie^ thfit th# n^tipn wpuW ^IWteip ^y % r^-p|5t^- 
l^hment pf a ^ppisb^ prptend^jr , wfep W9¥i4i #<> 4ovb^ endea- 
yo^irtp sirfjyprf pijr KJp^rtmf fm fpI^W> ^ p^r J#w«» .^d 
pp^il^ly hp ffijght guccpf^ Jn feis pbj^cf. IJe 1^4 pp bwt^ipp, 
jipYirpver, i^ d^hmf^> jth^ Vf re ftp *p cbjjs^ fjetwpe^ twp sufh 
bprnblp ^terna^Fp9, bP WOjiW pb^rf«rfly H^fef Mie f es^rijtion 
«f )ip prp^endcr tp th»t fir»el ai!^.dpfplg|^n|j ^y^fpp pf ^ngfchy, 
y^ch wp)dd radically ^estrpy ^ 1} ^ste p^i^cjp^s f)y whiph sppial 

pirdeF W^ nm^^mfi* U^ mi^tM flPt 19 WP^ wUb the Wgbt 
Jppp»raWp gPQt)#Riap ijn ^c^riig, J^t ^gr? we j^er ^fee ^^w^ 

♦ Mr.Fox. 
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ready ta n^e jthe same «a^ific^ ihU they h^^ ifmp in f^ 
necessary a resistaoce; ^d he furtfier ad|iu^te4> thfit wh^^ w^ 
expressed ourselves equally viUiog tp tifk our Uvf^ m 9I> i^po* 
sition to either jacobitical or jacqbmica} prmcipl^, yye h^4 ^o 
more to o&r, nor were we any longer to seek for any pr^ctip^ 
diffisrence. It happened conveniently for his purpose^ that the 
arguments and illustrations employed by the righf honourable 
gentleman fiimished him with materials which would serve for 
an answer to most of hjs argument^, as &r as he ba4 urgied ^Pf 
thing closely connected with the sulqect. Of this cpmpjirilf)P 
between the two kinds of revolutibns alluded to in partii^ul^r, 
wit|)out attempting to reason on which side t|ie choiice ought to 
preponderate, it was su£Bci^ to say, that wf were ready wUh 
our lives to Resist the introduction oi either. 

Here, then, Mr. Pitt said, hq wished to pause, and beseech the 
right honourable gentleman to adopt the sage c^unf^ pi hi^ 
ancestors, with the same ardour which he expressed wh^ h^ 
declared his desire to imitate the valour of their arms. Our 9ii-^ 
cesfors expelled the fiunily pf the Stuarts, and establishefl tb^ 
glorious and immortal revcdotiqu, in th^ first instatici^ by the 
sword ; but their bravery might have been inefiectqal, if tbfiy hf4 
not secured their object by legklative provisions. It ms in Ihjf^ 
paanner, more than by personal valo^f, that they pr^sery^ ^e 
constitution. What was the bill of righ^ itself^ but 4 m99a^§ 
adopted by our ancestors in consequence of th^ir finding tb<99? 
selves under nei|^ circumstances? Th^ dedfirfd it to hp hig^ 
treason to dispute the queen's authority, to deny tbilt thl) IwiyiT 
ment was compet«Qt to confine and limit tbfi m<:ce9^^, apd, 
finally, to gender attempts tointrodiice a ^Stia«)9 ^iffi^i^ ^p|n 
diat vhf ch they had eatablisfied by the law«> fel^ftJAVriF W^flit 
Upon examining ^ pr^swint hill it WQidd be fm^ 4^ \k^k 
example was rigidly adhqred to, and px^veotiFe vpei^its resf)f ^ 
to, on motives of poHqr aiid pm^oncr, in oard^ ^ gt^4 ^g^Pf^ 
that extreme whi<ih would make it neqessary for mf^f tP v\^k 
their lilies hi a cpnteit, a^d be i^ivolved in ill the mi«^ii^ th#| 
attend a civil war. One great recommendation of this tg^ppr^ry 
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measure waSf that it strictly adhered to the examples of for- 
mer times ; and whi]e it added to the general security, made no 
innoTation on the constitution, nor, in the smallest degree, 
weakened the spirit of the laws. Our ancestors, in times of 
danger, and even during that intenral which took place between 
the deposition and the restoration of the monarch)!, adhered, as 
much as so peculiar a situation would admit, to ancient forms, 
and conducted the public business by means of both Houses of 
Fu'liament, if that assembly could properly be called a parlia- 
ment, when it was actually deprived of one of its component 
parts. 

Were there no precedents, no hmd-marks, to guide dieir pro* 
ceedings on the present emergency ? In days of difficulty and 
danger, which had threatened one branch of the legislature, and 
when doubts had arisen respecting the competency of parliament 
to legislate in one particular case — limiting the succession of 
the crown, our ancestors made a law suitable to the occasion* 
But at this time what was the enemy that we had to contend 
with, and what the danger to be repelled ? Not an attack upon 
one branch of the legislature, not a doubt about the ri^t to 
legislate in a particular case ; the right to legislate at aU was 
questioned, and the legality of monarchy itself in any nb»pe was 
denied. Was that, he begged to ask, a proper time to sit still, 
and refrain from taking vigorous and efiectual measures, merely 
because they might deviate in some degree^ from establiriied 
practice? The parallel that had been attempted to be drawn 
between the measures of the executive government at this time, 
and those of the house of Stuart, in no degree iqpplted. In the 
days of the Charles's, the people were above all taught to look 
up to parliament for Isafety and protection: they might un- 
doubtedly look elsewhere for assistance, but parliament was the 
centre in which all their hopes and dependence rested, and in 
which alone they were led to expect redress for their grievances i 
such had been the example of their ancestors at the revolution,. 
and> as it was before their eyes, it ought to regulate their pro- 
ceedings. 
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The right honourable gentlemaii had talked of riaking his life 
in defence of the constitution ; he was not asked now to risk kis 
life, he was asked only to apply the laws to the present state 
of the country, in such a manner as to render the risking of 
lives, for the present at least, unnecessary ; and he was asked to 
4o this in time, before the evil which threatened us should have 
risen to such a height, as to bring on personal dangers. Gentle- 
men had made much objection to this bill, as debarring the sub- 
ject of the right to petition, as secured to them by the bill of 
rights. But did the bill of rights imply, that any other than 
parliament was to be the channel through which evils in the go- 
vernment or constitution were to be redressed ? The revolution 
itself tended also to prove the point he was contending for ; 
since it was a memorable example, that even when the throne 
was vacant, and when the forms of the constitution necessarily 
failed, yet, even then, so strong was the impression on the minds 
of men, of the maxims which they had before learnt, that no 
new constitution was formed in consequence, but the old con- 
stitution was still considered as i^^bsisting. The two remaining 
Houses of Parliament, and those two Houses alone, were then 
resorted to, and not the sovereignty of ^e people, as the means 
through which the other branch of the legislature was to be 
supplied. It was not to that sovereignty of the people whicli is 
now talked of, that recourse was had. Thus, therefore, the 
revolution itself conspired to shew that it was to parliament, or 
to the people in parliament, and not to the people out of parlia- 
ment, that the right of framing i^rations in the constitution 
always devolved. 

The next point to be considered had been insisted upon much 
in the House, and, as he understood, made very industrious use 
of out of it ; viz. that the present bill was calculated to create a 
difference, and cause a separation, between the lower and the 
higher orders of the people. The effect of this bill he was ready 
to maintain would be diametrically the reverse. The system of 
dividing the orders of the community was that which formed the 
gnu)4 spring and power of jacobinism, which the present bill 
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wa^ MitH^y cHaAHiii ib oppose, to cb^f itiiS i6 suppress. 
It was by Exerting the tnrj and flatted of th^ ^oor against those 
in higher stations, by holding out io theta the hope of exchange 
iik^ tkiat cohditibns, and by r^f esenting property as the easy 
^tkf 6f (he h^digent, fhe id?^, and the lieehtiotis, that the profli- 
gate principled of jacobinism had succeeded in destroying all 
social order in Fhmce, and the same end had been aimed at, by 
the iaxnt means, ih aB other parts of Europe. 

Under Oifr happy constitution, he believed there was no man 
of rank or propierty, at this time, so negligent of his duty, ao(d 
so onacquahited with his mterest^ as to draw a line of separation 
between himsdf and tho^ that we^e below him, ih rank, affid^ 
^iT6e, or degree. What nation In the worid now ^fxkted, 6r had 
been known to exTst, in which the great and the Tow were placed 
at so little distance, and so slightly separated ? A continued 
and welKcemented connection, which could not easily be dis- 
solve, was so visible, that it was impossible to fix iTpoA any Knk 
in the general chain where the union of the parts did not imme- 
diately appear. The middfe class derived supply, vigour, and 
i^pport from that below it;^ difosed it through all around; 
communicated and received reciprocal aid froth that which was 
above it ; and an animating spring gave that activity and general 
circulation of benefits to th6 wl^ole, which composed the order of 
#i^ll-regulated society. 

The manner hy which the fight honourable gentleman had 
attempted to prove that the tendency of this bill was to mak^ 
i^uch invidious distinctions, Was most extraordinary. The bill 
had been held out, as a bill which proscribed all meetings what- 
ioev^ ftoA petitioning parliament, except such as Were licensed. 
So far from this, the bill left all established ideetings precisely a^ 
th^y were before. Th^ requiring df a licens^ had been stated 
as, lA an cases, an ihtcllerable eVil ; itwa^^ nevertheless, sSngulai^ 
^dugh, that noi to require a' license was now cfohsrdef ed By ih^ 
right hoAoiirable gehtlemaii as a still i^orse? evil, 6h'acc6unt6F 
the ^a«iafet!y of the principle. He would eSk^ v^Mi ^ai tH^ 
par6aKty? V^is it' that ai otte in^tSngs but ehbse £hai Wcfre 
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licensed were to be abolbhed ? No 9va^ thing : A&f were merdyi 
to be put utider loiite new restrictions, which should make them 
more resemble the regular meetings^ which werp not to be sub* 
jected to a license. 

But t!o coAie to the main question: — it was diitincdy this* 
First, Does the bill so abridge and limit the right of petitioning 
parliamenti as* to leare it insufficient for the purpose of affording 
due constitudonfei] security? Secondly, Does the bill impose any 
ineffectud, superfluous, and unnecessary restraints ? In order 
to judge upon these questions, he would consider what were the 
limitations imposed by the bill on this right of petitioning. A 
previous notice of the nitended meetings was, in certain cases* 
to be required. The meetings of corporirte bodies were not re- 
quired to give any notice whatever ? meetings called by a c^tain 
number of justices : meetings called by the lord-lieutenants of 
counties, or by sherifis, were all excepted from the obligation. 
It had b^en said, however, that these last were servants of the 
crown, and because servants, therefore in the interest of the 
crown. But how did this observation apply ? A sheriff of a 
county was under no influence either of dependence, or expecta* 
tion, or gratitude. The office of sheriff was considered as an 
onerous- ahd' expensive office, which f^w persons liked, and from 
w'hich many wishedto be excused. Was it fair then to describe 
a meeting called by d sheriff, as a'meeting c&IIed by one who was 
a mere tool of thd crtdwh ? But, besides, What was the fact ? •^^ 
The fact was, tliat meetings were, according to the presaat ous- 
totri, called by thi^s^ very sherifi^, and a great proportion of the 
complaints of the country actuadly foond their W)Eiy to parliament 
through this channel ; — a way which was still lefl open; Ulni,^ he 
s^id, itra^ the b^stj^of that meetbgs of4hissort w^rdnOt un- 
availing. Ht bell^^ it had comtnonly happened, diat niucb 
the greater pVopOHiod of petitions to pilrliimient came throi!igh 
tHe sheriffi, ^hdthbs^ of anoth'idr kifad w^e UfuaUy^inni^ht jaore 
sti^tlious; BfiiW ihifUt' then' wft^ H^ to ^> the iiilsf mak^had 
bden called*, ^^dW extiflctiOtt of thfe^ r%htJ to petition/' wbtni in 
fkbti, fhat dOuoMA thnMghVtiidh petitfeiusikaally.xx)^^ 
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left open ! He declared he was as ready aft any man to admit 
broadly, that supposed or real grievsmces mighty as matter of right, 
be presented to parliament by all ranks of people. He roust, how- 
ever, at the same time remark, that he did not consider those to 
be the best friends of the constitution, or of the lower ranks of 
the people* who were always goading them to bring forward peti- 
tions, and encouraging the agitation and discussion of public af- 
iairs ; among those, too, who, of all men, from their education, 
their habits of life, and their means of information, were indis- 
putably the least capable of exercising sound judgment on such 
topics. The right of petitioning then remained as formerly, ex- 
cepting in certain cases, to which he had alluded. 

With regard to the observations made by the right honourable 
gentleman in his interference for procuring a more equal repre^ 
sentation of the people in parliament, Mr. Pitt said, he would do 
him the justice to say that he never had encouraged the wild, 
visionary, and mischievous plan of universal sufirage and annual 
parliaments. He had felt, what every man of aense and obser- 
vation must feel, that the House of Commons, composed as it 
was, was the virtual representation of the people of England : 
the sole matter in doubt was, whether the members had such an 
identity of interest with those who had no voice in election of 
representatives, as would secure to the latter the consideration* 
to which, as Englishmen, they ought to be entitled ? in the 
meetings held upon that subject formerly* though some of them 
had not been regularly convened by the sheri£b, he well remem- 
bered that their proceeding were looked to with more jealousy 
than the proceedings of those meetings which were assembled in 
a regidar manner. 

So tittle had been urged in opposition to the provisions of 
the bill, that it was unnecessary for him to argue much in their 
defence. The notice to be given of meetings held avowedly 
for the discussion of puUic measures* had been so modified as 
to retftitt little of that formidable appearance which gentlemen 
at first represented it to bear; indeed* the honourable gentle- 
man hmuelf bad coofinsed* it was that part of the bill to which 
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he saw the least objection. So necessary did public advertise- 
ii^ents, in order to convene large bodies of men on political- 
questions, strike him to be, that the clause would seem a super-> 
fluous precaution, if it were not for the peculiar construction of 
the corresponding societies, which, by their divisions and sub- 
divisions, had not only the means of secret communication, but 
also of prompt execution of their designs, however alarming, 
however dangerous. 

It had been much insisted on, that a main objection to the bill 
was, that these meetings were hereafter to be held under the 
mspection of magistrates. The force of this objection would 
surely be done away, when it was considered that this provision 
only set all other meetings on the same footing with those 
which had always been authorised in their corporate capacities ; 
for in regular meetings the sheriff was necessarily and of course 
always present. The next point complained of had been the 
mode of dispersing meetings. Was it possible for the House 
not to have felt the danger of some late meetings, and did they 
not feel ihe necessity of checking them ? If they did not, he 
would only say, that this was not the time to trifle : if they did 
not seize the opportunity of applying a preventive, they might 
soon lose the power of exercising their, own functions in that 
House. For this reason it was highly necessary to grant new 
discretionary power to magistrates — a degree of additional 
power, guarded by the degree of additional responsibility at* 
tached to them. He owned be felt some astonishment at one 
argument coming from a quarter from which he least ex- 
pected it, a declaration that struck at the very foundation of 
the administration of public justice in this country. A 
learned gentleman * of the first professional talents, reputation, 
and practice, had urged as an argument against the bill, and 
put it in a general and unqualified manner, that the njagistracy 
of the country were necessarily corrupt ; an invective against a 
body of persons, to whose exertions^ in their situation, the 

*Mr.prgkine. ^ 
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•ountry owed the mwt signal lervices. Widt equal surprise he 
had heard the num learned and honourable gentleman who, 
, while he arraigned the discretion granted to the niBgistrates 
under this bDI, acknowledged at the same time, that they were 
already aathoriaed to exercise the same powers under the 
axiiting laws, namely, the Riot Act, and a statute of Henry 
IV. which had been alluded to by the Judge (the late Lord 
Mansfield) on the trial of Lord George Gordoik Without in- 
sisting for the present, on the illiberality of the Euggestian, its 
inconsistency was glaring, and it might be proper to ccmsider, 
in another pmnt of riew, how a meeting convened by a sheriff 
could be esteemed a meeting held only hy permission of Hts 
Majesty's ministers. That sherilb were appointed by His 
Majesty, from lists made oat by the judges of assize, of the 
persons most capable of serving that office, was certainly true. 
Although the office of sheriff was an office of dignity and honour, 
were be to ask, whether His Majeety, in conferring it, bestowed 
a favour which called for any great gratitude on the part of the 
receiver, he believed that in most instances he shonld be an- 
Bwercd in the negative. Added to thist when the appointment 
was once conferred, the King had no power to remove the per- 
son appointed sheriff; and upon the whole, there was scarcely 
any office which was attended with a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. Other magistrates who exercised offices, for wMdi, 
" our law>writera declared, the nation was indebted to thetn, 
vho, in the service of their cotnitry, every day exposed 
selves to msults and dangers, — he coold not but lament that 
irofesiional gentleman should be fbund to ^eak of them 
such undeserved indignity.' It well merited the close 
ination of gentlemen, to what extent, and to what ex- 
only, the powers of magistrates under the present 1^1 
to prevent meetings, if their designs seemed calculated ta 
a redress throngh my other medium than the legislaiur*, 
;o disperse them, if the magistrates were of opinion, ttat 
iroceedingB held, or the speeches delivered at any meeting 
n illegal tendency. In fine, the sole object of the bill was. 
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that the people should look to parliament^ and to parliament 
alone, for the redress of such grievances as they might have to 
complain of, with a confident reliance of relief being afforded 
them, if their complaints should be well founded and practically 
reftiediable. That k should be understood that the condition 
of BO man was so abject, but he could find a legal xtieens of 
bringing his grievances before his representatives' in parliament, 
and subject them to their consideration; but that he would 
not leave a door open, through which a torrent might rush in,' 
« and overwhelm the c<Aistitation. It behoved them to take care 
that menaces were not conveyed to parliament under the pretext 
of petitions, and that they were not made the vehicles of ii^Airect 
libels^ fabricated at meetings convened under the pretence of ' 
very different objects, by men whose real puipose it was to 
undermine and subvert the constitution. 

Mr, Pitt concluded by saying, that, upon the whole, a just 
cotnparison ought to be made between the evfls that migfit fol- 
low from this bill, and the dangers that mtglit arise, were the 
Jlouse to reject it. The balance being struck on this alterna- 
tive, the next ifuestimi was, whether it wba not necessary Uiat 
the people should know it was td parlianent alone ihst they 
must look for any alterattion of the ht^, sti^d l^at, when their 
grievances were known and stated, tliey would not look to parlia- 
ment in vain for redress. The House and the public were 
equaHy interested in this bill, and so was erery class of the 
people, as fair and constitutional petitioners ; it therefore only 
remained for gentlemen to decide whether they did their duty 
best for the interests ef their constituents or not, by entertain- 
ing or rejecting a bill founded on such principles. 

Tn^ cjue^lSb'tt Was ear^ied^ 

For the Moond retdh^ of the bill..... 9i5 

AgaUMt lt««*.«.«..-^t««.t.»t.««.«*«*««.*«f.tf«..t********. ^^ 
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Naoember23. 1195. 

Mr. Pitt having moved, that the Drder of the day, for going into d 
committee on the lall for the better security of His Majesty's person and 
government against treasonable and seditious practices, should be post- 
poned till Wednesday, 

Mr. Fox took this occasion to express in very forcible language his 
reprobation of the bills then passing through parliament, [the bill foi" 
more effectually preventing seditious meetings was at this time in its 
progress through the House] asserting that he conceived them to be a 
repeal of the bill of rights, and as tending to the subversion of the con- 
stitution. " If," said he, ** I am asked how they are to be resisted, in 
the present instance, I will say by peaceable means, by petition, by re- 
monstrance i; but if they have once passed into law, and I am then asked 
how they are to be resisted, I will then answer, that it is no longer a 
question of morality and duty, but of prudence. J affirm, that no at- 
tack which the unfortunate &mily of Stuart made upon the liberties of 
the country was more alarming and atrocious than that which is in- 
tended by the present bills. I know that by this declaration of senti- 
ment, I shall subject myself to misconstructions, but I am prepared to 
brave them in the discharge of my duty. I again repeat, that if, the 
people of England submit to these bills, I may still retain my partiality 
for my countrymen : I shall wish them all h^piness, consistent with 
such an ab^t state of mind — but I can no longer be a profitable ser- 
vant to the public." Mr. Fox concluded by moving, that ^e committee 
on the bills should be postponed till that day se'nnight. 

Mr, Pitt : — I do not rise, Sir, to argue the tendency of these 
bills. I do not rise to speak to the question of delay ; that has. 
already been fully discussed. Nor do I rise to follow the right 
honourable gentleman * through the whole of his speech. But 
there are some passages jn it which consistently with my dutj as 
a member of parliament) with my feelings as a man^ with my 
attachment to my sovereign, and my veneration for the consti- 
tution, I cannot hear, without instantly expressing my horror 
and indignation at them. The right honourable gentleman 
has made a bold> broad, and unqualified declaration, that if his 

♦Mr.Fox. 
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Brgtiments and his measures do not prevent the passing of the 
bills, which a great majority of this House conceive to be neces- 
sary for the security of tlie person of the sovereign, and the 
preservation of the rights of the people, he will then have 
recourse to different means of opposition. He has avowed his 
intention of setting up his own arguments in opposition to the 
authority of the legislature. He has said', that if he is asked his 
advice, he will put the propriety of resistance only on the ques- 
tion of prudence ; — without adverting whether the consequences 
of this advice may be followed by the penalties of treason, and 
the danger of convulsion, thus openly advising an appeal to 
the sword, 'which must either consign its authors to the ven- 
geance of the violated law, or involve the country in anarehy 
and bloodshed. The, right honourable gentleman has taken 
care not to be misstated : happily for the country, this decla« 
ration of his principles is too clear to admit of a doubt. With all 
the horror that I feel at such language, I am glad however the 
right honourable gentleman has been so unreserved and explicit. 
^ The House and the country will judge of that gentleman's con- 
duct from his oWn language ; they will see the extent of his 
veneration for the constitution, and of his respect for parliamesit, 
when, in violation of his duty, in defiance of legal punishment, 
he can bring himself to utter such sentiments. I am glad the 
right honourable gentleman has made that avowal, because I 
hope that it will warn all the true friends of the constitution to 
rally round it for its defence. 

I will not enter into a discussion of the abstract right of 
resistance, or what degree of oppression, on the part, of the 
government, would set the people free from their allegiance. 
I will only call to the recollection of those who hear me, that the 
principle of these bills, upon which the right honourable gen- 
tleman has ventured such language, has met with the approbation 
of a large majority of the House, and I trust that majority haye 
not forgot what is due to themselves and their country. I hope 
they will show the right honourable gentleman, that they have 
not lost the spirit of their ancestors, which has b^en so fre* 
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qtiei^tly referred tp; u4 tb$l if they are driven by treaspa to 
the hard' iie(;^ity of defending the conititution by force, that 
they w31 act with that irresistible energy which such a crime 
must necessarOy excite in a loyal assembly. The power of the 
law, of England, I trust, will be sufficient to defeat the machi- 
nations of all who risk such dangerous doctrines, and to punish 
treason wherever it may be found* I^ me tell the right honour- 
able gentleman, therefore, diat if our sense of public, duty in- 
duces us to have recourse to those measures, we'will not sul&r 
ourselves to be intimidated by his menaces. If we fed it in- 
cumbent upon us to enact laws suited to tbe emergenqr of the 
times, we shall not be wfnting to ourselves in the energy which 
may be required to mforce those laws ; and whatever attawP^ 
may be made to resist their operation, we trust, that the pover 
of the laws themselves ^11 be found amply su$cient to defeat 
sud^ attempts* 

Mr.Fox rose to explain: — ^ I rise to restate my expressions, but 
not to retract one word of what I have said. Let the words be taken 
down St die table. — They express the sentiments of an honest English- 
anm; thejr are those sentiments for which our forefathers shed tiieir 
^loo4, and upon whieh the revelation was founded : but let me not be 
paistaken. The case I put was, that these bills might be pfi^sed by a ear- 
rupt majorit^r of parliament, contrary to the opinion and sentiments of ^ 
the great bodj of the nation. If the majority of the people approve of 
these bills, I will not be the person to inflame their minds, and stir the|u 
up to rebellion ; but if, in the general opinion of the country, it is con- 
ceived, that these. bills attack the fundamental principles of our consCi- 
4pt|on, I then main^an, th^t the propriety pf resistapee* instead of 
remaning any longer aquation of mor^ity, will ))ecome merely a ques- 
tion of prudence. II may be tpld that these are strong words; but strong 
n»»axiir ps req uire strohf ^ ^ordsj Fwill not submit to arbitrary powers 
while tiiere remobM fuiy alternative to vindicate my freedom.**' 

The House negatived Mr. Fox's amendment without a (Hvision, 
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The order of the day being moved, for the thirfi reading of the bill 
for the better security of His Majesty's person and government against 
tteas<a^Me and seditious practiced, 

iAr, Pitt rose as ^oon as Mr. Fox had spoken : 

After the many importaat discussions, which for some day» 
past have successively engaged your attention, it vrould ill 
beoome me to occupy much of your time at this advanced 
period of tbe debate ; but having had so large a share in bring* 
ing forward these bills, it is necessary that I should shortly 
advert to the arguments advanced Against them by gentlemen 
on the other side. And first, I will take notice of the general 
objeetions, before I enter into die detail of the measures. 

Utere is one circumstance, in which I agtee vnth the ri^t 
honourable gentleman wbo has just sat down, that these bills 
form an important crisis in the history of this country. Tfie 
crisis is not less important than whether the King, Lor^s, and 
Commons, invested widi the constitutional power <^ the countr}^ 
and acting for the protection of the whole, shall unite to repel 
the attacks of those, who have proclaimed themselves the enemies 
of the coi^titution, and who now, under the preteuce of exer- 
cising its privileges, are busied in carrying on tbe hostile desi^i^ 
whi^ formerly they <^enly avowed, ani whidi they have never 
i^nee abao^oned. 'There are two reasons from which I am apt 
to thidc that diis crisis is determined. On this day a boldness 
of language and vehemence of assertion have been employed in 
arraigning tike .bills, which fo beyond the bounds of parliamon- 
taryusagcy and almost beyond the expressimis of die Englirii 
language. One gentleman*, in a speech apparendy studied, 
with a great deal of prepared and daborate attack, has called 
these, infernal bUls^ imd has used terms which, if meant to cha* 

*Mr.JekyU. 
I* 
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racterise those bUlf , were too hyperbolical for the efiiisions of 
practica] exaggeration* Another honourable gentleman*, who 
has always been the champion exclusively of the democratic part 
of the British constitution, has said, that if he was by rank en- 
titled to demand an audience, he would beseech the King to 
exert that power vested in him by the constitution, of puttii^ 
his negative on these bills. What ! does the honourable gentle- 
man think it would be decorous in a grave hereditary counsellor 
of the crown, to go to His Majesty with his advice to reject these 
bills, which are to be offered to him by the other two branches 
of the legislature, as a testimony of their concern for the safety 
of his royal person, and which comprehend a salutary enactment 
in support of their own constitutional rights ? That honoural^Je 
gentleman has gone so far as to say, that such a counsellor would 
receive immortal honour by such advice. The right honourable 
gentleman who spoke lastf, would advise His Majesty not to put 
his negative on the bills, but immediately to dissolve his parlia- 
ment, which he said was his constitutional right. It certainly 
is part of the power and prerogative of the crown, to dissolve 
the parliament : but there has been a time when that right 
honourable gentleman was not quite so well convinced that such 
dissolution was an unquestionable exercise of a just prerogative ; 
on the contrary, when the loud voice of the people was heard 
from all quarters, about twelve years ago, against a particular 
public measure, that honourable gentleman not only questioned 
the constitutibnal right to dissolve in such circumstances, but 
branded the dissolution which took place, as perfectly unconsti- 
tutional. If His Majesty should have advisers that would give 
such counsel, I shall only say, that they will not be those who 

. are in the habit of giving His Majesty advice, and are responsible 

/£<k the advice they give. 

A strong proof to me that the crisis to which I have referred 
is determined, is the different language which I now find to, be 
beld by the right honourable gentleman.f He has no longer 

* Mr. Sheridan. f Mr. Fox. 
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'^any hopes to prevent the bills from being enacted, but he trusts 
to the people in order to have them speedily rq)ealed. I ath 
glad to find that the right honourable gentleman is become ^o 
far a convert to the system of moderation, that he looks to see 
how many he can bring to concur with him in endeavouring 
to procure the repeal of the bills, if they should pass into laws, 
and not with how many he may think it prudent to resist 
their operation. I am glad to find that this doctrine of 
resistance, on which so much stress was laid in an earlier stage 
of the business, is not at this time uppermost in the mind of 
the right honourable gentleman. ^ I trust that the avowal and 
justification of this doctrine will not sink deeper in the minds 
of any part of the community, and produce that impression 
which such a principle is calculated to make on violent and an- 
enlightened minds. Should their ignorance be misled and their 
passions inflamed, dreadful indeed may be the consequences 
on their future conduct. I trust that the danger incurred to 
the publip peace, will operate as a warning to prevent gentlemen 
from rashly and hastily broaching doctrines in the heat of debate, 
which may produce the most pernicious efiects on the minds of 
others, long after their better judgment and more mature deli- 
beration have eradicated them from their own. 

Having noticed these general topics, I proceed now more 
parftcularly to consider the nature of the present bill. The sub- 
ject resolves itself into two points; I shall first advert to that 
part of the bill, which affects the existing law of treason ; and 
secondly, to the particular species of misdemeanour to which the 
bill is calculated to apply. First, the bill makes a conspiracy 
to do any thing that may tend to the King's death, to maim 
or to do him any species of bodily injury, to restrain and im'. 
prison his person, or to seek to make him alter, by force, the 
measures of his government*, a substantive treason. These by 
the statute of ,the £5th of Edward III* are only made overt 
acts, of compassing and imagining the King's death. By the 
pr^ent bill they afe made direct and substantive treasons. 
, By the other part of the bill it is made treas<Hi to levy war, 
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to overawe the legislature. The right honourable gentleman 
has askadt mig^t not the people attempt to influence the decision 
of the legislature by the fiNroe of opinion, by the viblence 
of prayer? He forgets that the bill does not preclude the j 

people from any peaceable and legal mode of bringing forward 
their opinioui in order to influence the sentiments of the 
legislature; that it does not interfere with their right, or pre- 
vent them from carrying to their representatives, in decent ' 
and orderly language, their sense of public measures. The 
treason described by the bill attaches only to those who levy 
war in order to overawe the legislature. Will the honourable | 

gentleman contends that levying war has any connection with 
that mode of expressing qpinion, whidi i» intended to influence 
the proceedings of a legislative body ? The right honourable 
gentleman objects to the preamble, which, by the bje, he seems 
not to have read. <— -[Mt. Fox expressed some ia/iignation 4t 
this charge.] I do not m^a, that the right honourable gen^ 
tinman c^ght to haxre read the preami^e as part of his speech ; 
bu|; undoubtedly he seems not to have attended to the latter 
part of that preamble. He sai4» that he liked po preattible, 
whiph did Jiot state truth. He affirmed, that die preamble 
made the attack »a His Majesty the foundation o£the bill, and 
cool^ndetd} that .though the bill puqM>rted to be for the security 
of Hfs Majesty's person, and the preservation ofhisgoveni- 
mept, it did not, in fact, tend to give to either any additional 
jpeeurity, Jf the right honourable gentl^naa had gone fiirther^ 
and read the latter p&rt of the prefmble, he would have founds 
that it was not so narrowed and confinisd as he has described ; 
that it stated Mi ^y the attadk on His Majesty, as ^ ground , 
of the bil]> bulb nisQ the seditious speeches and publications of 
£vil-dii^of5ed persons.. 

In opposition to the right bono\waUe gentjl^man, I maintain, 
t)uU; the pr/9visions of the bill are calcnlated to give greater secu- j 

r^ tq Hi3 Majesty's person* fod g^emmentj andthat thegrounds 
stated in the ffsmbhtf are commenMirate to all the objects 
w^ich the bill ha$ in view. In all times^ iriien Oe person of 
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the 90T6reigp has been tuj^iMised to be eod^oger^ a law of 
tbis nature b«8 been p^cMt We are npt npw> for ^ first 
time> briogiiig forward a ^pepubrtiye ^t» pf the prpbable con* 
se^iueni^ of wbicb we cannot pr^t^nd to ji|dge» but we are 
copying tho wisdom of our ^cestors-(-we are adopting the 
saltt^ry precautions of former %m^. ActSi of which this is a 
transcript, were p^^ssed in thp reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Charles thp 3ocQnd, Elizabeth has been reproached as an aibi- 
trary prince^* I|; i^ certain that her )ife was threatened froni 
mauy q^uarters* But how far is the charge that this act is a 
wealc and inefficient measure, consistent with the description 
which has been given of her character ? If she was an arbitrary 
princess, it Hfirely is not Ukely, that wherp her own preserve- 
tioQ W9S concerued, she should adopt measures inadequate to 
the purpose. The pariiament of Charles the Second haf been 
appused with fluaking many sacrifices to the throne. Jt is not, 
therefore, probable, that in the excess of their loyalty, and the 
superabundance of their zeal, they should havp neglected to 
put a sufficient guar4 aroui^ the King> person. Thus doea 
the reasoning of thpse gpntiemeut so far at least as concerns 
the efficacy of the pne^sure, retort upon themselves. Such 
l^,W& haying passed in di£Bsrent periods of o\\r history, and hav- 
ipg in no instaupe been found uosufficiept, we have a strong 
4n4 well-grounded presumption that they arp well cidculated 
to ^fibrd security to the person pf the sovereign* They apply 
directly the pena}tieii pf trepson to that speoips of offence against 
the person of the sovereign, tpwhichf before, they could Wy 
b^ve circuitously been brought to pttacb. Thpy ponstitute 
substantive troa^ps, acts whiph beforp could only have been 
brpught to prove the priminpl intention. *But an ipstanppyet 
frpsb in our memories, and which ni^de too deep an impres- 
sion on tl^e I^ouse to be easily forgptteui will best illustrate 
tho propo^itipp. jS^pppMUg thp perfK^ who threw thp stone at 
H^ Af fyesty, fm bis ivay tp parli^P^ent, to have been discc^ered 
and brpugfat to tri^, ho would pot havp wanted an pblp and 
eloquent advpc^tp to )^ve ploi(4^>/' t^^t ^y thtqyfiBg the stone 
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he had no intention of seriously injuring the person of the sove- 
reign ; that he wiEis actuated by no deliberate, malicious pur- 
pose ; that he was carried away by the impulse of the moment ; 
that he meant^ by throwing the stone, only to mark more 
strongly that sentiment of indignity to His Majesty, which 
excited the clamours of disapprobation among the surrounding 
multitude, and to express his own feelings ^f resentment from 
the continuance of the war.'* It is possible (I do not say that 
it would be justified by the sound construction of the law) even 
that such a defence, dressed up with ingenuity, and enforced 
with the eloquence with which it would not fail to be supported, 
might induce an honest jury to pronounce a verdict of acquittal. 
The intention of this bill is to cut off the possibility of such 
a defence being made in extenuation of such an act, to remove 
from the offender all hopes of escape by subterfuge and eva- 
sion, and by making the remedy more simple, to diminish the 
danger. 

But it was said, why not make a new declaratory law? It 
was necessary that the present should be an enacting and not a 
declaratory law, because it only made that which was already 
treason by the statute of the 25th of Edward III. treason under 
another branch, and to be laid in a different manner in the 
indictment. As to the present bill making new treasons, which 
were not before known to the law of England, in contradiction 
to so injurious an assertion let me refer to the most grave 
and respectable authorities, to the writings of Lord Hale and 
Sir Matthew Foster. These learned and venerable Judges have 
given a history of the different statutes of treason, accompanied 
with their own comments. The object of the present bill is 
cleariy to define the true meaning of the old law, which is now 
only to be drawn out of a long series of judicial expositions. 
It is in order to guard against all ambiguous and doubtful in- 
terpretation, at a time when it may be necessary to provide 
against a positive and immediate danger. Must not such be 
felt to be the case, when a daring attack has so recently been 
made on the person of His Majesty^ and when the instance of 
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the precise danger against which the bill is directed^ has hap- 
pened under' our own eyes, and at the door of parliament? 
The bill also makes an attempt to overawe the legislature, high 
treason. Is it necessary by any long deduction of argument to 
prove the necessity of such a precaution at a moment^ when there 
e:{cist societies hostile to the authority and existence of parlia* 
ment? Those societies, meeting under the specious pretext of 
parliamentary reform, and the right of petitioning, have em- 
ployed a language which sufficiently shows hew far these were 
their real objects. They declared that the five hundred and 
fifty-eight gentlemen of St. Stephen's chapel may go about their 
business. They took every opportunity to vilify the character of 
the legislative body, to express their contempts of its authority, 
and to show how much they were disposed to usurp its functionSi 
and, if |K>ssible, to annihilate its existence. 

The right honourable gentleman has dealt much in general 
topics of declamation. He said that he had never foimd that 
the lives of princes had been safe in proportion to the sangui- 
nary laws and the severe punishments which had been instituted 
for their protection. I must remark that the present is no 
new sanguinary law, that it creates no extraordinary severity 
of punishment. If the right honourable gentleman thinks that 
the person of the sovereign is not rendered safer by the pu- 
nishments which the liaw has devised for his protection, this 
argument goes to repeal all the existing laws of treason. But 
he chooses to appeal to the testimony of experience, and to 
the example of former periods of the histoiy of this country. 
He asks, whether, notwithstanding the excessive loyalty of the 
parliament, and the extreme vigour of the laws, there were not 
some real plots inthe reign of Charles theSecond,[besides thelham 
plots that were brought forward to serve a particular purpose ? 
That in the course of that reign the parliament made ^any 
shameful concessions I am ready to admit ; but I can by no 
means allow that it was ablind indiscriminating spirit of devo- 
tion to the monarch which gave rise to the act, of which this 
bill is the counterpart. Neither can I allow that these persons 
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who were concertied in eflecting the re$tMition, left principles 
altogether out of ttieir Tteify though) perhaps, they neglected to 
emploj some pf ecautiom which it would hsre been wise and pro- 
per to h&ye adopted. In orier to prore that sotne regard was had 
to principles in the act of the restoration, it is only necessary to 
reAnr to the historjr of the tinges, and to the persons concerned 
in Ant etetiL H^de Eari of Cterendon, and diose who were 
connected with bhi^y #ere ^t tften entirely mdlffi>rent about 
the EfigKsh constitution, tur likely to be parties in a transac- 
tion, whei^ its principle were entirely left out of contempla- 
tion. But with respect to this panicular act, ^hstre the sanction 
of the venerable name of Sc^ijeani.Maynard, whorwas one of 
the pertodft^then taiployed in ftening the bill for the security 
cf His Ma}esty'S person. Imfnediately after th^ restoration, 
this truly constitutional lawjrer said, ** That ex6ept foir that 
erent .he hkA been on &tt ere not bnly of snrVivifig lawyers, 
but the laws.**-^ [Mr. Fitt wto Mhinded diiit these words were 
spdicen not after the restoration, bat after the rerolotion] -^ I ad« 
mitm}^ error -^ these wotds if ^e spoken after thtJ reHFoiution; 
aind is it hktlf ihM the tefteraUe p^rsoof, who, during the 
es^rse of a htng and hohonrabte life, had preserved hi# ntttKAi- 
m^t to the constitution, should hate so entirely forgotten its 
spirit, or departed fttmt its principles in ftaming that bill, 
80 fre^ntly referred to in the discussion? But I wiH ask 
the right honotitiASe gebtletnan, does he attribute the plots 
in the time of Oiafles &tt Second, to the adoption of ne^ 
laws, and the nnnsnai severity cf pntnMiments: or does he not 
rather attribute theto to the repeated breaches of law cbmntft^ 
ttit by that monarch, and to tlie M&iKpU iriifich he made, at 
MSslent periods of Ms rei^, to gdv^nar iHth^ut a parlultaeitt T 
Among his oAer aflulidins to fiistd^, &e right honotirabte gen- 
tleman refers, tefthfe r^gn of Robespierre. He asks, whether 
Ih^t tyrant derived any a^turley fhnn the system of tefrtft 
WhJiA fie enqoSdyM as the engine of hiii government, and whicli 
he Supported by a large toffitnry force t I append to the House, 
htfw Ar Ote Mvteitfn tap> wiOi tay propriky, apply to «ie 
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present discussion ? I appeal to the House, how £at the qoeitioii 
— whether a lawless, wanton, tokd barbimms system of proscnp- 
tion and carnage, is calculated to afford seeurity to the tyranny 
from which it originates? — can possibly bear a eemparisoa with 
the efect of those regulations, whidi we are now employcwl in 
enacting for the security of His Majesty's person, who is die 
object of the affi?ctions of his people, and for the prewrta- 
tion of that gorertiment, which jn the best pled^ for their 
happiness. 

I shall now very shottly Kdvert t« the second part of the 
bill, which relates to misdemeanours. The ft*8t question Is, 
whether, iii any possible c^se of n^isdaaean^r, ttffiEkspcnrtation 
is ft pimisb^ieht whldh 6fught to he left to the discretion of the 
cQurts ? Misdeiheanoufs are undeiibtedly of v^ry c^fef'ent setts, 
and unless they can be fharked 6ut and gtaduated by some scale 
of legislative regulation, it is necessary, ^t ih adjusting the 
punishment, something i^ould be left to discretion. The mis- 
demeanours against whith the present bill is directed, are of the 
most serious description; They are those offences which are 
produdtire of the wor^ consequences, which militate agatnst 
the Welfitte of the whole community,* which are calculated to 
disturb the 6rder, and interrupt the tranquillity of sdcicty. If 
we look to the ordfndty operation of law, and Compare the 
sp^ies of miildencifeanbufs described in this bill, with otheiP 
offences which are at ^jifesent {^tmishable with tiran^rtation, I 
appeal to Ae House Vhethei* those 6fien6es, eitb^ in point of 
moitil guilt, or of public dangei-, fti^^ to hH tothfMtred to ^le 
acts against which diis bill is calculated to guard. The right 
hohourable gentlei6an has descanted da the hardship of the 
setitence oif tf atisp<irtati(]ta, and talked Of ibt tbtapa^ah dee 
to ifhlividuals, who from having been placed in a better sittm* 
ti6h of life, hdd be^ d6oiiied to eatperience ks rigours. That 
it is a s^ten^^ at all times severe iti its operation I cannot but 
admit ; and thdt it b^cdffies fdot6 peculiarly so When the per- 
son who is its Object, has been placed in a respect&ble and 
comfortable situation. That sucTi a person fehould be compeHea 
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to abandon the soeietj to which be had been accustomed^ 
for companions of a rery difierent description ; that he should 
be doomed to relinquish his native land, and the c9mforts of 
his situation, and condemned to associate with the rudest and 
vflest of mankind, is a consideration which must naturally 
impress erery mind with compassion* But while we feel com** 
passion for the individual, we must recollect, that as legisla- 
tors, there is a duty which we owe to the public paramount to 
every other consideration. We must recollect, that if the 
punishment rises in proportion to the situation which the indi- • 
vidual held in society, and that if our pity is more strongly 
excited from, the consideration of these advantages he has 
forfeited, so also is the enormity of the crime aggravated by the 
same consideration ; and he who^ being placed in a respectable 
and comfortable situation, subjects hipiself to the penalties of 
law, wanting the temptation to err, wants also the apology for 
offence. If the ignorant and unenlightened individual, the 
blind and deluded instrument, is doomed to punishment for 
the crime which, from the instruction or the example of others^ 
he has learned to regard as a virtue, with what sentiments must 
we look to the master-workman, who perverts the advantages 
of education, abuses the talents of nature, and employs the 
very distinctions which he derives from the present order of 
society, as means of attack against the existence of society 
itself? I have only to call upon the House, to consider what is 
the description of offence against which the punishment is 
directed. It is not to apply twice to the offence that may 
have previously been committed, but to the second instance of 
offence after conviction. An objection was started, that the 
species of crimes comprehended under the present bill, was of 
a description of the nature of which it was not within the pro« 
vince of a jury to judge. My honourable friend (the attorneys 
general) has stated to the House what is his own practice. He 
has always left to the jury to decide, whether the innocent 
cause assigned was the real motive of the action : but in stating 

this, be stated not only that mode of practice which is conform- 

i6 
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able to the liberality of his own sentiments, but which is^ sanc- 
tioned by the liberal spirit of the laws of England. There is no 
legal privilege which may not be made the pretext to cover 
the most illegal actions. I must particularly remark, in order 
to obviate misrepresentation, that nothing is made a crime by the 
present bill which was not before criminal, and subjected to a 
severe punishment by the common law of England. 

After what I have already said, I have nothing farther to add, 
as I conceive the present bill to be supported on the plainest 
and simplest grounds on which any legislative provision was ever 
offered to the House. 

The bill was afterwards read a third time and passed. 



February 12. 1796. 

Mr. Whitbread having moved the second reading of the labourers' 
"wages bill, and the motion being seconded by Mr. Honeywood, 

Mr. Pitt said, that not observing that gentlemen tvere pre* 
pared to deliver their sentiments on the present bill, he could 
not giv$ a silent vote upon a question of so much importance^ 
and at the same time of so much delicacy. In the interval 
which had taken phice since the first reading of the bill^ he had 
paTd considerable attention to the subject, and endeavoured to 
collect information from the best sources to which he had ac- 

■v. 

cess. The evil was certainly of such a nature as to render it of 
importance to find out a proper remedy; but the, nature of the 
remedy involved discussions of such a delicate and intricate 
nature, that none should be adopted without being maturely 
weighed. The present situation of the labouring ppor in this 
country was certainly not such as could be wished, upob any 
principle, either of humanity or policy. That class had of late 
been exposed to hardships which they all concurred in lament- 
ing, and w^re equally actuated by a desire to remove. He 

VOL. II. K 
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wo«M-tiot alette bow tut the comparison of the ttate of ih^ 
MHrorer, rdioved as it had been by a disphqr of beneficence 
Borer snrpaMed at anj period* with the state of this class c^lhe 
community in former times* was just» though he was conTinced 
that the representations were exaggerated* At any rate» die 
comparisons were not accoratOi because they did not embrace 
m cooqprdiensiTe view of the rdative situations* Hegavethie 
bonoun^le gentleman * ample credit for his good intentions in 
bringing the present bill into parliamentt though he was afhud 
that its provisions were such as it would be impolitic* up<m tho 
whole* to adopt ; and though they were adopted* he believed 
that they would be found to be inadequate to the purposes whidi 
they proposed. 

The authority of a very eminent calculator* Dr. Price* had 
been adduced to shew the great advanxse that had taken place on 
evmy article of subsistence, compared with the slow increase of 
the wages of labour. But the statement of Dr. Price was erro* 
neous* as he compared the earnings of tlie labourer at the period 
when the comparison is instituted* with the price of provisions* 
and the earnings Df the labourer at the present day* with thei 
^rfee of, the same articles* without adverting to the change of 
cirtomstances* and to the difierence of provisions. Com* wlucb 
was then almost the only food of the labourer* was now suj^lied 
by chewier substitutions* and it was unfair to conclude that tfie 
wages of labour were so far from keeping pace with the price of 
l^rovisioBS* because they could no longer purdiase the same quan- 
tity of an article* for which the labourer had nolmiger thesanie 
demand. The simple question now to be conridered was* whe- 
lligr the remedy for the ev3* which was admitted in a certaif|. 
extent to ^cfet* was to be obtained by giving to the justices (he 
power to regulate the price of labour* and by endeavouring tO" 
estaUuk by authority* what would be much better accomplished 
by the unassisted operation of principles ? 

It was unneeessory to argiie the general expediency of any 

♦ Mr. Whitbreai 
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legislatite interfertfUce, as tfae principles had lieeil perfectly 
recognised by the bonourable gentlemmi himself. The mosrt 
celebrated writers upon political ^conomy^ and the experiience of 
those states where arts had Bottrmhed the most, bore am^o 
testitnony of their truth. Hiey had only to inquire, theirdbre, 
whether tiie |>resent case was i^trong enough fbr the exei^ptiiOB, 
and whether the means proposed were suited to the object 
intended? The honourable gehtleman iihagined that he had on. 
his side of the question tfie support of experience in this coun- 
try, and appealed to certain laws upon the statute boolt, In 
confirmation cf his proposition. He did not find himself called 
t!pon to defend ^e principle of these statutes, but they were 
certainly introduced for purposes widely difibrent iVom the 
object of the present bill. They were enacted to guard the 
industry of the country from beihg checked by a general com* 
bination among labourers ; and the bill now under consideration, 
was introduced solely for the purpose of remedying the inconve- 
tiiences which labourers sustain from the disproportioh existing 
between the price of labour and the price of living. 

He had the satisiliction to hear the honourable jgentlemah 
acknowledge, that if the price of labour could b6 made to find its 
own level, it Would b6 much mor^ desii^able than to assess it by 
arbitrary statute, Whiic^h in the execution w^ liable to abiise on 
the one hand, and ineCBcacy on the other. If ,the remedy 8u6> 
ceeded accordii^g to the most sanguine eitpectdtions,. it only 
established what would have been better effected by prin(;]pte; 
and if it failed, on the one hand it might produce the Severest 
oppressibtl, and 6n the other encourage the most profligate idle- 
ness and extravagance. Was is not better fot the House the^^ 
to Consider the operation of general principles^ and rely upon th^ 
effects of their tmconfined exercise ? Was it not wis^Y to refiect 
what remedy might be adopted, at once more generlil in its 
principles, lind more cottJiprehenLsive in its ob|eCt, less excep« 
tionabl^ in its example, and less, dangerous ih its application ? 
They diould look to the instances where interference had shack- 
led industry, and where the best intelitions have often produced 
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the mott pen^ciouB eSects* It was indeed the most ahsurd bigo^ 
try in asserting the general principle* to exclude the exception ; 
Jbut trade, industry, and barter would always find their own 
level, and be impeded by regulations which violated their na- 
tural operation, and deranged their proper effect. This being 
giranted, then, he appealed to the judgment of the House, 
whether it was better to refer the matter entirely to the discretion 
of a magistrate* or to endeavour to find out the causes of the 
evil, axkd by removing the causes, to 2q>ply a remedy more justi- 
fiable in its principle, more easy in the execution, more efiectual 
in its operations, in fine, more consonant to every maxim of 
sound and optional policy. The evil, in his opinion, originated* 
in a great measure, in the abuses which had crept into the 
4K>or-]aws of this country, and the complicated mode of execut- 
.ing them. The poor-laws of this country, however wise in 
their original institution, had contributed to fetter the circu- 
lation of labour, and to substitute a system of abuses, in room 
o£ the evils which they humanely meant to redress, and by 
engrafting upon a defective plan, defective remedies produced 
aothing but confusion and disorder* The laws of settlements 
prevented the workman from going to that market where he 
could dispose of his industry to the greatest advantage* and 
the capitalist^ from employing the person who was qualified to 
procure him the best returns for his advances* These laws had 
at once increased the burdens of the poor, and taken from the 
collective resources of the state, to supply wants which their 
operation had occasioned, and to alleviate a poverty which 
they tended to perpetuate. Such were the institutions which 
misguided benevolence had introduced,, and, with such warnings 
to deter, it would be wise to distrust a similar mode of conduct, 
and to endeavour to discover remedies of a different nature. 
The country had not yet experienced the full benefit of the 
laws that had already been passed, to correct the errors which 
he had explained. 

From the attention he had bestpwed upon the subject, and 
from the inquiries he had becQ able to make of others^ he was 
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disposed to think we had not gone yet far enough, and to enter- 
tain an opinion that many advantages might he derived, and 
much of the evil now complained of removed, hy an extension 
of those reformations in the poor-laws which had heen begun* 
The encouragement of friendly societies would contribute to 
alleviate that immense charge with which, the public was loaded 
in the support of the poor, and provide by savings of industry 
for the comfort of distress. Now, the parish-officer could not 
remove the workman, merely because he apprehended he might 
be burdensome, but it was necessary that he should be^ actually 
chargeable, ^ut from the pressure of a temporary distress, 
might the industrious mechanic be transported from the place ^ 
where his exertions could be useful to himself and his fkmily, to 
a quarter where ho would become a burden without the capacity 
of being even able to provide for himself. To remedy s^ch a 
great striking grievance, the laws of settlement ought to un« 
dergo a radical amendment.* He conceived, that to promote the 
free circulation of labour, to remove the obstacles by which 
industry is prohibited from availing itself of its resources, would 
go far«to remedy the evils, and diminish the necessity of apply- 
ing for relief to the poor's rates. In the course of a few 
years, this freedom, from the vexatious restraint which the laws 
imposed, would supersede the object of their institutions. The 
advantages would be widely diffused, the wealth of the nation 
would be increased, the poor man rendered not only more 
comfortable but more virtuous, and the weight of poor's rates, 
with which the landed interest is loaded, greatly diminished. 
He should wish, therefore, that an opportunity were given of 
restoring the original purity of the poor-laws, and of removing 
those corruptions by which they had been obscured. He was 
convinced, that the evils which they had odcasi^ned did not 
^se but of their origind constitution, but coincided with the 
opinion of Blackstone, that, in proportion as the wise regulations 
that were established in the long aiid glorious reign of Queen 
Elhsabeth, have been ' superseded by subsequent enactments^ 
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the tttiliQr of the initttution has been iaipairc4i and the bene* 
faience of, the pfaui rendered fruitless. 

While he thits had expressed those sentiments which the dis- 
cussion naturallj prompted, it might not, perhaps, be improper, 
on such an occasion, to lay before the Hoqse the ideas floating 
In Im mind, though not digested with sufficient accuracy, nor 
Mcanged with a proper degree of clearness. Neither what the 
honourable gentleman proposed, nor what he himself had sug« 
gested, were remedies adequate to the evil it was intended to 
temove. Sopposing, however, the two modes of remedying 
the evil were on a par in effect, the preference in principle was 
dearly due to that which was least arbitrary in its nature: but 
it was not difficult to percdve that the remedy proposed by 
the hononrable gentlemfm would either be completely ine&ctual^ 
or such as &r tot over-teach its mark. As there was a difference 
ui the ftumbers which compose the familiei of the labouring 
poor, it must necessarily require more to support a small 
ftmily. Now by the regulations proposed, either the man with 
a small fiwily would bave too much wi^es* or the man with a 
large family, who had done most service to his country, would 
have too little. So that were the minimum fixed upon the 
C standard of a large family, it might operate as an encouragement 
^ to idleness on one part of the community ; and if it were fixed 
^ V on the standard of a small family, l^pse would not epjoy the 
>vi|^benefit of it for whose relief it was intended. What measure 
^ /^ fi^u could be found to supply the defect ? Let us, said he^ 
^\}^i m^ relief in oases where there are a number of children, a 
matter <^- right and an honour, instead of aground for oppro* 
brium and contempt. This will make a large family a Ues^ing> 
and not a curse; and this ^ill dvaw a propter Ijine of disjtingtion 
betn^een tho$e who are able J^ provide for tbem^lves by tb.ei;r 
labour, and: those who, after having enriched their country 
iftitb a.n^iimber of chj)dren» have a ciaiin upon its assistance for 
thfir supporti All this, hQwev^rr be would confess, was not 
ttio»|^» tf thfly did npt engraft iqpon it resplutiqns to d^ou- 
^^ rage rdirf where it was n^t. wanted. If such means could 
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be pmcliscd as did of tupplying the necmities of those who 
required asristance by giving it in labour or a&rding fniploy* 
menty which it the principle of the act of Que^ Elizabeth, the 
most important advantages T^ould be gained* They would thut 
benefit those to whom they afforded relief, not only by the 
assistance bestowed, but by giving habits of industry imd fru- 
gality, and in furnishing a ten^^ary bounty, enable then;i to . 
make permanent provision for themselves. By giving effect to 
the operaticm of jfriaidly societies^ individu^ would be rescued 
from becoming a burden upon the public^ and, if necessaryr 
be enabled to subsist upon a fund which dieir own industry 
txm^buted to raise. These great points of granting rdtef 
according to the number of children, preventing removal|i at 
the caprice of the parish-officer, and making them subscribe to 
friendly societies^ would teiad in a very great degree to remove 
every complaint to which die present partial remedy co!u]4 be* 
applied* Experience had already shewn how mudi could b^ 
done by the industry <tf chiidr^ and the advantages of eady 
employing them in such branches of manufactures as they ^3Pe 
capable to execute. The extension of scIun^U of industry was 
aho 9Xk object oi material importance. If any one would tak^ 
the trouble to compute the amount of all the earnings of d» 
eluldren whaare ^ixewiy eduf^^ted in this manner, he would be 
surprisedt when h^ fma^s to consider the ifeig^t which their 
support, by tb^r owift labours took of the country, and the 
addition whichi by tkfi &m1» pf their toil, and the habits to 
whidi tb^n^ete ^9med^ wai^.n»aide tc^ its internal opulence* 
The suggestiisu pf Iheie u!^¥lok vas origjpally drawn from 
l40rd Hale and AfrttliKiicki^ and m^ 8«ch an^rity he had no 
jUfficuky in refOt^mtnending the p^an ts^, the eacpura^^ent 
^ the l^isla^ui?e« Mudi mn^ he ^sct^ by a plan of 
thia nature si^c^iblis of cionatapt kuforovemeAtt Suc^ a 
plan would convert the relief granted $p the pppr in^ m 
eneomn^pement to indaa^r instead of bjsing, a9, it ip by ^^ 
ptftfent paac^Bw^ a prerasum to idleness, and a acboo) fiir 
detbt T^re were aho, a miiiU»er of suboodinate micuBi* 
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Stances, to which it was necessary to attend. ^ The law which 
prohibits giving relief where any visible property remains should 
be abolished. That degrading condition should be withdrawn. 
No temporary occasion should force a British subject to part 
With the last shilling of his little capita^ and compel him to 
descend to a state of wretchedness from which he could never 
rik^over, merely that he might be entitled to a ca^al supply. 

Another mode also of materially assisting the indu^rious 
poor wasy the advancing of small capitals, which might be 
repaid in two or three years, while the person who repaid it 
would probably have made an addition to his income. This 
might put him who received them in the way of acquiring what 
mighi; place him in a situation to make permanent provision 
fbr himself. 

These were the general ideas which had occurred tahim upon 
the subject ; if they should be approved of by any gentleman 
in the House, they might perhaps appear at a future time in a 
more accurate shape than he could pretend to give them. He 
could not, however, let this opportunity slip without throwing 
them out. He was aware that they would require to be very 
maturely considered. He was aware also of a fundamental 
difficulty, that of insuring the diligent execution of any law 
that should be efiacted. This could only be dotie by presenting 
to thode who should be intrusted with the execution motives 
to emulation, and by a frequent inspection of their conduct as 
to diligence and fidelityi Were he to suggest an outh'ne, it 
would be this. To provide some new mode of inspection by 
parishes, or by hundreds — to report to the mi^istrates at the 
petty sessions, with a liberty of appeal from them to the gcine- 
rid quarter sessions, where the justice should be empowered to 
take cognizance of the conduct of the different commissioners, 
ftnd to remedy whatever defects i^ould be found to enkU 
That an annual report should be made to parliament, and that 
parliament should impose upon itself the duty of tracing the 
effect of its system from year to year, till it should be fully 
matured. That there should* be a standing order of the House 
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for this purpose, and in a word, that there should be an annual 
budget opened, containing ihe details of the whole system of 
poor-laws, by which the legislature would shew, that they had a 
constant and a watchful eye upon the interests of the poorest and 
most neglected part of the commimity* 

Mr. Pitt said he was not Tain enough to imagine that these 
ideas were the result of his own mvestigations, but he was happy 
to say, that they arose &om a careful examination of the sub- 
ject, and an extensive survey of the opinions of others. , He 
would only add> ^t it was a subject of the utmost importance» 
and that he would do every thing in his power to bring forward 
or promote such measures . as would conduce to the interest of 
the country. - He concluded with apologizing for having taken 
up so much of the time of the House : the fact was, the impinrt^ 
ance of the. subject had 1^ him itito a further discussion thanit 
had been his intention to go into, and he was desirous o£ shewing 
the honourable gentleman that he had spared no pains to collect 
information upon it : and although he gave the honourable gen- 
Ueman 6very possible credit for his humane and laudable motives, 
yet, seeing the subject in the light in which he did|.he was conw 
pelted to give his negative to the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread afterwards, waving his modon for the second reading 
of the bill, moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the statute of the 
5th of Elizabeth ; which was granted 
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On a motion by Mr. Gr^, for an address to His Majesty, "That he 
woniM be gracioittly pleased to take such steps as to his royal wisdom 
should appear most proper, for communicaJtiog directly to the Executive 
Directory of the French Republic, His Majesty's readiness to meet any 
disposition to negotiation on the part of that government, with an 
earnest desire to give it the fullest and speediest effect." 

Mr; Pitt spoke to the following purport: 
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Much as the honourable geatlemmi * has mtrodufied into hii 
•^each, conneotad with the (wigin and conduct of the war» from 
which I muil decidedly dissent : much as I diftr #ith him m 
many of the topics he has urged, and on many of the princq;des 
he has laid down, as grounds for his motion: and firmly as lam 
persuaded that no measure could be aaore hostile to die true io-^ 
lertsts of this country, thmi the Une of conduct viudi he haa 
pn>posed to be adopted; diereisstU one riew of die subject ep 
which I believe it impossible thare can be any diffi»rence of 
opinion. If the state of the country, and the sentiments of a 
great majority of diis House, are such as I have reason to suppose, 
diere cannot, indeed, be any wide or esseotial diferodce as Ur 
the general result* But if, after the explanation whidi I maybe 
able to give with respect to the state of diis country, and the 
position of the enemy, die honounMe gendeman shall afeSl 
choose to persevere ki his motion, there are one or two coase*^ 
quences, which might otherwise be drawn from any dcclaratkhi 
of mine on the present occasion, against which it may be neces* 
sary for me to gutod« i most, therefore, guard against' any ial* 
putations which may hereafter be brought forward, either as to 
the insincerity of any dechumtion which I may express in favour 
of peace, or as to the inefficiency of the measures taken to fa« 
cilitate its progress. However I may be disposed to favour that 
object, which the motion seems principally to have in view, I 
can by no means concede the grounds on which it has been folo- 
lowed up ; — I mean that from a view of our situation, and of the 
events of the war, we should discover such shameful humiliation, 
such hopeless despondency, as to abandon everything for which 
we have formerly contended, and be disposed to prostrate our- 
selyes at the flset of the eiwmy. If the necessity of our eondiison; 
if the sense of having been baffled, should operate saslitegly 
^ to induce us to make overtures of peace upon unf terms; if 
every consideration of policy, and every feeling of decent and 
honourable pnde, must be sacrificed to the extreme pressure of 
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tikut tiSbir9f we must then, indeedi be beund to reca^ve the lair 
of the conqueror. TbiA situation, of affairs the boDoumble gen^ 
llemau has not indeed devel(^d| but has pteity platiiij lasinu* 
e^ted it as a ground for his motion* I trust, however, that the 
8ta>te of this country is iar different, and that no temporary re- 
verse in the fortune of war, no internal pressure in our domestic 
sitMAtion, has yet produced this mortifying humih*ation» this 
dreadful alternative. 

Out the honourable gentleman» aa an impeachment of the sin" 
eerity of ministers with respect to peace, has alluded to an argu- 
ment which was formerly si^porled from this side d the House 
•— that we could not make peace without humbling ourselves to 
the enemy, and without discQvering that we were baffled in our 
a^c^pts and exhausted in our resources^ From this he no doubt 
i(neant to insdnuato that ministers were at no time smcere m their 
wishes for peace, and were dii^osed to throw every obstacle in 
its way. He does not think proper to mention^ that this argu- 
ment was made use of at a time when the opponents of the war, 
^vailing themselves of a series of misfortunes and disa(^>oint-» 
ments which had b^efallcn the confedei*acy, took the opportunity 
to press their motion for an imsdediate peace. We then con- 
tended, that the evil W9^ not so great as to exdude hope, or to 
damp. enteniMrize^ that no cireumsjtancea had ta)cen|dace unid^ 
whiqh a firn^ and manly resistance became inqnrapticable, and 
that we mi^t stiU look with conSdence to the efiect of a vig0r'«> 
^ua and.persfveinng prosecution of the war* In proportion as 
%}^ V^h, lm& beoome manifest to the enemy themselves, do we 
fed oui^hes lAcUne^ to a^^^ ^^^"^ coneiliiiting tone. In 
pr^pqnio^ aa. the sito^lion o£ things ia inverted, the <Af}eotion, 
wh^ we fomu^^ made^, ii superseded. That situation whieli 
the hoi>^i^m^iiMA genjbleman choae only to supposeas theoreiiei^ 
I G9nt|99d l^.be practisal; thaib oiu} soocesses have been sniba^ 
to obviato a)iy <d>ataGle to negotiatkm on the score of natianal 
^^ur ; and sa &r: I undoubtedly am of opi|iion| that thedii^ 
^HUy ia iofiiijtly ditninistttd^ 
. rlQistatuig^knv^etfi genMdigry my own sentiapi^ls^ and ftese 
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of His Majesty's ministers, I must pmtest against the practice of 
being called upon from day to day, from week to week, from 
time to time, to declare what are precisely our views on the pos- 
ture of affiursy or what are the steps which we may think it ne- 
cessary in consequence to adopt. The progress of the measures, 
which such a situation of a£yrs as the present may render ne- 
cessary, can only be left safely to the conduct of the executive 
government. If the House are of opinion that the business can- 
not be safely left in the hands of ministers, the proper step would 
be to address His Majesty to remove them from their situation ; 
and not to endeavour to interrupt the affairs of government by 
calling on the House of Commons to interfere with the functions 
of executive authority. The honourable gentleman himself 
seemed to be aware of this, as he admitted the principle to be 
correct; he said he did not contend against the constitutional 
degree of confidence which an executive government ought to 
have from the legislative power, while its conduct was unex- 
ceptionable. 

The honourable gentleman says that he does not confide in 
ministers t on that ground he has been led to give an uniform 
opposition to their measures during t^e war : and on the same 
grmmd he now expresses his distrust of the sincerity of^ their 
wishes respecting peace. Unquestionably the honourable gen- 
tleman, who places no confidence in ministers, is entitled to op*- 
pose their measures and to question their sincerity ; but he is 
bound to conform to established rules, and not to effect any 
ch^i^e in a constitutional question. I mean, whenever this 
I{ou$e> adopting a motion like the present, instead of addressing 
His Majesty to remove his ministers, apply in order to take the 
business into their own hands, they deprive the country tif every 
chance for a successful negotia^on. On a question so critical,* I 
am afraid lest I should overstep the line of my duty, by entering 
too much into detail. It is a subject on which it is impossible to 
despant.so minutely as the honourable gentleman seems to expect^ 
without breaking in. upon that princif^ which has guided every 
discreet minister in trei^g subjects of this nature* . If I felt 
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that generally, as applicable to subjects of this kind, how much 
^ more mu^t I feel it ou this particular occasion, considering, as 
I musl^ the peculiar situation of the country at tliis moment ? 

Let gentlemen look at the situation of affairs on the Continent; 
let them look at the situation of our enemy; what has been their 
plan dnd^practice ? what has been the case in this respect since 
the honourable eentleman reminded the House of the matter ? 
What, I would ask, has been the effect of the separation of the 
general confederacy against France, and the weakening of the 
power of that confederacy ?— power, that long ere this, might 
have achieved much advantage, had they kept" in union. ^Re- 
collect what has happened upon the appearance of that separa- 
tion, and then conjecture what might have been the effect, had 
the confederacy remained entire. The destruction of the enemy, 
perhaps, or at least the diminution of its strength to su(^ an 
extent as to have brought forward an honourable repose and 
lasting tranquillity to Europe. Let me ask the House, whether 
or not every man did not believe it was the policy and the aim of 
France to use all endeavours to separate the confederacy against 
her ? Let me ask, whether she did not seem to triumph even 
in the hope of being able to effect it ? Let me ask, whether any 
thing remained of the hope oT France but this separation, to 
enable her to dictate to Europe ? Let me ask, whether any thing 
could, therefore, be so desirable to France as the detaching of 
that confederacy, which, for the honour and safety of Europe* 
was formed against her ? And then, let me ask,;whether there 
ever was, or could be, a cause in which it would be mora the 
duty of every good man to prevent any jealousy, or the rising 
of any suspicion, or tlie creating^of any disunion, among those 
who, if they remain entire, may yet* give honourable and lasting 
peace to Europe ? Jf the Directory have yet any hope c^ dic- 
tating terms to Europe, it is, no doubt, on the same poUcy which 
they have hitherto found so benefici^l^ that they groimd their 
expectations of future success. If there is any thing hy whidi 
they can expect to* attain this situation of prop4 eminence, this 
object of their favourite aml;»ition^ it is bybeipgnble to instil 
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jmiomft (o BOW Ae leeds of dhriston, and asgender lourcet of 
animofhj among thoM of the confederacy! who 7^ remain 
united to oppose their power. On preserrteg entire the remains 
of that confederacy, depends the only hope of impressing on 
them a oonviction of tfie necessity of yielding to reasonable 
tenasi and of bringing the war to a desirable conclusion. And 
perhapSt in this point of Tiew, an attention to the preservation 
of that oonlbderacy becomes a duty, not only for ministers, but 
for all diose persons who are anxious fbr the public weUkre, 
and interested is the national chanctMr; for all those who are 
desirous of an honourable peace, and adverse to any peace 
pur^ased with dishoRpur ; and, if sujch be the case, it is important 
hur them to conrider whether the measures which they may wish 
to persuade government to adopt, be such as may oblige the 
ooutttry to give up the chance of a successful peace altogether, 
or to lake it on terms inconsistent with the honour of the na« 
tioii. V we receive propositions of peace on the terms of the 
honounMe gentleman, the considerations ** speedy and honour'> 
able" then become separated. We must, in that case, choose ^ 

the alternative ; if we adopt the motion, a peace, *^ speedy and 
honouraUe** we cannot have. But an honoiir^le peace we may 
have, if we persevere in the same firm and vigorous line of con- 
duct whith we have hitherto pursued. This I know, not from 
any immediate communication with the enemy, not from any 
communication of their disposition for peace, but from the state- 
ment which they have themselves furnished of their defective 
and almost exhausted means for carrying on the war. On this 
ground I oppose the motion. If I were not sincerely and 
auiouriy desirous of peace, I should be forfeiting my duty to 
the country, and violating the trust which I hold from my pub« 
lie Bitiiatl<m ; but I can never consent to the proposition of peace, 
i^ess th« t^rms should be consistent with our present honour, 
sttftlible to our present condition, and compatible with our future 
secwity. 

Havbig Siid thia with the general view I have of the subject 
of peaotf, if iha qu^tion be thought a necessary one|. I will say 
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a fertr words at to tlie message fVom Hfii Ms^mty Id padiimen^ 
about two motttiiB ago, because it was «aid, that no »te)p bad 
been tak^ since fbr a negotiation ; I hope the House wili teoA* 
lect what I said upon that occasion. I said then, thi^ the Rouse 
l^KHild not compel, by its vote, the ei^eoative government to 
enter into a negotiationt bound down and fttteted Wilb any 
acknowledgment of our own weakness : precis^ the sam6 thing 
do I desire of the House upon jthe present occaiton. Those Who 
dilfer from me in general, and who have tiiought the war altd* 
gether unnec^»Bsary, I did not then, nor do I now, iixpect to 
convince; but the House at large thought as I do. To the House 
aM&rge, therefore, I will now say, that the question, as the 
honourable gentleman has himself stated it, is a very narrow 
one -^^ Whether, because after having received the message 
from His Majesty no communication has taken place of any 8ub« 
sequent measures, the House, by adopting a motion of thk 
aort, ought to compel the executive government, bound hand 
and foot, to commence a negotiation ?'' If the honourable 
gentleman entertains such distrust of the sincerity of ministers, 
as to suppose them disposed to take no measures to carry into 
effect their own declarations, I shall certainly not argue with him 
on that point. But in order to be consistent, the argument of 
the honourable gentleman must infer, either that overtures have 
been made en the part of die enemy, or that some fkvourable 
opportunity has occurred to this country for the purpose of 
commencing negotiation, which have been rejected subsequent 
to the period of the message. 

If a negotiation should be entered into, it is evident, that in 
ofder to give it its full effect, we should be careful not only to 
|:eep up the strict letter of our engagements with our allies, but 
to maintain with them full concert and harmony. I therefore, ^ 
take upon me to assert, that since His Majesty's message has 
been delivered to this House, ministers have taken every mea* 
sure consistent with the general interests of the country, and 
with the attention and regard due to her aHtes, to enable His 
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Mijcsty U take any oj^ortumtyy either to meet overtureB for 
negotiatiwiy or to mak^ such overtures as mi^t be found most 
expedient. That no etiquette with respect to who should make 
the first overture — no difficulty in finding a mode of making it, 
appeared to government \o be an obstacle to negotiation, if in 
other respects there appeared to be a probability of leading to 
just and honourable terms ; tlie great point being what prospect 
there was of obtaining such terms. Measures have been taken 
to ascertain these points, and are now in train ; and if the enemy 
are sincere, they must speedily lead to a negotiation. Whe- 
ther that negotiation will lead to peace I cannot say, because 
that depends upon whether the exhausted state of the enemy 
will incline them to set on foot that negotiation with a view to 
peate, very different as to the terms of it from any which their 
public declarations have for a long time past seemed to indi* 
cate: if this is not the case, I must say a speedy peace is im- 
possible. I wish ardently for peace — but not for any but an 
honourable peace* The country has a right to expect it from 
its own strength and resources, and from a knowledge of the 
relative situation of France. 

I admit that the honourable gentleman in his speech separated 
negotiation from the terms. But in other passages he talked of 
negotiation as leading to an immediate peace. I do not hold 
out a prospect of immediate peace, nor do I state any period 
that I can ascertain for it; I only say it will not be the fault of 
His Majesty's servants if the period is remote. The enemy must 
be however ready to make it on terms which we have a right to 
think just and honourable ; it rests not on us only, but also on 
the enemy, whether this may lead to any negotiation at all, or 
whether negotiation will lead to peace. It all depends on this, 
whether the disposition of the enemy shall be more moderate 
than any we have lately seen of their professions. Sorry I am to 
see such a seeming disposition on the part of the enemy, as 
may render them, in case of success, desirous of preventing 
any effect to pacific dispositions, which they may now profess^ 
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or. &fea of retracting dienu Wh^er this may 4d«dl f& H m&d^"^ 
ration ill practice which I have not seen jret/- litnc^ ft^-tn<lte'^ 
o^ as I have said ahready^ than what any other "gentletftan lias* 
an opportnntty of knowing; What has been made puttie I ho|)e'< 
is not. authentic; however, by what has been circulated in ^i^ 
country, and through the continent with industry, and what they 
are said to hold out as the boon of peace to the English nation, 
it does not appear as if they were very desirous of meeting us 
on honourable terms ; for I have heard that they are ready to 
give peace, because the government of England asks it. Thus 
then we are ^to have peace if we shall sue for it : that is, if we 
shall abandon that for which our ancestors have fought so bravely. 
If we shall abandon our allies ; if ^e shall abandon the safety of 
all Europe, and sacrifice to France every thing that is dear to 
us, and offer to them homage, and grant them an unconditional 
and uncompensated restitution of all that has been their's, and 
idl that has been in the possession of those .whom they have 
forced to be their allies — then, in return for this, they will 
olTer to the people of England their fraternization. ^ 

I have thus stated the degree to which we have been ready to 

go. I hope I shall not be told some weeks hence I have been 

infincere. We have not been ready to grasp at a treaty such as 

you have heard from me. There is but one situation in which a 

minii^ter of this country should convey such terms to the enemies 

of it; that is, when the abjectness of the country and Jts 

willingness to sue for peace is proclaimed by parliament, so as 

tojdeprive us of vigour and energy, and make us unwilling to 

strive for the maintenance of ourselves. If this motion be 

adbpted, what overtures we shall receive, or what we shall not, 

I will not pretend to det-ermine; but while we shew any confix 

dence in our resources, I do not fear tl^ a negotiation of mea* 

sinres that are in train may prove effectual: at what period* for 

reHfions I have already stated, it is impossible for me to imagine. 

I am not apprehensive that parliament will not leave this to 

take the course which the practice of our ancestors lays down t<^ 

US} and which reason dictates. I sayi if we and ou^ allii^i are 

VOL. II. h 
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not ftbf to Mch otter and oiyrsehrea, we aball iiave an qppor- 
tmdty of mstormg to Europe peace^ en aale^ just, aad konour- 
vbi^ grouads» and nodiuig bat & premature motion like the 
present can deprire us of that blessing; and thecefiHre, jss a 
loYor q[ my country^ and of justice, I oppose tbis motion. 

The motion passed in the negstiye; 

Ayes. 50 

Noes ...L8» 
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Ms. William Smith hating on a former day sutantted to the House 
a string of resolutions vpon the subject of the late loan, setting out with 
ebtahUsbing the principle of an open and public competition^ and, by e 
series of facts and deductions, asserting the conclusion — that the lopnp 
then under consideration, was a bad and improvident one for the 
public, and thai the minister in conducting the negotiation, and in acljust- 
ing the terms, had been guilty of a departure fh>m his own pevmp}&^ 
and of a breach of his dnty : — the debate <m this importam question 
was remitted this day. 

Upon the first resolution being moved, ^ That it appears to thb 
House, that the principle of making loans for the public service, by free 
and open competition, uniformly professed by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, has been very generally recognised, as aflbrchng the Mnst' 
^)ro^)ect of pnblic advantage," 
* Mr. Sylvester Douglas, in a speech of consideralde detail, mev^ an- 
amen4n^ent» to leave out all the words of the resolution after the wfSfid^ 
« public service," and to insert other words, which would make the 
amended question stand as follows, '' That it appears to this House, that 
the principle ef making loans for the public service by competition, 
which- was introduced, and has in general been acted upon, by ihe 
present ehancdlor of the excfae^er, has been productive in assist 
ioilsptces of great pid>U^ advantage; but that thispriaople could notl^ 
applied in its full extent to the bai;gain for, the late loan, consistently 
with the peculiar circumstances of the case, and with that attention to 
the equitable claims of individuals, which ought always to be shewn in 
transacddns iHth them on the behadf of iiie.pnbHt.'^ 
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On a subject haturany fo interestbg to my pcr^c^nat feeling^, 
as well as so itnpoirtant in a public view, t &th adxious to 
iMldress tii^ Housd at a period of the debate, he?dte their atten- 
tion h more exbrausted. And they will fofgive me when I am 
taHed upoti to meet a charge of the most dil^ect ind mijporlant 
nature^ !h which xtif personal chai'acter, i&s well ad ^y* df&ial 
dtufttioiii as a trustee for the public, are mateflally implicated, 
and which has been so diligently and ably pursued, (though I 
idght be content to re^ my dfefeiice dn the impi*e)^siOh 6t the 
arguments and facts which have been brought forwiard by my 
honourable friends,) if, 6ven at the hazard of some fepetitiofi, I 
should advert to the points which press most closely upon my 
«Wp immediate feelings. Indeed I should not do jukiC^ to 
tfkyself^ fitt has dbouid I do justice to the public, if I did not 
ftate them in AH plain and intellrgtble a way as possible; at the 
MiitaB time, I will endeavour to reply shortly to many things 
that have been Asserted so much At ter^e in the speech of the 
konours^le gendeman, who brought forward the subject, and 
wei^e likewise repeated At eonside^ble length ih the resolutions 
and papers bel^re the Hbuse. 

The hommr^e geu^eman *, #ho has httiiy spoken, sAh), A^t 
if my answer to on6 point WAs i^tisfkctoty, he wduld withdraw 
hi* support firom ^e charge against me. Though, in the couir$e 
of w&at I have to say^ I shall not be inattentive to hk ^ue^On, 
it «ttMM>t bo ^xpe^ed that I sMbuM mutoti^ Hxf de&nee to that 
f^U It eanndt be supposed th^t from any recent deelAtatlons 
which have bfeen made by the honouriEible gentlanen, ^xcul- 
pKting me.fhmi id! chArgeof persbnal corruption, that f^oin any 
tf^iliviHMil and imperfect diiicMmers, accompanied, when re- 
tfiiMMl, byatkiil suggestions and ft'ei^ tnsinuAtiobs, I should' 
lam fbfgoit^ that it #as br^Adi^ stated by^genttemeii on tlie' 
<^erfiSde»#h6 moved ibr a <Sommittee 6f inquii^, that there 
was ig;t6und of sUSpicIdti that tiie distributfon of the loan had 

■ ^ • * Bfr, Pttotcis. 
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been employed for the purpose of corrupt infloence. Tliey 
exempted me, mdeed> from any charge of having regulated that 
aistributipn from any view of sordid gain to myf elf ; and I the» 
tpok the liberty to say, feeling as X did on the subject, that^ 
was not oblig^ to them for the exception, or the sort of can^ 
dour that dictated it. If they formerly asserted that, if the 
enqiiiry.was .|;one into, and substantiated, the result would be, 
to establish the actual interference of corrupt influence; ifsudb 
deplaratimis were rash and unguarded; if they were dictated b;^ 
ithe intemperate warmth of debate, or pushed beyond allboundi» 
of Justifiable discretion, and if they are now retracted as unjus^ 
and unfounded, I certainly have reason to rejoice in the prp-* 
gress which has. been made, in consequence of the diligent and 
sober investigation , of a committee towards a decision : so^ 
much more grateful to my character and feelings. Undoubtedly, 
thera is^ no charge which can be brought against the tn^isac-^ 
ti.on of the loan,, there is no instance of neglect^ there is no* 
eri:or of jud^eht, there is no want of prudence, which I3 
slipuld not most, seriously and severely regret; but still I shoiild 
consider such charges as light, compared with that whi^/ 
formed the prominent point, and the most weighty one in tJk% 
present accusatipn, viz. that in the transaction of the late loan, 
I had acted on motives of corruption, partiality, and undu^ 
influence, to answer political and interested puippsest both: 
within and without doors. I cannot therefore help reQiarkiDg,^ 
tliiat while the ground on which the enquiry was ofig^ntfiji 
bpugbt forward, '* that the loan had been^ employed as^tbe- 
means of corrupt and pamicious influence,*' is now profewe>i' 
to.be abandoned, instead of being* as the House ha^ a right iK^ 
expect, either substantiated by proof, or wholly and complete^' 
dpnp away, it seems to be but Jbalf retracted by the hpn6liraU«; 
mover of the resolution, and to be supplied by ambiguojOSi 
hinU and fresli insinuations. After iivowing that- it was^ hii^: 
fi^pinion, that the committee ought to have asked for no Ui|ts» 
he discovery a strange coincidence between the names in the 
list of sidMi^cribersi and the names ctf acerUun respectable body 

. .1 
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of merchanU and bankers, assemblied for a -great object ^C 
p<ditical discussion ; a coincidence which could not be the effect 
^.accident. If this be true» and the fact originated in design, 
most certainly that design must have, arisen from a corrupt' 
motive ; and if not for personal gain, that motive must have 
r^esulted from a desire to obtain the means of corrupt influence/' 
The honourable gentleman * brings no such charge against 
me. His mode of acquittal is, however, somewhat singu&r; 
be imputes to me no motive of corrupt influence or undne 
partiality. He desires me to say nothing of the transaction 
i^elative to the Hamburgh biOs, on which nevertheless some part 
of the resolutions is founded, and which has been ascribed to 
the motive of a determination to reward the services of an 
individual by a sacrifice of the public interest. . The right 
honourable gentleman therefore openly disclaims all ticcusatiot),' 
while he supports the resolutions which contain the very charge 
he so much afiects to disclaim^ drawn up with all the. art ^mL 
address of the most cunning special pleader ; and certainly no- 
resolutions could be more ably drawn up, if the avowed purpi^. 
of th^n had been to censure and undermine any man's public, 
and private character. The honourable gentleman^s abilftyia^ 
the management of this point has been really singular. -*-^e 
acquits me of any intention of benefiting myself, or corruptmg: 
parliament by means of the loan ; but then insists that the lo^ 
was improperly made, and that it must, have been so made tor 
some undue motive or other; that is to say, he acquits mer 
of two specific undue motives, and exhorts me not to speakj k| 
order that I may leave myself undefended against the suspicion 
of an endless train of indefinite undue motives, which ingenioua 
insinuation and artful malice may think proper to raise again^ 
jjae. . I do not deny that the nflRure of a transaction maV be^udi 
as to afford ground for the suspicion of an undue motive^i even, 
tbougb the motive itself may not appear on the face. of the. 
transaction. If the transaction however be pecnni^^ ^^^^ 
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are «d]rthiwsMd««iwiiidi call be fuppoMdt# operate — per* 
aend eaao lti ea l , p iia a ie partiality, aad public infkienee; audi 
1^9 after the nest accurate inrestigation, strong eyidence be 
bfOQght to proTe ^t none of these notives can be traced ia 
the present transaction, I have some right to take to myself 
caedii that no such rootiTea existed, and that the charge haa 
been fully refuted. 

Hie honourable gentleman who moved the resolutiooi, 
siftted that the committee had decided that there was no ground 
Imt iuepicion of any corrupt interference t and thus, 6o (hr as 
their judgment went, had puf their negative an that ground, 
mk wUch the enquiry had originally been undertaken The 
last speaker * on the otlier side has stated, that he disHked the 
moda in which that committee was constituted. It might 
have been supposed that a committee, which afforded to every 
maHf who was actuated by jeakm^^y, suspicion, by public seal, 
or, if each a motive could be supposed to inttinuate itseH*, by 
pi4vate p^pie, an opportunity to state his sentiments, and te 
display his vigilance, was of all others the least liable lo obje<s 
tien. It seemed, ilideed, probable, in the Brst instaf>ce, that it 
weidd be deprived of the assistance of two honourable gentle- 
inlen f whose abilities and diligence none would dispute. These 
honourable gentlemen, when it was declared that the coin* 
itiktee sho«dd be tat open one, and that all who attended shovdd 
hare voices, had, upon due deliberation no doubt, desired 
thdr names to be withdrawn, and seemed to consider them* 
■etvee as disgraced by being put in a situation in which they 
ri^Oukl only exercise their privilege in common with every mem* 
bet' of Aaf House. I am happy, however, to find that thes^' 
gentlemen revised their first decision, that both assisted in the 
committet, and that one of them in particular distinguished 
hiihiself by his acthe and coi^stant attendance. It is rather 
lui^gular titot tiie declston ot the committee, by which they 
negadve tSi idea of corrupt ibterfbrence, is the only one whSch 
the honoun^l^ mover (Conceives to be ahready so well recog* 

♦ Mr. Francis. f If/tr, Sheridan and Mr. Grey. 
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mtefly thut ho exudes it Iroiii timt itring of resolutMni which 
fae hot presented as an analysis of the fHioie^^q>oirt« 

Another honourable gentleman stales^ that he thinks on that 
point the committee have no right to gtte an opinion, and he 
has declared so this day for the first time. If there is anything 
fbreible in this objection^ it certainly k very vmf$ff to bring it 
forward now for the first time. Why was it not stated when 
the report was received ? If the House had then thought that 
their committee had exceeded their powers, the report wonld 
have been recommitted. But why is that opinion expressed by 
the committee? They assign it as a reason for not having given 
a particular detail of evidence, which by the resolution of the 
House they ware required to give, and whidi they had declined 
to bHng forward, on the ground -that it was inconvenient to 
individuals. It is sureiy a litde hard that gentlemen shetdd 
first receive the whole of the evidence, the cotAmittee thought 
Ti^ to report, and then not admit the excuse for the bmlsBion 
of that part of the evidence which was principally excnipaSory 
<^ the person whose conduct was the object of censure. 

An honourable gentleman complains, that there wAs a want 
of notice of the intention to come to such a resohitien in the 
committee. Notice was however given the day before by my- 
right honourable friend* who spoke last, and who hi^ dot only 
answered that point, but also exphnned the individoal lae that 
had been made of the word ^* ceileagues,;*^ which meaat tor 
apfriy generally to all Mio attended tibe ootmhittee, who cer- 
tainly were cdleagues on that enquiry and not xberely ofllcial 
persons; and I cannot adnit that it was not likely thot lo 
attentive ttid so able a inan iSs tii6 ohairmati of that oommltte* 
would have allowed any importlmt resolution to be adoftted 
wjlliout a foir notice, eveh if there had been sttch a want 4f 
attention and mdustly .in those gentlemen on the other tido^ 
who took a principal share in tibo invostigatkMi, as to afford tmy ' 
room for sudi a dbar^. 1 therefore think myseU" ontftlod ttf * 
assufise the btneit^ of that opinion of the eommitt^, not whii 

*Mr.Steele. 
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those qtialifioitiwu, tqili^ocalkni, and fMdrveSf wHfc n^iich 
it has been fettered by the hofio«nibIe mover of the resolutions^ 
butas«cleari fulJ» and decided testtoKmyy that there was no 
distribution of the loan for the purpose o^' corrupt influence. 
As to the other charges of undue partiality to any individual 
ibr servioes supposed to have been performed to the gOTemmeot^ 
it shortly resolves itsdif into the question, whether, by the mode 
of settling the loan, I have contrived to ^irioh Mr. fioyd^ by 
a sacrifice of the puUic interest? I am aware it has been said 
thjit no such charge was meant to be conveyed; but why 
should such frequent allusion have been made to the Hamburg 
biUS) except for that express purpose ? They would not Mve 
been mentioned had it not been with a view to give counte<« 
nance to such an insinuation* I sliall not, however, now! fully 
et^er into the nature of that transaction, as. an oppoKunity 
will soon be presented when it shall be brought forward ar an 
object of separate enquiry. I will only at present shortly state 
the substance. 

In every loan-bill, parliament inserts a clause hoTding out a pre- 
mium for. the prompt payment of the sums subscribed, foresee- 
ing that government may possibly have occasion for the money 
before the instalments. become due in the regular course of pay- 
ment. . Last year, though large sums were paid up, still the 
piddic exigences were such as to .render additional supplies ne^ 
Q0ssary» and the terms offered were not sufficiently tempting to 
induce individuals to. come forward widi their money. Under. 
tb^$0^ circumstances government. entered into a negotiation with 
a(jai(mied house to advalice such sums as were wantedpfortbe 
suffice*. The. aid of parlitaient at that time, could not be had 
n^^out c^ing it togedier at a great trduble and iacdnve^ 
tt^nce^ b^tb public aAd private. In .consequence of tfaia 
ti^^uryrwarraota were offered; but Mr.hcjd said, that rbilis 
of €}lct;bi^e^F«re,A'mor;emercantile'Commodity; « to avoids 
tto fiffim^ ^rf* st^ps, tbey were datdd at Haxi^i^hy ■ to tnake 
tl)^ fqreign bijis of etfcchangej ikfaey. jdtherwise b^ing ivkxA 
and subject to a stamp. 
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r In tbe whote traiMaetioD, h&wevetf there was notlniig qiies- 
tiopable or raspiefiotts, nothing unwarra^fitable on th6 part of 
-government whmh gave Mr. Boyd an exclusive rights far less ^ 
tisoretipnory power to dictate the terms of a future loan.-— 
So much for the subject and substance of the transaction, by 
fiur the most material part of every sMch transaction ; the biUii 
themselves were nothing m^e than mere forms of security to- 
tiiose who advanced the money. The giving them was only, 
an^ngdgement on the part of government to make good the^ 
SQO^ advap^ for the pid>lic. Whedier that engagement w^ 
t^ieouted. en stamped or unstamped paper, whether written 0|i; 
paper or onpardiment, added nothing to the validity of the 
security. The particular manner of e;secuting it, was Iuq}i. 
as was dictated by the necessary regard A>r.6e^ecy.. As^ to 
^e cas&of a merdiant,. in whom it was affirmed such a ^*ans-^. 
action, would b& highly discreditable and suspicious, there was; 
nothii^ in common, between the conduct of a merchant in the* 
management of his private afiairs, and that of the. government^ 
eif a great co^ntry under the preseure of public exigences. 
No . comparison would, therefore, hold for. a mom^t. ^ It. 
BQig^t' reasonably be suspected, that a inerchant reported, to 
such a mode of tr^sacting business in-order to supply the de^* 
fipiency of.bis capital, .and to support a fictitious credit. ,.Ia 
the ^ case of govemmjent, the sums were already voted, they, 
w^e. only wanted for immediate service,, and funds were pi^o* 
yided to reimburse those, who advanced them as sooaas their 
daima became due. But was this a s^vjce of such magnitude 
and. impor^nce^i. as to be conceived to give 'Mr. Boyd, such 
strong olauns upon government as could be construjed into,^ 
right to dictate the terms. of t^e logn? Mr. Boyd never. had 
^tertained such an idea, and I pohfess that this part of ^ the 
tr^nsactiwi was executed with the s^me^ liberality iind.^al as 
eveiy othi^r i^rvicje.ta.j^overmnent whidi.he has undertalceu to 
pecform.^. It is.«uppcised that,, in o]:der to reward ^r^Boyd, 
the .most tikelT methcid^ jvhidi I could device, was to bestow 
\qi^ him a lo^ of sjic^ c<m8idend>le estteot, in which he oi^y 
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is ftkotder mmg many oChorti. tuit ^ofe«ble thit iti oM^ to 
tew^»d Uin iftditiduMf , tiie chwteellor df ^t exchequer, st n 
time €€ severe pressure, tind when under the necessity 6f 
makfif^ siidi large demaads fh>ni the Heii8e> Aotdd add e%ht 
or teh per cent* t» tlie pfiblic burdens df the year ? 

All this, however, turned upon a question tff evidencei i^nd 
with respect to the evidence before the conlMttee, it is a pH^« 
dple in human nature, Uiat where persons give evidence in A 
case which kivolves their own interests and merits, their jtAlg- 
ments will imperceptibly and invokmtarily be biassed to oneiide 
of the question ; and all Mich evidence requires to be weighed 
iHth the most scmptdous attention, and to be i^eteived iri^ 
some qualification. I am sure I mean to say nothing oftnsive 
or disrespectftd to either gentleman, but I apply this principle 
equally to Mr. Boyd and to Mr. Morgam. How fkr Mr. Boyd 
had a share in the transaction of the Hariiburgh bills, and how 
far that had any inflixence on the dispositioti at the loan, appears 
from the testimony of that gentleman hiibself. He deelai^ 
that he formed no claim flroni that circuthstance ; that he had 
wi&t the smallest expectati<!»h of any preference, nor did he con* - 
deive that such ah idea existed. And it is to be femarfcM, that 
Boyd*ft evidence was cl^r and consistent #ith itself, distinct, 
(lain, and explicit, while Morgluii's, in many material poitttt, 
Was hiconsistent, and n6t only contradicted by himself, bat bjr 
everv auliiority atid evidence that was confronted with it. After 
stating that the governor of the bank had WamM him of sdme- 
things which was likely to secure to Mr. Boyd a preferende to 
the loati, be had, Mr. Morgan says, upon bcsng qu^tionedj 
more partiV^ularly affirtned, that he hkd not mentioned whiit 
tliat something Was. Afterwards he said, that the governor if 
the b^k described the transaction of the Ibikibur^ bills, as 
likely to secure a preference to Mr. Bojrd. 60 much for Mr, 
M6rgi^ C6ntradi(iting himself. The goviefmor of &e hnSa, 
upcm being examined, expresidy stated, diat he had no^ i6^en- 
tioned a syllable about ttie biiU ; thfit he hid duly saMi, ih^t Mh 
Boyd had a cbdm froxki the Man 6t last yei^, which he tt/lh 
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him A» be too X g nclg mt t6 tfoir to ecci^^ hiiii« If I 
htti iiHevmlmi to av^il myself of mi opportuiuty to liQ>ow tlio 
lofMEi» at gU QV^to» ii^ tb« haods of Mr. Boyd» could I not hwe 
found SQQA^ b«t^er mod« of ddimiqig my pi»rpo«o» than tiiat 
which I i^ran^d? Sbould I hnv0 heU ool the fyateoi of com^ 
IMiitioo ? 8ho^ I b*ro detihiemtely anoonHiQed my iotmlum 
fyg thait purpofte> ftnd have ip^Hiled competitors, wiiea I wm 
avore thitt the result «ould tendosly to boget animotity ftad dk- 
appoiplment? Sb^uU I bavo eXfireased my reloctance to die 
^iakPM of &|r. Boyd* aod yiridtd t«9 them oaly upon the oonn^ 
ttton tteit tboy wore well foimded ? If Aoihing was got by ^e 
intention whiob I at first annoinmd of a s&ee clunpetiliony but 
iBcveastag diffieuky ani accumulated enbafrasffinnent^ as to the 
mode in which the bargain was ultimately settled, is not, &it 
intoriid ovUe»r^ bettor than any parole proof tbit can be ad- 
^0^9 thel I wiA i^miidelely sinoero in ^ month of Ootob«| 
wbeA I fir»t announoed thai iail«itiaa» and Ihat I had formed no 
determination t» benefit Mr. Boyd at any rate, by giving him a 
pHPeferenoe f I had not Aen examined liils elaiMi, because it had 
not then beeii alaled to me so distiilclly, and because it had not 
bean btou^ to |:ngrieoi£ect&m by the governor of tlM banlu 
If, theny I waauttikr the ioAiienoe of etror, it was beeauio.^I 
ottnried the syatem of oon^tiftiflii atnmg in my mimi, an4 bc>- 
(muse* hidclng splely to that, I neglected^ ip the first inrtnnfio, 
to atiMjEid sNtteientiy to the claims of Ifo^ Boyd^ and kept them 
back knger thaon aa it aftttwaidhi ^^ppei^mri. to- me» is julliee I 
ought to havc^ d<ttiew 

As to the in|ury which Mr. Morgan and hie friendt m|iy hare 
siAted, from barmg.peepaited ^ir mdn^ im order to bid, that 
mtrAf cannot be seriously insisted on, whiio it ia recoUooted 
thai the* final adjosliniint of awry loan is matter of so uueh 
uaoevtaiBty, and eonoeeted with ae maoy^ei^lateral c onsi de r * 
aliwiSk Ko oommuiMcisitMin from the bank, m tooootpetitioo, 
o«>er todi pkiee^ easoepi with lOipoct to Mr^Boyd* l}ew ooidd 
Mr. MEfttgan oontond^ thi^ bo hodmritahied ia^nty fnm ha^mg 
]^4pofed fate properig^ let ^ml^ hhoeelf to bo a WddoTy wbmi 
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he ^Stated, t^at^ till die 2Sd of Kovember, he never b^ta ta 
doubt that there would be a competition. His own account oT 
his information on this subject was rather whimsical; it came 
from a confidentiid friend, of whom he knew nothhig, whain* 
formed him that he had heard, from a third person, that Boyd 
was sure of the loan ; and yet, though his inforniation led hinr 
to know more than the rest oi the world, he went on with hk 
speculations, and never doubted that there would be a com-: 
petition till the twenty-third of November ; he therefore would 
not be responsible for any loss that the parties might sustidn 
from such speculations. All lists or plans that were handed 
about were merely speculations, particulariy Morgans; and if 
the parties have sustained any injury, it lies entirely with him 
and themselves. 

. The next point was the nature of Boyd's claha, and the im- 
p^ropriety of departing from the system of con^titioo. Af U> 
the daim of Mr. Boyd, it has been proved that I, at first, testi- 
fied strong prejudices and great reluctance, which were not over- 
coine till it was brought forward in a shape in which It was no 
longer controvertible; that I Emitted the principle of compe- 
tition, and receded from it only when fair and just grounds w^^ 
adduced on the part of an individual to warrant a deviation firom 
the general system. Here a great deal of minute criticism has 
been displayed by gentlemen on the other side, with respect to 
Mr. Boyd^s letter. I was in the situation of a judge tryii^ a 
cause between Mr. Boyd i^id the public; acting as a trustee for. 
the latter on the one hand, and a person called ^pon to dedde 
oa the justice of the claim of an individual on the other. The 
claim of idr, Boyd may have been asserted too strongly, or the 
cmitrary might have been the case. Was the consideration of 
the manner in which his cause was urged, however, to have any 
infiuence on my mind in the decision on the justice of his claims? 
I now stand here accused. I have been placed in the high aitua^ 
1^011 of a judge, and now I appear in the more humbie one of 
a person accused, defending myself agamst a foul charge It 
has been said that I wis bound to p$j^ no attention to the cleimft 
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of Mr. Boyd £br n, ^prdeteiuixi beeaute there was^ no exfirestf 
agreement, no specific terms of engagement for that purpose. 
Gentlemen seem to think that miless government irere hound 
down by specific terms, an engagement of this sort entered into 
by them should not be abided by ; might there not, however, 
be some common unders|anding, some implied condition, some" 
strong and clear c^mstruction,. equidly binding on the minist;.^ 
olihe country to the observance of the claim in point of honieor 
and justide ? No personal inconv^atence shall ever induce me 
to depart ^om the tenns of what I consider an hoilourable deaU 
ing, when a claim is made up founded on an understood and 
inylied condition, on the nature of things, and a practice re-^ 
cognised by a constant usage. Had there been an repress 
agreement, it would have unquestionably been, presented to my 
recollection, but this was no ref^(m wl^ an explaimtion property 
understood, and clearly made out^ should not receive its- due 
degree of attention* In transacting all loans, there must be 
preliminary points of conversation; a good :deal of discussion 
naturally takes place, some particulars of wbidi are committed 
to memorandums, and others sufl^ed to pass more loosely. 

In the loan^f 1795,L it was proposed by the contractors that 
tjiece should be jio p^yment-on any »ew loan till February of the 
succeeding year, to wMch I readByai^enteid, not concaving that 
the exigences of the public semiee would require anynvoney to 
be advanced before tbat period. Ofthis promise I. was reminded 
by the governor of the Bank of England, and I wasthe more 
confinped in its propriety, as I fouii^f that, no niew.loaii Imd 
taken place in such circumstances, even wb6re^no assurance 
direct, or by implication, bftd been given. , ^ 

..Mr. Pitt tfaen^ noticed the connection in whidh ccMitractors 
stood with government, distuo^firom the.'scdp-rhold^Fs, and'wfaich 
gayQ to them particular claims* ^ CantTfictprs htfd, in the first 
IqstaAce, to treat with ministers, and were^imnediately reqK>n- 
sible for thefulfihnent of the ter^ Government neilSberlcooU 
«sc^rtai^, nor ha^ any thing to do with, AeiSor^^-hiMers ;;th^y^v 
had no claim »*^Vere u^er: m wg9g«»ent; 'the cootiraclors 
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w«f* Ai talhal j^of ihi iMshrtiMt whitk MiMkrdt the 

>t«nnt of tiw loftti, it wIm eatj for ingvtimui MMi to ed&nect of 

OOsiMind fiiCU by ttattag oonie dMt tiF«re true, ttid otakMftg 

othom Ihit wort equaly troo^ to at toNiakeili^iif roMiAiiig ttpon 

tboai spflly ta tbo paiiioakr putpoie Ibr which they were tliiur 

dfuwn «p. Id thia placo he woold say, tiMt hk greatest 

eh^ootkme to the rtoo h i t ioifce were> thot te dtem the honoiiraEble 

gwUleman had coatmed to pm, together a coHeotioii of tmtfaf > 

i» iueh a Boaniier at to«o«9ey M the ttaligkifity and venoar of 

fabdiaod* He adkeitedl^to the term open emifrte co ttt pe iil io u ^ 

flmn erfaioh ha waa said to> hate dat>aited, mid retbo^ed, that hi 

order to aecure the lotereM ^ Ae paMic, and prevent die 

laanqiiTrfB of deBignifig ^eteons^ tfery eottipetitioa lAint, to a 

o^aia degrae» be qualified ^^at leaat by the eon^ideratien how 

far dte panias ware caaipeteHt to Mil thek bargahi. He never 

meont any bat a aystem of quaMed competition ; and from this 

It waa not trae^ aa atateA m the taaritttioa, that he had made a 

total departure. He thai jaatifted the propriety of hh Own 

cottdttot^ m not hafibg left faitaaelf at the ttefey Of Boyd and Co. 

but wheia the ^pudHied eompetidoa #hidh he held out was 

dedinad by the others^ hi h»ahig taken saoh preoautiofls aft ttQl 

enabled ban to aama hia own teraii. But be was askedi #hy 

did he not send the kant baofc again iaio the dty ? lll^tat ; 

after it had been r8|eotedr by tUN^ ieU (^gentli^meny and a'hen it 

wo'iild come m the less inviting shape of ifOalffied competi^on ! 

When the most fairoarable toMfts OoaM Only btih^ forward thte^ 

parties^ was it probable iliat ^e less fhvonrable^ tetms i^onld 

produce aaore ? When a day waa fiaed fbt eontet^atlon on the 

loan, it was necessary that some intend shoald tdte place, dmt 

the parties might deliberato on ^e terms ; when aH was finally 

ariMged> he saw no goad iteit ooldd possibly teise from a delay 

af Ibr^^ight kaufo, a pMod of ^Oftpense and tmcertmifiiy, of 

whidi advantage night be tahen tO oecaiioh flnctuations ih the 

paMie ftnis ; ~one eit«mnBtaikee that made him determhi^ not 

to let the ooMiaitor lea^e Ms house tiB th^ bargain ii^as cloiSed. 

He aoaauated for th6 4Mi^ lAieh todk^ p\iM berwoieti the tiffio 

i6 
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the )>arg«a was iiia4ey and i^ b«ftg icitiiiuM4 to t^e Iioas«» by 
his being dissppointed ib bnnging on tile budfgtr^ii he ftm 
intended, oft the Sd of QeCeoiber. It was weU known to thit 
House, the pressure and inyortaaee of the {M^ic business tiMeh 
then was in datiy agitation, 4iiid wbUtk ^otaUj praefaNked Mas 
fVom maki&g^ the necessaty arrangements for the budget. Hie • 
defended 1^ ayann^ in irhich hehed enetcised his diserrtifKi'ia ' 
making the tarms ; and ha^g desonbed the state sf the coon- ' 
trff though by no means so isopovenshed and egchnusted. as 9^' 
position wottld represent it^ he thought evedit waa doe to tk/trnt 
efforts by which gof^mment had been able to OMtoaot for so 
large a loan in the fbuith year of the war^ upon even better 
terms than had been obtained in^rmer years ; wMob he exein* 
plifted by a comparison of this with the last y^tkt^s loan, whid^ 
was sanctioned, by pai4iament iclthotit a single ebfeelion $ and 
would leave it to the House to decide whether, m the present 
ilMtaaee) he most deieti^ed their oensuri^ op approba^on. 

The neiLt point was the etfeei of the lung's messi^; thoie 
who knew him best, loiew that i# was not in hi* mkld when the 
bargain wa^ medOi Bui if' he had i^^Meen it, he eoidd not haye 
fe^eeeen the rise that took pi*e6 tnifte stocks* He ^iraeiio party 
te any enoh frauds bnt to wha|^o» omiAe ihit €enipeiwi)p riee 
woe to^beaserflM^ it eef«ai^yt Wis not-produced by^tiiemessi^ 
only. Whatever ideas of peace or negotiation peoflte who 
wished for it mighf entertain, ther^ wai notjbing xpor^ ip fhe 
message than a declaration,r thtft the tixne was arrived, to which 
His Majesty had alluded M kk i^^^ parliament. Any one 
who eaiviod tts nie)Mung.tet)ier^ waa eithet' too eangillnr itt' ox- 
peptation, or intended to raise hopes which could not be real- 
ised. Besides the message, there were other collateral causes for 
t|ie sudden rise of the stocks — the unexpected victories of the 
Adstrians, the increasing distresses of the enemy, the serene 
and tranquil appearance of affietirs at home, compared with tha^ 
cloudy ^d turbulent ai^ect which they bore during the period 
when the terms of the loan were originally settled (the discussion 
of the two bills). All these causes, coupled with the intimation 
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tbirt: pcttct OQ^ depended on the di^ottlion of the enemy, com*: 
hined to gisre^diftt tuddan.and e^Ltraordinary riae to the funds, 
which iiDgly they would have fiuled to produce. After all, ^ie< 
^Ktant €£ the benefit to. the contractort, and tif the lote to die 
public, had been greatly over-rated. An: exaggerated etatement 
of figures had been braught forward, ia ord^ to be echoed' 
through the countiy • It had been stated, that the profit upon the 
loan amounted to 12 per cent. It.aitoounted to this sumJonly for. 
four daySf.durmg which stocks were exceedingly fluctuatiog ; 
so that altogether it. did not bear this price for aboie aiew 
hour««: So ihat^ in order to make out.thia profit,, all the shares > 
must have been disposed .of within these fbw hours, a circuijs^ 
stance which would have brought such a quantity into, the mar*: 
b^t, as must have occasioned a depression, that would .greatly 
have overbalanced the temporary rise. All the profit. is. citated 
to centre in the individual contractors, m^ all. th^ concjurring. 
and unforeseen causes, which operated to give so faivourable.a; 
turn to the terms of the loan, %q have b^en thc^ result; o^.my 
premeditation. Under these, cirpui^tanc^, I ami9aid to hav^- 
giy^n away a sum of t^p uulUpns :0n^ hundred aQd gfty , tfi^usand : 
pounds, Jby the mod^ of. n^qtiating , the preff^nt \omi » Witil 
thi# .assertion cpnc^qde^ tth^ charge. Iigaiost mis ; imd wiith de^il^g 
the I^use tp at(^^ tpthe e^^trayaganceof this i^s^rtion, I cobit; 
elude my defence. ;. ., , 



* •• 



On a division, the amendment was carried, ' 

■ Ayes....;.'.... 171 •' ^ ' ■ 

> - Noes.. ••.•...'•' S3 

and W, Smitli'f raaainiag resokliom were severally p^t and negaliired. 
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May H). 1796. 

Mr. Fox, in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, this day 
-submitted to the House a motion for an entire diange in the system hir 
therto pursued by ministers in regard to external poUdcs; concluding his 
speech with moving, 

*' That an address be presented to His Miyesty, most humbly to offer 
to his royal consideration, that judgment which hb faithful Commons have 
formed, and now deem it their duty to declare, concerning the conduct 
of his ministers in the commencement, and during the progress, of the 
present unfortunate war. As long as it was possible for us to doubt from 
what source the national distresses had arisen, we have, in times of dif- 
ficulty and peril, thought ourselves bound to strengthen His Majesty's 
government for the protection of his subjects, by our confidence and 
support. But our duties, as His Majesty's counsellors, and as the repre- 
sentatives of his people, will no longer permit us to dissemble our deli- 
berate and determined opinion that the distress, difficulty, and peril, to 
which this country is now subjected, have arisen from the misconduct 
of the King's ministers, and are likely to subsist and increase as long ^s 
the same principles which have hitherto guided (hese ministers shati 
continue to prevail in the councils of Great Britain. 

** It is painful for us to remind His Majesty of the situation of his do- 
minions at the beginning of liie war, and of the high degree of prosperity 
to which the skill and industry of his subjects had, under the safeguard of 
a free constitution, raised the British empire, since it can only fill his 
mind with the melancholy recolTection of prosperity abused, and of op- 
portunities of securing permanent advantages wantonly rejected. Nor 
shall we presume to wound His Majesty's benevolence, by dwelling on the 
fortunate circumstances that might have arisen from the mediation of Great 
Britain between the powers then at war, which might have insured the 
permanence of our prosperity, while it preserved all Europe from the ca- 
lamities which it has since endured; — a mediation which this kingdom 
was so well fitted to carry on with vigour and dignity, by its ppwer, its 
character, and the nature of its government, happily removed at ^n equal, 
distance from the contending extremes of licentiousness and tyranny, 

'.* From this neutral and impartial system of policy. His Majesty's mi- 
nisters were induced to depart by certain measures of the French govern- 
ment, of which they complained as injurious and hostile to this country, 
^ith what justice those complaints were made, we are not now called 
upon to detennme, since it cannot be pretended that the measures of 
France were of tttch a imture^as to preclude the possibility of adjustment 
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by negotiation ; and it is impossible to deny, that tbe power which shuts^ 
up the channel of accommodation must be the real aggressor in war. 
To reject negotiation is to determine on hostilities; and^ whatever may 
l^ve been tbe nature of the points in question between us and France, 
we cannot but pronounce the refusal of such an authorised communica- 
tion with that country, as might hate amicably terminated the (Kspute, 
to be tl e trtie and fftrtnediate caiise of the rupttite which followed. 

" Nor can we forbear to remaric, that the pretences under which His 
Majesty's ministers then haughtily refused sudh authorised communica- 
tion have been sufficiently exposed by their own conduct, in since sub- 
mitting to a similar intercourse with the same government. 

" The misguided policy which thus rendered the war inevitable, appears 
to have actuated ministers in their determination to corttrnue it at all 
hazards. At the same time we cannot but observe, that^the obstinacy 
with which they have adhered to their desperate system is not more re- 
markable tiian thdr Versatility in the pretexts upon which they have jus* 
tified it. At one period the strength, at another the weakness of the 
enemy has been urged as motives for continuing the war; the successes,. 
as well' as the 'defeats of the allies, have contributed only to prolong the 
contest ; and hope and despair have equally served to involve us still 
4e^per in the horrors of war, and to entail upon us an endless train of 
calamities. After the origiilal professed objects had been obtained by the 
expulsion of the French armies from the territories of Holland and the 
Austrian Netherlands, we find His Majesty^s ministers, influenced either 
by arrogance, or infatuated by ambition and vain hope of conquests,, 
which, if realised, could never compensate to the nation for the blood 
and treasure by which they tnust be obtained, rejecting, unheard, the 
overtures made by the executive council of Trance, at a period when the 
circumstances were so eminently favourable to His Majesty and his allies, 
that there is every reason to suppose that a negotiation, commenced at 
such a juncture, must have terminated in an honourable aiid advantageous 
peace: to the prospects arising from such an opportunity they preferred 
a blind and obstinate perseverance in a war which could scarce have any 
remaining otjiect but the unjustifiable purpose of imposing i^x>n France a 
.government disapproved of by tiie iiihabitailts of that country. ,And 
such was the infatuation of these ministers, that, far from behig able to 
fmine a wise and comprehensive system of policy, they even rejected the 
few ^vantages that belonged to their own unfortunate scheme^ The 
general existence of a deagn to interpcfse'in the internal government of 
France was too manifest not to roiise into active hostiiity the national zeal 
of that people: but their particular projects were too equivocal to attract 
the confidence or procure the co-operation of these Frenchmen who 
were disaffected to the government of their country. I'he nature of 
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^dieseplass was.tpo dear a^ to provoke fonnidsd^ie ex^mies^ but their 
extent ivas too unbiguous to (eoncilutte .useful friends. 

^ Web^ leaye furtbo: to cffMrefient to Your Majesty, that at subse- 
quMit periods ysiur ministeis have su^Tered the inost favorable oppoctu* 
nities to ocape of obtaining an hoitoiiffableimd advantageous paci&cation. 
They did not avail themaelf ^ as4t was their duty to have done, of the 
unbroked itrengtii of the general confederacy wliich had been fprmed 
l^ainst Francs, for the purpose of giving effect to overtures for ne^o- 
tiatUHL Thf^ saw the seceanon of several powerful states from that 
confederacy; they.suf&r0d it to divolv£ without an effort for the att^- 
nient of general pacification. They loaded their country with the odium 
of having engaged it in a combinfition <;harged ^Aiih the most question- 
able and unju8tifial>le views, without a^odimg tbnmselv^es of that combina- 
tion for procuring. fiwourable conditions of peace. That from this fatal 
neglect, the progress of hostilities. has only served to estiablish the evib 
which certainly might have been avoi4^ hy negotiation, but which are 
now confirmed by the emits of the war. We have felt that the unjusti- 
fiable and ini|Niactieabfe efforts to Artablish royalty in France, by force, 
^ have only proved &tal to its iunfisttunate supporters. We diave seen with 
regret the snbjugati<m of Holland, .and the aggrandisement of the French 
ffepublic, and we have todamfiot die alteration in die state of Europe, 
not'Onlyirom the successes of the french, but from the formidable 
ncquisidons of some of die allied powers on the side of Poland, acqui- 
sitions alarming from their magnitude, but still more .sp from the man- 
ner in which they have been ixmde; thus fatally learning that the war 
has tended alone to .establish the very evib for the prevention of which 
it was avowedly undertaknn. 

*^ That we now therefore approach. His M^sty to assure him, that his 
faithfulCommons he^, with die sinoerest satisfaction. His Majesty's most 
gracious message, of the 8th of December, wheii'ein His Majesty acquaints 
them, that the crisis \dueh was depending, at the commencement of the 
present sesdon, had Jed .to wohian order of things, as wonld induce His 
Majesty to meet any ^position to negotiation on the part of the enemy, 
with an earnest 'desire to give itthefuUest^md speediest effect, and to 
conclude a general trea^ of peace, ^lebenever it £Ould be effected on 
just and equitable terms, for himseif and* lus allies. 

** Tbatfirom dnsigraciotts cammunication. they were led to hope for a 
speedy 'termintttion* to tys^mosti dinstmus contest, but that ^ith suqirise 
fHffd aorrow^ey have-BowTeasonto appnehend that;threejQaondis were 
su^^rad'^^^lapse ^tefore any steps .were taken towards ^Odli^Qtiation, or 
•any overtures made by His Majesty^s servants. "" 

^ With equal surprise and eonoecnihey base observed, wben,a fair 
and open conduct was so peculiarly incumbent on His Majesty's rtiinisters, 
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considering the prejudices and suspicions which their previous conduct 
must have excited in the minds of the French, that, instead of adopting 
the open and manly manner which became the wisdom, the chiiracter, 
and tike dignity of the British nation, they adopted a mode calculated 
rather to excite suspicion, than to inspire confidence in the enemy. 
Every expression which mig^t be construed into an acknowledgment 
of the French republic, or even an allurion to its forms, was studiously 
avoided : and the minister, through whom this overture was Bmde> was, 
in a most unprecedented manner, instructed to declare, that he had no 
authority to enter into any negotiation or discussion relative to the objects 
of the proposed treaty. 

** That it is with pain we reflect that the alacrity of His Majesty's mi- 
nisters in apparently breaking off this incipient ncigotiation, as well as the 
strange and unusual manner in which it was announced to the ministers 
of the various powers of Europe, aflbrds a very unfovourable comment 
on their reluctance in entering upon it, and is calculated to make the 
most injurious impression respecting their sincerity on the people of 
France. On a review of many instances of gross and flagrant miscdii'^ 
duct, proceeding from the same pernicious principles, and directed with 
incorrigible obstinacy to the same mischievous ends, we deem ourselyes 
bound in duty to His Majesty, and to our constituents to declare, that 
we see no rational hope of redeeming the affairs of the kingdom but by 
the adoption of a system radically and fundamentally diflerent from that 
which has produced our present calamities. Until His Majesty's ipinisters 
shall, from a real conviction of past errors, appear inclined to rcigulate 
their conduct upon such a system, we can neither give any credit to the 
sincerity of their professions of a wish for peace, nor repose any con- 
fidence in their capacity for conducting a negotiation to a prosperous 
issue. Odious as they are to an enemy, who must still believe them 
strictly to cherish those unprincipled and chimerical projects which they 
have been compelled in public to disavow, contemptible in the eyes <^ 
all Europe from the display of insincerity and incapacity which has 
marked their conduct, our only hopes rest on His Majesty's royal vris- 
dom and unquestioned afiection for his people, that he vrill be graciously 
pleased to adopt maxims of policy more suited to the circumstances of 
the times than those by whidi his ministers appear to have been governed, 
and to direct his servants to take measures, vrfaich, by differii^ essentially 
as well in their tendency, as in the principle upon whidi thejr are 
founded, fi*om those which have hitherto marked their conduct, jnay 
give this country some reasonable hope, at no very distant period, of 
the establishment of peace suitable to the interests of Great Britain, 
and likely to preserve the tranquillity of Europe**' 
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The motion being read, Mr. Pitt immediately rose : 

It is far from being my intentio^i Sir, unnecessarily to detain 
the attention of the House, by expatiating at any great length 
on the various topics introduced into the very long and elabo- 
rate speech which you have now heard pronounced. The right 
honourable gentleman who delivered it, thought proper to lay 
considerable stress on the authority of a celebrated orator of 
antiquity *, who established it as a maxim, that, from a retro- 
spect of past errors, we should rectify our conduct for the future ; 
and that if they were errors of incapacity only that had occa- 
sioned our misfortunes, and not an absence of zeal, strength, and 
resources to maintain our cause, and secure our defence, instead 
of such a disappoinment being a cause of despair, it should, on 
the contrary, invigorate our exertions, and reanimate our hopes. 
That.such a retrospect may, in most cases, be wise and salutary, 
is a proposition whfch will hardly be denied. It is evident, that 
our appeal to experience is the best guard to future conduct, and 
that it may be necessary to probe the nature of the misfortune, 
in order to apply a suitable remedy. But in a question so mo- 
mentous and interesting to the cotmtry, as undoubtedly the pre- 
sent question must be, if it can be deemed expedient to run out 
into a long retrospective view of past calamities, surely it must 
be far more so to point out the mode by which, their fatal effects 
may be averted, and by proving the origin of the evils com- 
plained of, to judge of the nature and efficacy of the remedies 
to be applied. Whatever, therefore, our present situation may 
be, it certainly cannot be wise to fix our attention solely on 
what is past, but rather to look to what still can, and remains to 
be done. This is more naturally the subject that should be pro- 
posed to the discussion of a deliberative assembly. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the contest in which we are engaged, 
when all the circumstances attending it are duly considered, it 
has had the effect of uniting all candid and impartial men, in 

* Donosthenes. 
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acknowledging the undisputed justice of our cause, and the un- 
just and wanton aggression on the part of the enemj. Such 
having beeuy and still» I presume to-nj, beisf the more general 
opinion^ prudence then mmt leU us to dbmiss all retrespectfte 
MffwB of tile subject, and to direct the wh^le of oinr attenldon to 
what our actual situation requires we should db. The right 
hcbourable gentleman must haiTe consmned roueh tittm in prt^ 
pariiq^ the retrospect he has just taken of our past disasters; and 
he has consumed much of his time in detailing it to ^e V»om; 
but instead of lavidung awioy what was so precious on evik 
which, according to him, admit of no remedj or dhange^ would 
it not be more becoming him,, as a fWend to his eountsy^ and an 
enlightened member of this House, to attend to what new cyrcusi- 
stances may produce, and to trace out the line of eon<kittt whvA 
in the present state of things it wsould be prudonS to panoe? 

In the dos^ of his speech die right honourable gentkttlMB al- 
luded tc^ his former professions respidting the pfosectttta) of the 
war. According to these profl^ssions, he, and ewet^ gentiemin 
who thought with him, dedared, that should the enaoiy rirjett 
orertures of peace, or appear rductant to enter into negotiation, 
when proposed^ dien he, and erety itaan in the covntry woidd 
unite in adrising the adoption of the most vigorous measures: 
and that not only such conduct on the part of the enemy would 
unite every Englishman in tiie eause, but that while it united 
Englahd, it must divide France, who would be indignant agaoKt 
whatever government or governors should dare to reject what 
was the sincere wish of the majority of its inhabitants* Instead, 
therefore^ of expatiating ^n the exhausted Statt df the filmndbl 
resources df the country, and running into an hisioltetd detftfi* of 
all our past calamities, ^ sub|0ct which almost engrossed the r^t 
honourable gentleman's speedk, I m«it beg^ lisit^ to rettidd hitn 
of those his former professsions, and infiie hiita t» Aidte g#ddl ^e 
pledge he has so often given to this limtte^ and to the eotttitry, 
and not ta inianle lihe arroganca at^ unjust pnsteosiMi of the 
enemy, by an exaggerated statement of our past misfortunes,, 
or of our present inability to ftttjefe them by a spirited and 
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leie, e^ptoidljf woo© k^ k^x4 ^IftJ* ^«<>gWf ¥^§»*iji9Wli 

ftp*f due pfefteAl m3)^rQg^4 9f^.i^e}e3%ap4.t|ii)^4^ %J7^^.^^ 
lod urgent to prQjirid^.f09/M»^8^<^Qj9f(9^f^t4^^q^^tiap^ 
that 1 declioift eftteripg ip^ tJiejf^li^Q^^ii Vt>rW^ch,l5|g^5ffes^ 

ImgfA, wiiicb I am n^s^tt^ 4q with the hnMg^^^ of tJ^K^Qom^ 
but btfca^A^ I fed it q£ t»m^ $^tiou» imporMii^ ta ca)1 ][fi^r 
9tt€Blioii» not tQ the r^Q«pea al<M»«9 l>ut i:Qth^ to th^^ttM^ 
state of tbiogf, which the right honawahle gc^tl^iof^ bdf 
eatartl^rittiutted* 

And» fintt, let mfit observe^ that, w}^^ I ^4^^vpijir tp fpUp.^ 
tbe sight hoiKOurable gf»ftd««?mn thmigh bii^Y^ry Idpnig (kl^il'Qf 
facts aod e^cntS) IcihaUfoUowbiwac^they h^oaa^piiirti^^ilar 
coachistAiirwbiob be wishes to draw from th/»iQ^ b^ which tbe 
comitry dom.aot call iar> imd which it wjU pot admit. Wha^ 
is the conidyoMPa toi which he i^i^hei^ to lead ^« ? I>^i9^.il( i^ 
go to record a Qopiewiao aAdreti:actatioKiof our psst enror^t' An 
i^Miwal that, ioateail of a j«8t a^d necos^ary war* to Brhic^ we 
were coofMiUolhy.aa luipcavokod aggi(mMP% ^^. are §mbarki^ 
m a contest io which we. waxita«4jf a^ ^»JM^y ejpgf^^, i^hil^ 
our iAm^ i& e\»d^iti^ auch w o«r 4atfra«it Jm^reata v# %* 
aad wtioh a f pgand to jiiftice» ai^^ to erery gKM^l p^pifite, 
legtlinatca andaMtctifiea? Gaii, theo, libia ^ousi^aAopt a^mntot 
which dtraetly. coatnifUcta ila recnei^^d ^prnQm, ani^ ^i^h 
tendft to force oa it now connaaia; ori in other word«9 tQ ehUi^ 
k to rescitid all the re^pbtionaittiutf^: cqnie tpaioc^.the^^im- 
mei^lNneBtQfthfi war? l%a^rigbthmQimbkgfiiillaQattJbaa,jQ 
rich and glowdng cokuriaiiif, depckeA our e^ha i ij to d raaoniccefc ; 
OmiifuA of vigour in our. neaweei^ and the inattention jo£nuBii- 
tera ta earn ont the mate fetf nnrable opportttnitifi for<jgffhiag 
peace. Pa^ako.a»uaa9i tiwtt]^ soiecftt^e oftbeviai^iiai the 
cesioralieft^ «f j^anaidqio ijp Fiance; andiAhatlbiittMife after* 
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wai^ritiftediiitOTvfottsodierooaqpIexioitt* All time 6lmrgptf 
hoirtyer, as wdl at the uojustiiettxyf the war, he ettablithet only 
by preniinption. The right honourable gentleman then goet 
back to 1792» n^en he sajs the first opportunity was offisred of 
our procuring peace to Europe, but of which ministers did not 
avail themsdves. He also refers to a speech made by me on 
die openmg of die budget of that year, which he describes as 
hftfiag been uttered in a tone of great satisfaction, triumph, and 
exukadott. It is truCf indeed, that I felt much satisfaction in 
exhibitii^ to the country the high degree of prosperity to which 
it had then reached ; — not less satisfaction, I am sure, than the 
honourable gentleman seems to feel in giving the melandioly 
picture that his motion has now drawn of its present reduced 
sifuadon ; and I felt the more vivid satisfaction in viewing that 
prosperity, as it enabled us to prepare for, and enter into, a 
contest of a nature altogether unprecedented. Now, however, 
when tktt prosperity is over, Uie honourable gendeman dwells 
on it rather rapturously, though it seemed little to afiect him at 
die dme it was enjoyed. But, not only are ministers accused 
of having neglected the opportunities of making peace, but when 
they have attempted overtures of that nature, they are charged 
with insincerity, or with holding forth something in the shape 
and make of these overtures that must create suspicicms of their 
sincerity in the enemy, or provoke their disgust. What can 
< countenance such tm accusation, I am sadly at a loss to discover : 
<fbr at the periods alluded to, every modve of public duty, every 
< Consideration of personal ease, must have induced me to exert 
-the best of my endeavours to promote a peace, by which alone I 
^uld be onabled to effect the favourite objectsi had in view, of 
redeen^mg the public debt and the 4 per cents, as alluded to by 
die honourable gmideman. No stronger proofs could bo given 
of the mcerity of government tp proaMte and nisure peace, than 
^ras then given by His Majes^'s ministers ; and if th^y were 
disappointed, the fault is not with them, bat their conduct nmst 
b^ understood and josUfied by the imparioas necesstey which in 
170S uoa spe ll i d them to resist an u n p ro viak o d ng ress i ni Asto 
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the accuaatioiis urged agiiott ui of not ofertng our mediatioDy 
or eyen refusing it iHien «olieiled, they are equally of fittle 
imght. Ace miaistert to be blamed for what it would be 
haaardons in then to attempt, and would it not be hazardoua 
to prepote a mediation where both parties were not ready to^ 
agree ? To haire erected ourselves into arbiters, could only ex- 
pose us to difficulties and disputes, if we were determined, as ve 
ou^t to be, to enforce tiiat mediation on the parties who refused 
to admit h. And what ii the great use which the honoorabte 
gentleman seems to be so eager to derive from that peace, if so 
procured ? Is it fit that we should go to war in order to prevent 
the partition of Poland ? In general policy, I am ready to coo^ 
fess, that this partition is unjust ; bt^ it does not go, as 'm said, 
to overturn the bahmce of power in Europe, for which the right 
honourable gentieoian, as it suits his argument, expresses greater 
or less solicitude ; for that eouirtry being nearly divided eqittlfy 
between three great powers, it can little contribute to the undue 

f 

aggrimdisemmit of either. But how strange did it seem in that 
r^t b<mourable gentleman, who inveighed so strongly i^^ainst 
the partition of Poland, to censure mmisters for their endeavours 
to prevent the partition of Turkey, v4ien it was the establishment 
of the principle, that this country could not interfere to prevent 
^ p^utition of Turkey, precluded the possibility of «iy inter" 
Terence with respect to Pdand J 

As to the li^er transactidns that have oooiurr^d between tfatf 
country and France> they aretoo recent in the mepiory.of the 
House, to require that I should odl their att^Hion to them. Tlie 
resolutions to which we have come cm this subject, are too sacrod 
and too solemn, ^the opinion too settled and too deeply formed^ 
to be lightly reversed. We f^annot, surely, forget the first 
cause ai complaint, allowed to be well founded, and the ftasooi 
decree of ihe 19th of Novonber, whidi was an insuit and 
an outrage on all civilised, nations* Seditious mm^ delegated 
firom dus country, with-tieasoii in t)idr nioutfas, and rebellioti 
in thitir hearts, w»e veceifedi welosmed, and caressed by 
the legislatttKe of fhnwe.: That gdvenaaent, without* waitnxs 
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untii it kad ertfi eiirfiKihed tts«if» dbcliaed hrtiilwi iftimt 
ifi. die old c^teUkhed syslens: wi^hiHit haiMf) acamljp an* 
esoBUmce- im JtaeHy it had die pnaumplioft topromte to iiHaiw 
poie to die dm r octi aft of aM the ouitiDg ^avitmmeBti m the 
world. All gowmoMBta atUee ML uiukr its Tengeanoe; the 
old fbnBs w«fe ccntomned aad npiobated ; tkose which had 
stood tlie test «f eisperionce> whether BMnarohjr* anatooracy, 
or nsixtd demoenicjy wove lA to. he deatroyed. They dcofaored 
diat they would jam die i«beUioiis4aibjeots of any state to ovecw 
tUTA their goavemaoeat; And what iraa the eapkmatk>B reotined 
ftwB M* Chauvelin on these subjects of compUaot ? Did i^ 
aasimiit to aoy more dian diat the French wcMikLnot jnteame^die 
witk ike form of gofremmeot in othot countries^ unless it ap 
peapred that the majority of the peoi^requflfed it to be chaDged? 
£k» to their declaration i^gamst aggBandiseasent, without stop* 
ping to argue a point thirt iaso.extoeaiely dear, I will only sefer 
the Uoiia& to theic whole conduct townrds Belgium. They 
daokfed that they wosild never interfere in the government of 
Bc^tmn, after it had oonsottdated its liberties ; -^ a strange way 
oCdedining interfereDoe when n form of constitution was Ibroed 
n^ it, bearing die namey hut not the stamp of Mberty, and 
eonpelUng the Belgians to consolidate' andpreserveit^ Widi 
respect to another cause of war, vie; th^^opening efdie £toMdl^ 
their explanations regarding that cwouasstance, and their i»- 
teittiensupon Holland, were equidly unsnttsfkotory/; their nlti- 
Bsatumwns, that they would give nov fiirther satislheden; and 
tlnir vrfusing a Mt explanation' made them the» aggi^esscMPt in 
seality, if not in form. 8till^ bowevar, the <^annel<of>nego- 
tiedea was.net outoffby tins oeuntry: as^longas^theKingef 
Franee retained a slmdow of power, M« Cbaoviilin continued 
tothe^reoci'vted in aniofflcud capaei^ ; and ayen> af^ the crael 
oatastBophe: of that unfiittunate' nMnaechv IBs Mf^esty^t ministsr 
at die Hague did( aotTefuse to obasmunicate wi^^Qemenl 
Dutnoorier» whan; he eiqpressed a^ wish> to hald av c s n feion ce 
with him telatiua to^^ sotoe^propoaalaof peaee. Wfcisn j^^eae 
fp po rt un idasi faadbaan oftired and^jngtectod, dwy ^ar ed 
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w t« tiMrneetfsk j of repelHiig aH un^ufit aggrossion. hx evei^ 
potnt of rmWf th^ tkerefore were evidentljr the aggpreaMvs» 
ev«ii aecot^g^ to the tight hontnrafeie festleman's own pviir* 
eifkv, aod we cMrtaiaiy took crei^ precan^n^ that, ib was 
eithar fit, or potsibia to do^ toi avotd it. 

I caa«0t help wuitiag to* re€al.l^eattantia& of tkeHonaft^to 
the geatml coadimHi o^wiMial faoiie olailei^fiiB vpoiijthalivartt 
all I have to aa^ oa^ iba Unt part of' tkm n^ hou^nfafo 
gaatlMiivrit^ pvopaaitkiaA. U Hm Hiouarhad bcm hmmak hf 
pMifo» isio the war,, i^ ilt had) heenhurdad by thorite) apioMa 
i^ others^ or by amy oaji»l pivatnsuiaa of ita owiv woaM it^fo 
to the auenay to utmm finr k$: BliscoaduBty and accecb tesn^ 
c«&ditioiC» at tha eiwany mig^ dlRn ? CookbitiappeB. thait a 
wat not ondinarUy joMt and necaaiary^ whett. applied to eaa^ 
norail prioci{^^ shaokl in. fitraa be ao antnue^that^ after these 
yaiirs' standhig, it ihoukk ba iimnd. all yiustfiB ? If ths.Haiaie 
canawt acknowkge these tftsaga^ mudi Icaa aaa I Waaiia^ 
achoitlia^ ailrtha da p ne cwt edi Ktettaaaeala of our raaounaaa to be 
tSQ% and bonded to sack an esitaofe aa to maka^ ug subnk 
iakMst t» any hmnhiitioi^ tiuH )aat of att we dmaU tubmit to 
tiba pride aond anbkioii ^ tatmuma^ whoso' hutpocKisyy ki|p- 
tiaa^ tjnmDj^ and apprcananwa: hamate rapeatedty witnanady 
raprobalad^ and dephnreds and yet that waa. what the light 
hw i o wa bki gtailaniaa> pr a p oe ad i. itcpoofaaedLthat.waiAtAidd 
ba9r> dbw» balbva tba eaaaiy^ witb the coid abmit oiBiaaahiy 
whaa we have net Mt Ae. 8«^4rqpmadao£ doingwcoag; to 
aaaoQaoe aad abjore ear nacoided prgfeatifan^' aBd';vaaai«a a 
aeet apca af eondemnatioiiv aa seaene aa undeaaivadi Thia^ I 
ccHlBBd woiiidibe to raDeenaeitho charaataa- q£ Jferitwia. Baan 
H by tba adtenefiittiuM of war, we riipuld baidriven totsitttliir 
ImiL, i hope we ihaUi neaer beiaean ammghto adcBaaMfe 
omaafaraa gmitj of ta hhAooA and k^Mtioa, ha arcter to ah- 
tamtt; 

The x^gfai^ haao aa ab l i gpntleBsaii<*a nelU aeaiitation j^gauttt 
ousiMara ii^ tiM ibey kaaa baaoifnl^af ai^ xidical emnv in 
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Tkot acknowledgisg the French republic. It is said this has 
been the bar to all treaty : this has prey^ited every overture in 
subsequent situations. I admit that it has so happened, that we 
have n^ver acknowledged the repoblicy and I admit also, that 
no applicaticm nor overture for peace^ on the part of this coun- 
try, has been made till lately. I admit, that after the siege of 
Valenciennes, I did say it was not then advisable to make con- 
ditions, and I admit also, that wh^i we struggled under disad- 
vantages, I was equally averse : whence the right honourable 
gentleman infers, ** that if you will not treat for peace when you 
•re siiccessfiil, nor treat for it when you are unfortunate, there 
must be some secret cause» which induces us to believe you are 
not disposed to treat at alL" Is it tea^onMe, 1 ask, wh^ a just 
hope is entertained of increasing our advantages, to risk the 
opportunity whidi those advantages would secure of making 
better terms ; or, is it reasonaUe when we experience great and 
deplorable misfortunes, to entertain a just apprehension of ob- 
taining a permanent and honoundile peace, on iair and perma- 
nent conditions? These are the pnnciples on whidi I have 
acted, and they are raised upon the fair grounds of human 
action. If success enough were gained to force Ae enmnj tore- 
Kpquish a part of their possessions, and we might not yet hope 
to be wholly relieved from similar dangers, accept by a repetition 
of similar efforts and similar succesi, was it inconsisteot for a 
lover of his country to push those effinrts further upon the rea- 
sonable expectation of securing a more permanent and honour- 
able peace ? And, on the other hand, wiien we experienced the 
sad reverse of fortune, when the qpirit of our allies was broken, 
our troops discomfited, our territories wrested from us, waA M 
our hc^es disconcerted and overthrown, did it ai^e a want of 
reason or a want of prudence not to yield to the Umptkaj 
pressure ? The same situations to a well«4anpered mind wmM 
always dictate the same mode of conduct. In carrying on^^e 
war, we have met with misfortunes, Crod knows, severe and 
bitter! Exclusive of potttive artpiisiliwM> howcnrer, have we 
gained nothing by tke^nhange whieh^lyistahen place in France? 
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If we had mad^ peace, as the right honourable gentleman says 
we ought to have done, in 1798, we should have made it before 
France had lost her trade; before she had exhausted her 
capital ; before her foreign pos^eis^ions were captured, and her 
navy destroyed. This is my answer to every paf t of the right 
honourably gentlelnair's speech relative to making peace. at 
those early periods. 

But a discussion is once more introduced as to the object of 
the war- Ministers have repeatedly and distinctly stated the 
object, but it is a custom, on the other side of the House to take 
unguarded and warm expressions of individuals in favour of the 
war, for declarations of ministers. Thus, many things which 
fell fepBEt that great man (Mr. Burke) have nnce been stated as 
the solemn declaration of government ; though it is known that> 
to a certain extent, there i» a difference between ministers and 
that gentleman upon this subject. But then it is to be taken a^ 
dear, that ministers are not only anxioxis for the restoration of 
monarchy in Firance, but the old monarchy with all its abuses. 
That ministers wished to treat with a government in which jaco- 
bin principles should not prevail, tiiat they wished for a govern- 
ment from which they could hope for security, and that they 
thought a monarchy the most likely form of government to af- 
ibrd to them these advantages, is most undoubtedly true ; but 
that ministers ever had an idea of continuing the war for the 
purpose of re-establishing the (^d govemmetit of France, with 
all its abuses, I solemnly d&ay* If, for the reasons I have 
before stated, it would not have been prudent to have made a 
peace in the early stage of our contest, surely it would not have 
been advisable wfaea the ^lemy were inflated with success. 
The fiite of the campaign of 1794 turned against us upon as 
narrow a point as I believe ever occurred. We were unfortu- 
paite, but the blame did not rest here: that campaign. led to 
the conquest of Holland, and to the consternation which im- 
mediately extended itself among the people of Germany and 
England* What^ however, was the conduct of ministers at, that 
period ? If they had given way to the alarm, they woutd have 
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been censurable indeed: instead of doing BO,lh^ immediately 
sent out ^cpeditions to capture the Dutch settlements* fvbich we 
may now either restore to the stadkholder, if he should be re- 
stored, or else we mi^ retain them oursehres. If, instead of liwt 
line of conduct, His Majesty's ministers had then acknowledged 
the French republic, does the right honourable gentleman, does 
the House, suppose that the terras we should then have obtained 
wotdd have been better than those we can now expect ? Then, 
it was asked, why did not administration negotiate for peaoe be- 
fore the confederacy was weakened by the defeotton of Spain and 
Prussia, because, of course, better terms might have been ob- 
tained when the allies were all united, thmi couldbe expected 
after they became divided ? It undoabtedly would have been a 
most advanti^eous thing, if we could have prevailed upon the 
Kmgs of Spain and Prussia to have continued' the war until the 
enemy were brought to terms, but that not having been the case, 
we at least had the advantage of the assistanee of these powers, 
while they remained in the confederacy. Befbre any blame can 
attach upon nrinisters ttpon this ground, 'it will be neeessary to 
shew, that, prior to the defection ^f Prussia 'and ^Spun, tierms 
were proposed to us, which we Tejected. Wbcthertfeese^two 
^wers have gained much from 'the peace ^ey haveiniKle,.J8 not 
ii question very dfficult to be answered, ^^f^^ther Spmnwas 
Teally in that state 'that she couM not have maintained an<rther 
tmmpaigti, without running the risk of crtter destruction* is a 
pohit upon -^hichT do notxhooseto give an opinion ; but, witfi^ 
respect to Prussia, she certainly -enjoys the inactivity of peace, 
bttt'i^'has all the.preparationaiid^xpense ofwar. 

The right honourable gentleman again adverts to the form 
of g nv e rmn erit whidi, he says, it wasthe intention of mmisters 
to ^esti^Ksh in'Prance,'and'allu!des,-particulariy, to the t&kir at 
Touh>n ;tand -from that sttbject ^e^honourd[)le gentleman mikes 
a tOj^ transitton to the ccae 6f M. de la Fayette. With respect 
^o'^Wfaattnlght'be the treatment Of that -mfifortunate gentleman* 
^e ettbinet of'^Great Britain had no share in^*it, nordidniini- 
isters^hink themselves warranted in inleffering wtfli the allies 
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upon tho mxbjeet. With regarcl to Mr. Lam^tliy the r^t 
honourable gentleman certamfy did mmktets justice, when lie 
•said they could feel no antipathy 'to that person ; and they cer- 
tainly did fed great reloctance in ordering him ,toquit the king- 
dom : but as to the motive which induced them to ttake t>Mt ^€pf 
they did not conceits it to be ft proper subject «f discussion. 
The aet df parliameiit bad ^rested disi^vetion m thetexeoiuive 
goremm^nt, <and they most be iefl to the exercise of it. 

The right honourable g^ntkman has idso alluded to tlie situ- 
ation of the 'emigrants, and dss^ted, that W goverament were 
of opinion thAt thfere^iiv^ no prospect of making an attack with 
success upon FVance, it was ^e height ^of croeHy torhave em* 
<|>)oyed'them. Tliis,^how«v>er, wasnot the case: tiwrewere,>iit 
dfiffbMt times, i^U-grouiid€id 'expectatiovis i»f success against 
^thttt ^eoiintiy, and sorely it otanot be consideced as eruel^rto 
lidre fumi«hed the Onllgraiits with the tmeam of attempting to 
regain their propertiesand their houoilrs. 

The right ^fcPneiurable'gentteninan has abo thought proper, io 
hisspeeiih, todw^ll at €6nsiderable koglh on the slate of the 
^K^my^s finances. He is wilMng toiadmirshat their finances wte, 
as he says I'have'istaeed ^mto^, in the very /gulf ^of bank- 
-ruptcy— 'in their 'lost ^agdnies. But dien the nght iionounMe 
gentlanan proceeds 'to ask^me Whether, ivitwitiMtanding this 
-financial barfkruptoy, ^ey tutvenot pros^oated their mBttary 
cff^^mtions With increa^d vigour and success ? Whether, <nol- 
^t^tanding the^ th^r last^a^oedes, ttiey«ay mot make^sucfa 
'dreid^l struggles ^e^may btiilg 4heir adf^narksto the grave ? 
I will not now detain the House bycodtrasdng tke^'finaacesiof 
this edtmtry wMi^tiiMe'of^tile an«iBy ; I will not ns^w ^eU on 
>the iitopossibililydf «ttiil(pm>oaf?i^gron4i'¥igorotiswar, in whidi 
1tis'anntt«llyie^en^^ one Ibn^dof itsfaapitBl;(bttt InwilltteU 
the ri^ht^honoUMtbte ^«iiAmum tllftt the ddrangcHseait of ^d^e 
^Frendi^a^miesatthe>kiiter end 0f the last omipwfD, tthe ex- 
^hatt^ed'state isf their matgazfaaes and 'St()res, «iid4biir nhinMite 
tetreaf'b^fore thd-idlied'troops, fbraiih a convincing proof ithat 
the! rapid decline "df^tliehMiifiwiceB'b^ins toaiecuin^hegtefttcst 
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degree their military operations. How far their recent sucoessetf, 
on the side of Italy, deserve credit to the extent stated by the 
right honourable gentleman, I shall not take upon me to say : 
I have had no intelligence on the subject, and Uierefore shall 
(^er no opinion to the House. 

The next topic which I have to consider, is the argument 
drawn from the question of our sincerity in the message delivered 
to the French minister at Basle, on the 8th of March ; and a 
great variety of observations have been suggested and urged 
upon that point. One inference drawn by the right honourable 
gentleman, arises from the circumstance of this message having 
been communicated four months after His Majesty's. speech, and 
three months after the declaration made to pariiament, that His 
Majesty was ready to meet and give effect to any di^osition 
manifested on the part of the aiemy ibr the conclusion of a 
general peace. In the first place it must be remembered, thstt 
neither the speech from the throne, nor the declaration, es^pressed 
any intantion in the Briti^ government, to be the first in mak- 
ing proposals ibr opening a negotiation. The fair construction 
went no fiirther than to invite the enemy to make the first 
advances, if they were so disposed, and to show that no obstacle 
would be opposed on our part to the capacity of the gov^n- 
ment they had dkosen to negotiate terms with this country. 
Gentlemen, therefore, have no right to feel in any degree dis- 
i^ointed at the delay of the communication, since, in being 
the first to make any Overtures of peace. His Majesty's mini« 
sters went beymid any pledge they had given, or any expectation 
that ought to be entertained. 

1% has further been objected, that those pnqK>si^ must; be 
insincere, because it did not ^pear that on this occasion we had 
tacted in ccmcert with our allies. A sufficient answer to this 
may be given by the peculiar circumstances of affiurs, the lateness 
of the season, aad those communications being cut off, fay which 
we and our allies were before enabled to mamtain a ready inter- 
counc^. Had tins ceremony been complied with, the delay, 
v^hidi it woul4 have occasionedy must unavoidiibly have be^ 
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greater than that of which gentlemen think themselves warranted 
to complain. They are, however, as much mij»taken in their 
facts, as they are in their inferences, for this step was not taken 
without previous communication with our allies, and we acted 
in concert with them, though they were not formally made |)ar* 
ties to the proposal ; a ceremony which in my opinion would be 
wholly superfluous. 

Another proof, it should seem, of our insincerity is, that, 
' in the message alluded to, we did not recognise the republic. 
It is truly generous in the right honourable gaatlemah, gen^iltas 
towards them at least, to find out an objection for the French 
which they themselves did not discover. We had the answer 
of the directory to our note, and they took not the least 
notice of the republic not haWng been recognised. If that had 
been a necessary and indispensable form, without which they 
considered themselves insulted, their natural conduct would 
have been to give no answer at all. On this point of recog- 
nition, however, the right honourable gentleman is always 
extremely tender, and has it very much at heart. He hold^ up 
the example of America to us, as if it was an instance that had 
any application to the present question. The right hbnourable 
gentleman also boldly contends, that if we had paid the French 
government this murk of respect and confidence, it would have 
induced them, in, return, to propose more moderate terms. I 
am^ however, very far from expecting any such efiect; for, in 
fkct, the government of FhUice never seemed to think of it. I 
do not consider the omission as an act of hostiUtyy and they 
must be aware, that the proposal to treat in itself implied a 
reeognition, without whidi it was impossible! that a treaty should 
be concluded. - 

To show the consistency of the arguments on this subject, I 
shall take the liberty of recalling the ^tention of the House to 
those antecedent periods, when the gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, in defending the French government, held up 
* to our imitation the wise and temperate conduct of the court of 
Denmark, which maintained a heneficial neutrality with France^ 
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^md witk which tl^ latter shoved itself capable of mftmtatwing 
die necessary relations of amity and peace. It is indeed true, 
that France has in a great measure respected the neutrality of 
Denmarky and observed with it the relations of peace, at least, if 
not of amity. What, however, destroys the right honourable 
gentleman's argument at once is, that this wise, peaceable, neutral, 
and amicable court of Denmark had not realised th^ French 
republic till the present year. So that, in fact, Denmark did 
not consider the French government as one that it ou^t to 
ackpowledge, till the fbrm which it. asmnned rendered it in 
some degree equally admnsible in the eyes of the other powers 
of Europe. 

AnoAer argument of msincerity is, th^t we did not pro- 
pose terms to the enemy, while we called upon diem for dieirs. 
This I conceive to be that whidi we had no right to do ; the 
application did not come from the enemy, it was made on^ur 
part, and it would have been ridiculous to propose any parti- 
cular terms to them, till we were previously informed whether 
they were willing to treat at all. It has also been allied, that 
we must have been insincere, because when we employed die 
minister at Basle to make this i^plicatiiffi, we did not at ik^ 
same time give him die power to aeg^tiate. It was «Ktnuwdi- 
nary indeed that an observation of this kiAd riiould be urged 
by any person who professed the slightest acquaintance with 
(diplcmiatic proceedings. I would ask the right honourable 
gentleman, whether it was ever known that the person em- 
ployed to sound the disposition of a belligerent party, was iiko 
considered as the proper minister for discussing all the relaitive 
interests, and concluding a tr^ty ? The House must fomem^ 
her, on former occasions, when the right honourable gentleman 
was so warm in the recommendadon of a peace with France, 
whatever might be its government, that, apprdiensive <tf «n 
adherence to diat etiquetjte, which might prevent us ^om being 
the first to make overtures, he advised us to make recourse to 
expedients, and sound the dtsposidon of the enemy, through 
die medium of neutral powers. As soon as France adopted -a 
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£oTm of goyernment, fkom which an expectation of stability 
waa to be drawn, His Majesty's ministers readily waved .all eti». 
quette^ and would not let such forms stand in the way of the 
permanent object, of the peace and tranquillity of Europe, and 
they made direct proposals to the enemy. Had they, however, 
%d0fUd the expedient proposed to them, and employed a neutral 
power to iQake their communications, was it to be expected that 
wo should appoint that neutral power our minister plenipoten* 
tiary to. manage our interests, as well as those of our .allies? 
The gentleiban through whom the communications were made 
at Basle, i^ one perfectly qualified from his talents, his zeal, and 
his integrity, to conduct, any n(igotiation ; but whatever may be 
Im character^ it would be the height of imprudence, or rather 
fylkyj to intrust the management of a negotiation 6f such un^ 
commoii moment to the discretion of an individual, and at such 
# distance* 

The motives which induced His Majesty's ministers not to 
employ the same minister who had made . the advances, as the 
n^otiator of a peace, are not confined to what I haveJiitherto 
stated ; it was also necessary in order to show our allies that 
we did not go beyond the line of that arrangement which was 
coocart^d with them, and th^, tnre to our engagements, we 
h#4 no separate object, and would not proceed a step without 
thffir GOBCurrenc(e. We mshed to avoid any thing ^iiich coujid 
astute the slightest suspicion^ that we were disposed to a sepa- 
rate aegotiation, which was what France would wish, and 
rnhm/t was her uniform aim during the present contest. This 
was a policy whioh in some instances was too successful with 
v^meof imr allies, and which enabled her to en&rce on them 
iii9cessi?e)y snore harsh and unequal conditions. It was with a 
vivw to ibe same open dealing, that it was thought proper to 
l^lish to tb« different oourts of Europe the message and the 
Maswer, that the world might judge of the moderation of the 
allies, and the arrogance of the enemy* 

Tk0Xfi was one ground of sincerity which I believe thd 
Hf^t b^MMmbki g^plbeman did not $tate; imt which the 
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Directory retted upon, pniic^ally« in their answer. Thii was the 
prc^osal for holding a general congress. How this could sup- 
port die charge of insincerity, I am at a loss to conceive. The 
British govemihent pointed out the mode of pacification. This 
the enemy thought proper to decline and to reproach, but did 
not attompt to substitute any other mode by which the object 
was likely to be obtained. So far from projecting any thing whidi 
could even justly be an object of suspicion, ministers had pre- 
ferred that of a congress, which was the only mode in which 
wars were concluded in all cases wherein allies were concerned, 
ever since the peace of Munster, the two last treaties only 
excepted. Thn charge of insincerity was represented by the right 
honourable gentleman as the probable cause of the exorbitant 
torms demanded by the enemy : — ** They are high in their de» 
mands," says the right honourable gentleman, ** because they 
know you are not in earnest ; whereas, were they confident in* 
your sineeri^, they would be moderate and candid." In my 
humble apprehension, the extravagance of Iheir terms leads, to 
an opposite^conclusion, and proves that the plea of insinceri^ 
is widi them only a pretence. If they really thou^t His 
Majesty's ministers insincere,, their policy wouid have been to 
make just and moderate demands^ which, if rejected, would 
ei^bit openly and in the face of the world, that want of can- 
dour, and that appetite for war, which the right honourable 
gentleman joms in so unjustly attributing, to us. But having, 
in, fact, no disposition for peace, and led away by false and 
aspirmg notions of aggrandisement, the government of France 
offered us such torms as they knew could not possibly be com- 
plied with. Did th^ know the spirit, temper, and character of 
this country, when they presumed 'to make such arrogant 
proposals ? These proposals I will leave to the silentjense 
impressed by them in the breast of every Engliriiman. I am, 
thank God ! addressing myself to Britons, who are acquainted 
widi the presumption of the enemy, and who, conscious 
of their resources, impelled by their native spirit, and va« 
luing the national character, will prefer the chances and 
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alternatively of war to such unjust, unequal, and humiliating 
conditions. 

The plea of the French directory, that their constitution did 
not permit them to accept of any terms, which should diminish 
the extent of country annexed by conquest to the territories of 
the republic, the right honourable gentleman himself very fairly 
condemns; because, if persevered in, it must be an eternal ob- 
stacle to the conclusion of any peace. That the interests of 
foreign nations should yield to those laws, which another country 
should think proper to prescribe to itself, is a fallacy, a monster 
in politics, that never before was heard of. Whether their mi* 
litary successes are likely to enable them to preserve a constitu- 
tion so framed, I will not now &quire, but of this I am certain, 
that the fortune of war must be tried before the nations of 
£urope will submit to such pretences. 

On a fair examination, however, will it appear, that the right 
honourable gentleman is right in observing, that this allegaticm 
could be no more than a pretext? If so, ia it not singular that 
the right honourable gentleman, who seems so shocked at this 
pretext of«(he law of the French constitution, should direct 
none of his censure against the legislators, or government of 
that nation, but vent all his indignation on the British ministers, 
for deferring their proposals for peace, till the enemy had form- 
ed such a constitution as rendered peace impracticable? I will 
not now recount all those arguments which, on former occasionSf 
I have so frequently submitted to the House, nor the motivef 
which induced me to decline all proposals for peace, till some 
form of government was established, which had a chance of being 
stable and permanent. Surely, however, it is too great a task 
imposed upon me to be able to foresee, amongst the innumerable 
and varying constitutional projects of the French, the precise sys- 
tem on which they would fix at last. Much less could I foresee 
that they would have adopted a constitution which ^ven the 
right h<mourable gentleman himself would be induced to con- 
demn. But, having so condemned it, he should injustice have 
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transferred his censures to those by whom it was fitimed ; iastaftd 
of which, all the thunder of the right honourable gehtkmaa's 
eloquence is spent at home upon the innocent, while the guilty 
at a distance are not disturbed even by the report* 

However the spirit of this country may be roused} and its in- 
dignation excited, by the exorbitant conditions proposed to it by 
the enemy, yet even these extravagant pretensions should not 
induce us to act under the influence of passion* I could easily 
have anticipated that unanimity of sentiment, with which sudi 
degrading proposab have been rejected by every man in this 
country, ^but our resentment, or our scorn, must not for a 
moment suffer us to lose sight of our moderation and our tem- 
per. We have long been in the habit of waiting for the return 
of reason in our deluded enemy, and whenever they shall de- 
'scend from those aspiring and inadmissible projects which they 
aeem to have formed, and are proceeding to act upon, we shall 
ttill be ready to treat with, them upon fair and honourable 
terms. We are patticularly interested in urging them to the 
acceptance of such a constitution as may be best suited to theii' 
character and situation, but. we must take care that their consti-* 
tution shall not operate injuriously to ourselves* We do not 
shut the door against negotiation whenever it can be fairly en^^ 
tered upon, but the enemy, so far from meeting us, say plainly 
they cannot listen to any terms, but such as in honour we cannot 
accept. The terms of peace which the right honourable gentle- 
man pointed at, and which, after alli he considers as very dis- 
advantageous, are, that the French may retain their conquests in 
Europe, and that we should keep our acquisitions in the colo« 
nies. What however is the proposal of the directory ? No less 
than this : that every thing should be restored to them, ai^d 
they in return are to give up nothing: It is also urged by the 
honourable gentleman, that we were to blame in so abruptly 
breaking off the negotiation, and communicating the result to 
the worlds together with the observations made upon it. To 
this I will answer, that the terms proposed by the enemy cut 
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short all further trea^ ; and as to the commimication ^ the 
resulty it will have^ at least, the important consequence o^ 
dividing the opinions of France, and uniting those of England. 

The motion was rejected ; . . 

Ayes....... •••• 45 

Noes 807 
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DsBATS on the address of thanks to His Majesty for His most gracious 
speech * on opening the lessbn. 

Mr. Pitt: — 

Although I feel myself Impelled, Sir, from more than one 
consideration, to come forward on the present occasion, I shall 
not be under the necessity of troubling the House much at 
length* It is certainly to me matter of great satisfaction, that 

> I .. m . I II I II I I I . _ 

* " Mj/ Lords and Gentlemen, 

'^ It is a peculiar satisfaction to me, in the present conjuncture of 
al&drs, to recur to your advice, after the recent opportunity which has^- 
been given for collecting the sense of my people, engaged in a difficult' 
and arduous contest, for the preservation of all that is most dear to us. , 

'* I have omitted no endeavours for setting on foot negotiations to re- 
store peace to Europe, and to secure for the future the general tranquillity. 
•^ The steps which I have taken for this purpose have at length opened 
the way to' an immediate and direct nc^tiation, the issue of which must 
either produce the desirable ^d of a just, honourable, and solid peace 
-for us, and for our allies, or must prove, beyond dispute, to what catMe 
alone the prolongation of the calamities of war must be ascribed. 

^ I shall immediately send a person to Paris with full powers to treat 
for this object, and it is my anxious wish that this measure may lead to 
the restoration of general peace, but you must be sensible that nothing 
can so much contrttHite to ^ve eSed to this denre, as jcmc saniiestiiig 
that we possess both the determination and the resources to eppose,. 
with increased activity and energy, the further efibrts with which we 
may have to <;ontend. 

N 4« ' 
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at so critical a conjimttvaref indeed the vomi critical and the 
most important that has occurred during the present century, 
that on the only great and substantial question, on which the 
address proposes to express any opinion, there should be no 



^ Yon will fed dut peculiarly necesiary at a moineDt when the enemy 
hai openly manifested the inteDtion of attempting a descent on these 
kingdoms. — It canQot be doubted what would be the issue of such an 
enterprise, but it befits your wisdom to neglect no prccaudons that may 
either preclude the attempt or secure the speediest means of turning it 
to the confonon and min of the enemy. 

** In reviewing the ereats of the year, you will have observed that, 
by the skill and exertions of my i|avy, our extensive and increasing 
commerce has been protected to a d^g^ almost beyond example, and 
the fleets of the eiiemy have, for the greatest part of the year, been 
blocked up in thdr own ports. 

^ The operations in the East and West In^es have been highly 
honourable to the British arms, and productive of great national advan- 
tage ; and the valour and good conduct of my forces, both by sea and 
land, have been eminently conspicuous. 

** The fortune of war on the Continent has be^ more various, and ^e 
pn^ress of the French armies threatened, at one period, the utmost d^- 
ger to all Europe ; but from the honourable and dignified perseverance of 
my ally the Emperor, and from the intrq)idity, discipline, and invincible 
fl|»rit of the Austrian forces, under the auspicious conduct of the Arch- 
duke Charles, such a turn has lately been given to the course of the war, 
as may inspire a well-grounded confidence that the final result of the 
campaign will prove more disastrous to the enemy than its commence- 
ment and progress for a time were favourable to their hope;p. 

^ The apparently hostile dispositions and conduct of the court of 
Madrid have led to discussions, of which I am not yet dbabled to 
acquaint you with the final result; but I am confident that whatever 
may be their issue, I shall have given to Europe a fiirther proof of my 
moderation and forbearance ; and I can have no doubt of your deter- 
min^on to^defend, against' every aggression, the dignity, rights, and 
interests of the' British empire. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Common t^ 

^ I rely on your zeal and public sfnrit for such supf^es as you may 
think necessary for theaervke of the year. It is a great sadtfiiction to 
me to observe that, notwithstanding the temporary embarrassments 
which hafve been experienced, the state of the commerce, manufactures. 
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di&rence of s^Umait in this Hoitse^ and that even the right 
honourable gentleman * should have expressed his cordial con- 
currence. There are indeed many topics on which he touched 
in the course of his speech^ in which I now di£br with him as 
much as ever I differed a( any former perbd ; but, with respect 
to the great and substantial object of the address^ the pro{Hriety 
of the conduct employed to bring about a sdid and durable 
peace^ such a peace as may be consistent with the permanent 
security and the just pretensions of the country^ there does not 
subsist even the slightest shade of di&rence. That object is found 
to command the most full and most uiuBquivocal support* Such a 
circumstance I mus| indeed consider as matter of just (urido and 
of honest satisfaction. It exhibits the most decided and unde- 
niable proof that the steps which His Majesty has taken towards 
negotiation, that^he clear and explicit declaration that he has 
made^ are in themselves ao unexceptionable, and so well calcu- 

«nd revenue of ihe coui^y proves the real extent and solidi^ of our 
resources, and furnishes you such means as must be equal to any exertioiut 
which the present crisis may require. 
" Ml/ Lords and Genikmen, 

^ The distresses which were in the last year experienced from the 
scarcity of com are now, by the blessing of God, happily removed, and 
an abondailt harvest afibrds the pleanag prospect of rdief in that im- 
portant article to the labouring classes of the communi^. -— Our internal 
tranquillity has also continued undisturbed.: — the general attachment 
of my people to the British constitution has appeared on every occasion, 
and the endeavours of those who wished to introduce anarchy and 
confusion into this country, have been repressed \iy the energy and 
wisdom of the laws. 

** To defeat all the designs of our enanies, to restoi^ to my people 
the blessings of a secure and honourable peace, to maintain invblate; 
their religion, laws, and liberty, and to deliver down unimpaired to the 
latest posterity, the glory and happiness of these kii^doms, b the constant 
wish of my heart, and the unibr<#m end (^ all my actions.— In every 
measure that can conduce to these oljeets, I am confident o£ receiving 
i^ firm, sealotts, and a£S»tionate support^my paiUament." 

*Mr.Fox. 
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lated for the end in view, tlmt tkey orast eommuki asfeeat fram 

any man who retains the MtmBeel eare lor the interest and 

honour of his country. Impressed with this leeling of satki- 

faction, I can hare but little inclination to detain the House oa 

points of slighter difference. I look wtdi still higher satis« 

faction to the concurrence bow expressed in the object of -the 

address, as the pledge of general unamnnlyy and the omen of 

great exertions, if» unfortunately» diat object Aould not be 

obtained. 
« 

The hononraUe gentleman jitttly states, that what hitherta 
has been dooci only amounts to an overture for peace. It is 
impossible to state what may be tlie result. We cannot pro* 
nounce what will be the disposition of the enemy, or what cir« 
cumstances may occur to influence the ftite of negotiatien. 
We ought to look fairly to our sttuatiott. It holds out to us a 
chance of peace, if the enemy are diBpoBed to accede to it on just 
and re aso n a b l e terms; but, on the other hand, if they are still 
actuated by ambitious projects, we shall gain another object by 
the course we have pursued : we shall unmask them in the eyes 
of Europe ; we shall expose the injustice of their policy and 
their insatiable thirst of aggrandisement ; and, if no pther ad- 
Tantage be gained, we at least shall be able to put to the proof 
the sincerity of that ple^^»e which this diay has been given, that if 
the enemy are not disposed to accede to peace on just and 
reasonable terms, the war will be supported by the unanimous 
voice and the collected force of the nation. I trust and hope 
that it may not be necessary to have recourse to such a test of 
sincerity ; but, while we indulge with satisfaction m the hope of 
a niore fiivouraMe issue^ we mint at the same* time look to the 
other alternative ; we must be prepared with all the force of the 
country to support the prosecution of the contest, if its con- 
tinuance should be found necessary. If the unanimity of tbi^ 
day be accompanied with such views, if it is not an imanimity 
founded merely upon the pleasing sound of peace, the ci^i* 
vating charm of renewed tranquillity, and the prospect of the 
termmation of those scenes of horror and calamity with which 
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trar is always attended (such an unanin»ey would indeed be 
fatal to tbe cotHitry), but if it is an unanimity the result of 
ralienal and manly reflection, founded upon a careflil consider- 
ation of the situation of the country, and prepared to meet 
erery conjuncture, it cannot then be too highly prized. We 

* 

jnust not pot out of view those means of exertion which we 
still possess ; we must fairly compare the situation of this country 
wkh that of the enemy, and the amount oi our own acquisitions 
with the losses of our aDies ; we must estimate the extent of 
die sacrifices which, under all these circumstances, it may be 
fitting for us to make, in order to effect the restoration of peace. 
It is with a view to thesis princif^es, that unanimity becomes so ' 
peculiarly desirable in the present moment. The clear and 
uJiequivocal explanation which His Majesty has given of his 
conduct, with respect to peace, has commanded' a general con* 
currence. If it be that sentiment which, on the one hand, is 
prepared to support the just pretensioi\^ and reasonable hopes of 
the country, and on the other to resist the unjustifiable demands 
and ^ arrogant claims of the enemy, I shall then consider the 
unanimity of this day as the happiest era in the history of the 
country. On this head I shall say no' more, and agreeing thus 
far with the right honourable gentleman, I would wish to say 
as little as possible on the other points on which he touched 
in the course of his speech, and with respect to which we widely 
diffisr. They have been too often and too warmly discussed 
to be nqw forgotten by gentlemen who sat in the former par- 
liament ; and in the concluding part of his speech, the right 
honourable gentleman gave us an assurance that we should hear 
of them again. 

The right honourable gentleman has intimated as his opinion, 
that we must change the whole system of our interior poKcy, 
which he considers as inconsistent with the constitution of tlie 
country. I am happy, however, to find that he is so far satisfied 
with the constitution, as to ascribe to its protection that internal 
order and undisturbed tranquillity which he admitted that the 
country had for some time past enjoyed. He at the i^ametime 
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reprolMited in the lewrett t^nm laws which were ptising during 
the last perliamanty and which he represented as pregnant with 
the meet mischievous consequenceSf and dechtfed that he could 
not subscribe to any construction of that part of Hb Majesty's 
speech which included those among the laws, thei energy and 
wisdom of which had contributed to secure the tranquility of 
the country. Having made this declaration^ it would be unjair 
and uncandid on my part not to be equally explicit. I desire 
no gentleman to vote for the address upon any such qualification 
with respect to those laws. I am firmly of opinion^ that> exclu- 
sive of thmr influence» the peace of the country could not have 
6een so successfully maintained, nor can I suffer the smallat 
r^NToach to fall upon the character of the last parliament, who 
displayed their wisdom and their energy in providing a ranedy 
so suitable to the alarming nature pf the crisis. If there is any 
ambiguity in the address, with respect to those laws, it is because 
they are so consistent with the spirit of the constitution which 
they were firamed to protect, and so blended with the system of 
our jurisprudence, so congenial to the practice of former times, 
and so conformable even to the letter of former acts, that it was 
impossible to make any discrimination. It is to be recpJlected, 
that they were passed in a moment of alarm and turbulence ; 
they had been found most admirably calculated to, meet the 
emergency of the time. The address does not apportion with 
minute exactness what degree of tranquillity we have derived 
from the operation of those laws, when blended with the con- 
stitution, and what we might have enjoyed from the influence 
of laws previously subsisting; how much we were indebted for 
protection to the ancient strength of the edifice, or to those 
buttresses that were raised to support it in the moment of 

hurricane. 

There were some other points on which the right honourable 
gentleman toudied. He seemed to consider, from the language 
of the address, that endeavours have only been made of late to 
procure peace. He ought to reccdlect that His Majesty's speech 
particularly refers to what has taken place since he la^t com- 
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municated with hit parUament. Ifever the day tball come lehen 
an examitmticm shall be institnted into the steps which hare 
jbeen adopted to secure the re-establishment of the general tran« 
quiUitf 9 1 am confident that no endeavours for that purpose will 
be found to have been**wanting on the pt^t of His Majesty's 
Diinisters. But gentlemen must be saisible, that what maj be 
admitted as an endeavour to restore peace depends upon a 
variety of circumstances, and is likely to be differently appre- 
ciated by individuals of opposite sentiments* It depends on the 
relative state of parties, on the number of allies with whom we 
may be engaged to act, on the degree of attention we pay to 
their interests, and on the concert we wish to preserve wit^ 
them. Taking all these necessary considerations into view, 
I again pledge mjrselfthat it will be found in the result of en- 
quiry, that ministers have neglected no opportunity whidi coul4 
jiave been improved for the purpose of accelerating peace. 

But the right honourable gentleman has told us, that we are 
at last come to the period which he had all along pointed out ; 
that we have now consented to adopt that course whiqh he ha9 
uniformly recommended since the commencement of the contest 
— to send a person to Parts, and to try the effect of negotiation. 
Ha takes to himself all die merit of that policy which we have 
tardily adopts, and sa confident did he feel himself in this ground 
of sdf-exultation, that he declined all illustration of his victory, 
and merely made it the subject of one triumphant observation. 
His assertion was, ** you are now taking those measures which, 
if you had listened to my counsels, you might have ad(q>ted four 
years ago.** But does it follow that the measure was right then, 
because it is right now ? May not a period of four years pro-^ 
duce many events to justify a material change of policy, and to 
render measures wise and expedient, which at a certain time 
would neither have been prudent nor seasonable ? Because you 
do not choose to make peace the day after an unprovoked aggres- 
sion, you may not be justified in holding out pacific over- 
tttres after a lapse or four years ? The argument of the right 
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• 

honourable g eatleman amounts to tbist Ibaft eitber you muit 
make peace the day after the aggveiMon, or Mt laak^ k at all.« 

With respect to the rehttive T't'if^n of thU country and 
Spain^ it would not be consistent with my duty to go iiMto any 
detail on that subject at the present momant* 

As to the question of our resources, the right honourable g&n* 
Ueman admits them to be eiUansire and flourishing. Tbay fur- 
nish, indeed, in a moment like the present^ a sufajaet of peculiar 
congratulation and well«»grounded confidence. If the revenue 
after a four years' war, whidi might have been expected to tmve 
injured it so materially in so mMiy branches, and after all the 
additional burdens which have been imposed, still keeps up to 
the rate at which it was stated last year, that drcumstaacse is 
surely no slight source of satisfaction. With respect to the state 
of commerce, I am enabled to speak in a very different stnain. 
Notwithstanding all the embarrassments which it has had to 
encounter, it has attained and still continues to enjoy a pitch of 
unexampled prosperity. Those embarrassments have procesideid 
from various causes ;«^t]ie eiqpense of the war abroad, and the 
high price of articles of consumiptioo at home; the situation of 
part of she Continent, where the madcets have been shut against 
us ; and even the growth of our capital redacting i^n the com* 
merce which occasioned it, so that what was an unequivocal 
symptom of prosperity, was itself a cause of temporary distress. 
Of the continuance of this prosperity, we have now the best 
assurance. The state of our exports during the last six nionths 
has been equal to what they were in the most flourishing year 
of peace, 1792; and our foreign trade has even exceeded the 
produce of that year, which was the most productive of any 
|n the history of this country. Under these chrcu m sta n o e s, what<r 
ever temporary embarrassments may have arisen from the quan* 
tity of specie sent out of the country, from the want of a 
sufficient circulating medium, from the state of fore^ market^, 
and fromihc increase of our capital ; and however these diftcul* 
ties may for a time have obstructed the ordinary operations of 
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fiiiaace> the commercial diaracter of the country has lost neither 
its vigour nor importance. If such has been the state of things, 
at a period when the country has^had to contend for every thAig 
dear to it ; if, .notwithstanding all the obstacles which liave 
clogged the machinery, tbe spring has retained so mudi force 
and energy, we may presume, that, if by the obstinacy and ambi- 
tion of the enemy we should be called to still greater exertions, 
4>ur resources as yet remain untouched, and that we shall be 
able to bnng them into action with a degree of concert and 
efect worthy of the character of the British nation, and of the 
cause in vdiich they will be employed. These resources have in 
them noUiing hollow or delusive. They are the result of an 
accumulated capital, of gradually increasing commerce, of high 
and established credit. They are the fruits of fair exertion, of 
laudable ingenuity, of successful industry; they have been pro- 
duced under a system of order and of justice, while we, under 
many disadvantages, have been contending against a country 
which exhibits in every respect the reverse of the picture ;•— a 
proof that the regular operation of those principles must tri- 
umph over the unnatural and exhausting efforts of violence and 
extortion. By these resources we are now qualified ito take 
audi ^eps as may tend to conduct us to a solid and a durable 
peace ; or, if we do not succeed in that object, to |>rosecute the 
contest with firmness and confidence. 

The right hoiiourable gentleman suggested one remark, that 
die speech contained no recc^ition of the government of France. 
He wasted a good deal of ingenuity in attempting to^rove that 
it ought to have contained an express acknowledgment of the 
French government. It ought to have occurred to him tiuU a 
passport having been sent for and granted, some communication 
must have taken place on that occasion, and as the executive 
directory had been satisfied with the form of communicatioii^ 
and the mode in which they had been addressed, it could not be 
necessary for him to start a di£iculty where they had ^und n(Hie. 
I can assure him^ 4>n the part of British ministers, that no ques* 
tion of etiquette^ no difficulty of form originating from tiKm, 
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shall be peimkted to sUn'd in the wwy of negotiatioDy or to ob- 
^ struct the attainment of the great object of peace. 

As to the other points, the right honourable gentleman has 
suggested what lessons we ought to derive from Ae experience 
of adversity. These lessons mdj be greatly varied acc<Nrding to 
the situation of parties and the diffinrent points of view in whidi 
the subject is considered. But when the right honourable gen« 
tleman tells us that the situatiofi of this country is that of adver<« 
sity, I can by no means agree to the proposition. How far it 
deserves to be ranked under that description, let those pronounce 
who are best acquainted with the state of our resources. It 
cannot surely be termed a state of adversity fh)m any losses of 
our trade, the diminution of our capital^- or from the reduction 
of any of our fok^ign possessions. We have not been greatly 
impoverished by the events of the war in the East and West 
Indies. We cannot be much weakened in our national strength, 
,even upon the statement of the right honourable gentleman, by 
having our navy, in consequence of repeated triumphs over every 
hostile squadron, raised to a greater degree of glory and of fame 
than it had ever before attained. Where then are we to look 
for the* symptoms of this adversity ? Are we to look for them 
in the losses and disasters of our allies ? But, does the right 
honourable gentleman appeal to these as a criterion of adversilyv 
when in the same breath I hear him hold out as a source tt 
complaint, that you are not, under your present circumstances, 
sure of a triumphant peace ? And why can you not command 
such a peace ?-^ because you will not separate your own great- 
ness^ and your own commerce, from the interest and from the 
fate of your allies ; because you refuse to purchase peace for 
yourselves on any other terms than those which will secure the 
tranquillity of Europe, and consider the situation of Great Bri- 
tain as chained to that of the Continent, by the bonds of a liberal 
and <!omprehefnsive policy. If what has been lost on the Conti- 
nent is a subject of regret, it is at least a topic on which we have 
no reason to reproach ourselves. If even the prospect in that 
qvurter continued as gloomy as it was some time smcci and If 
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the aUreaiily had odt rouatd th^wmk^^t tlii tn(>er4ir ft» tiiM» 
gaUant and qpiritad txertkma wfaioh bavt» bean cr o w a cd wHk 
such brilltaDi and imprec ^ aafced aaecets, na fthara ^ bbtme 
could attach ta us. While the Tioleace of France htd been 
overriuuung so great a part of Europe* and every where carrjmg 
desolatioa in its progress^ your naval exertioaa have enaUed 
you to cottoterbaianoe their suiccesset* by acqaintioni in dUfe* 
rent parts of the globe, and t* pave the way for the restMratian 
of peace ta your alliesy on terms whibh their own strengdiiici^i^ 
have been unable to procure* If you look bdeed to the geogr^ 
phical situation of the aeat of war» the emperor has aol legaided 
by h» jrecent victories all that he had formerly lost. But d^ 
you count for nothiag the destvuction and nun of thoie anniei> 
by whom all the previous sotoessas of the enemy had foeaai 
achieved ? Do you count for nothing the glorious and immortal 
testimony that has been exh&iled to mankind, that disciplined 
valour must finally triumph over those principles that the war 
was undertaken to opposes and which owed all their extraordi* 
nary and unaccountable success tb the violence in which they 
originated, and the excesses with which they were accompanied? 
A memorable warning hab dso been aibrded with respect to the 
true consequences which have resulted to those foreign powers^ 
who, in opposition to their true interest, have courted the 
alliance of that enemy, and expected to find security in dis^ 
graceful tranquillity* Recent events have served abo. ta excul- 
^tt tike characters of those who were caktemioted aa dcaircws 
to 'embrmoe their principles, and receive their laws, and in 
Qerinany tfhey hftve left behind them nothing but ibt memory 
of their wrongs, and a feeling of eternal resentment. Are 
such effects to be considered as of small importance, or to be 
put i^ competition with the reduction of a fortress, or the pos* 
session of a district? 

Of the virtues ^ be ac^piired in the school oi adversity, tile 
qght honour aUe gentlfnom ^n}y i9«»tiei>ed tbose of ^Mdertitfon 
imd lorhe^urance« Jj^jtodaraioon I dioo^d oensider $$ thut virtue 
whioh is best adapted tff^ the dawu of proq^erity; tb«re are other 

VOL. II. O 
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Virtues of no lew importance which are to be acquired under a 
rererse of fortune, and which are equally becoming in those who 
mre called to suffer : — there are the ▼irtues of adTernty endured 
and adTerstty resisted ; of adversity encountered and adversity 
surmounted. The recent example of Germany has fornidied an 
illustrious instance of fortitude and perseverance, and their for* 
titude and perseverance have had their merited reward. These 
are lessons which I trust this country has not to learn. £ng^ 
hmd has never shown itself deficient in firmness and magmmr* 
mity ; it is unriv&lled in resource ; it has always been foremost 
in the career of honourable> exertion, and it has only to maintam 
its accustomed vigour and perseverance, to effect the reston^on 
of general tranqmlHty upon terms consistent with the digntty ef 
its own diaracter, and the security and interest of Eurqie* 

The question upon the addren was carried without a divisioa. ' 
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Thx House having resolved itself into a committee to consider of that 
part of His Majesty's speech, which respected invasion, and the paragraph 
being read as follows, ^ 

" - Yo*i will fed this peculiarly necessaiy at a moment when the enemy 
^as openly manifested the intention of attempting a descent on these 
iungdoms. It camipt be doubted what would be the issae of such an 
enteiprise; but it befits your wisdom to neglect no precautions that may 
either preclude the attempt, or secure th|i speediest nieans of turning 
it to the confusion and ruin of the enemy;" — 

Mr. Pitt rose^ 

After the unanimous vote which the House gave upon the first 
'day -of the session, uad their general, concurrence in that part 
^ the address which respects a foreign invasion, it wdnld be 
doing injusticie to the feelings which were then expressed, 
were 1 4o make aHy apol<^ for calling their attention to the sub- 
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ject on the present occasion. I shall not detain them therefore 
a single moment in showing the propriety of laying before theih 
at so earl^ a period the measure which I mean this daj ta pro* 
pose. It is equally our duty and our interest by every means 
in our |>ower, and by every exertion of which we are capable, 
if possible, in the language of the address^ to preclude the 
attempt, and at the same time to take such measures of defence 
as shall cause the invasion, tf it should be attempted^ to" issue 
in the confusipn and ruin of the enemy. I shall iiot at present 
go much at large into, the detail of preparations^ bnt merely 
suggest a general outline of defence, wbi^ if it should be 
Improved of by the committee, may be particularly diieussed 
when the bills are afterwards brought in upon the retfoltfUons. 
The gener^ considepwiioas ar^ fyw and obvious. He naturtd 
defence of this kingdom, in case of invasion, is c^rtcdnly its 
naval force. Jhis presents a formidable barrier» in whatever 
point the enemy may direct their attack. In this depdrtment, 
however, little now remains to be done, our fleet at tlus 
mcHnent being more respectable and more fonnidal;)le than ever 
it was at any other, period in the hiitory of the country. Btit 
strong and powerful e^ea as it at present is, it is cat>able of 
considerable increase, coidd an additional supply of seamen, or 
even landsmen, who in a very short time might be trained- to 
an adequate knowledge of the naval service, be procured. For 
tnis purpose I would suggest a levy Upon the difierent parkhes 
throughout the kingdom — an expedleat preeisefy similar to thsit 
which was practised with so mudi suecetfs nearly two years ago. 
This levy, however, I would not confine as a mode of supply 
for the sea^service. It is certainly of the highest importance 
both for the internal defonoe of thie country and the security 
of our foreign possessions, that all the old regiments should be 
complete. But every one must be sensible, that irom the num- 
bers in those regiments whahave fallen a sacrifice to siqkness 
and the fortune of war, a more expeditioas method nmst be 
adopted for their completion, .than the ordinary mode of re* 
cruiting supplies, in order that the country may 1^ able to avail 

o 2 
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« 

iUelf 6f ihk «tm ^.^rco^th. Iw^tiM propose, thtoefore^ in 
thfe iat place, A Isvy of ^nem ihoiiwiad wkm from Ube dy£Eb- 
rent pantiles for the seli-s^mo^ aad fur reonuting Ike r^- 
ments of the line. The coiimritteey hoiveiec» mostb^ seonUe 
wbep a plan of invasiofi is ia agitatiotiiMia achemc, which 
almost atanolher time would not haYe ba^a danoeived, mui an 
at(aii4>t> ii^ich> by aoj other enemy tiian that wkh whom we 
hare no# to eaatendi mi^ hkife been, juldy adeemed hnprac- 
. ticable^that a oiOre enhu^ed and a note eKpea^We plan of 
prerention and of defence is necissafy*^ 

lA.digestin)^ this (^an^befe atiK two Bonsideratione af wbaeh 
we ouj^t not to lose sight. The fini m the me^im (which 
mym not be altogether new) id tHUng fdgether a land force, 
j^ficitently stroi^ to 4riistBi^ the attanpC, keeping oar naVal 
force mtirely out of ylew^ and seeondl^, to adopt sudi iMi- 
^ures in raising this fbrcis as ihall aat.nMlerially interftre with 
^e industiy, the agricubure, a^ the eotameree of the covmtrj. 
It wiU be for the Houle to decide iqpon . the degree to which 
the iNrfner consid^raMon io«^ht to be pevoulted to int^fm 
with &ke latter* A prioMy ebjett will l^e. lb raise, andgra- 
-dually to titiei ^aob a force as nay.m a Aart tinie be fit for 
aerrice. Of all the mod^l of atManing this object^ there is 
noi^e 40 expeditioast so eft^md^ and attended w^ so little 
ei^ente^ as that ^f raising a aupplemental te?y of miUtiaf to.be 
gftiAed apoA the present establishnieDt4 I abmld propose ^tJk 
^tA$ sapptement shall consist of sixty tbsasaad mien) not to be 
immediately called oat, hat to be enrolled^ ^bered» and gra- 
dually trained^ so as to be fit for lienpice at a tim€ of danger. 
The best inode of traiiling them without withdrawing too many 
at oaie time from their regulUr pwvuits^ wiU. be to itmbody 
oae«^ixth pert in regular stiocesrion, eioh to be tnabed for 
twenty days, jn the course of whidi they may become trier* 
dl>le 'proficients in the miHtary exereise* ^th respect to the 
mfodeof (5ondtieling the levy» the retarpa thUt have been latdy 
ma<lefr<te the different countiesy.shfliw the presebt ieVies to^ be 
^eactremely disproportioned, and that the daUse in the act whiiA 
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provides against this atmse bas never been executed. Accord- 
higly we find thi^ i^some couBliets the proportion is oqe out of 
seven, and in others one out of Uiree. It wiil be expedient 
thev^oee to regulato the future leyjr, not by tha prdportioni 
now estisting, but by a gen&t^ estimate of the inhabitants who 
ase a^e io bear anps. 

' The B^xt xonsideration vh^ merits attention js the manuer 
m vhidi-tl^ troqps am to be fiirtiished, which I think ou^t to 
^ generaily from a^l parts of the kii^dam, iMod tbftt m dbligar 
tton be tinposed la^m those who are bdtoted^ either Ui s6nr^ in 
^enoo m p9 providi^ a substitute; and the l^ter t^ pTeservcf 
the general pr«qportion» thait' tiiia substitute be pspinded either 
£foni the par^ ii^ whi|sb t)^ (lertoilbdloted resides, pf Sttm .4 
pasift bnmediately ad||o^iiit)g. It will be'iun^per also to remcfve 
the present exemption finem tbqse fho bm^mwe thau onexl(iId/ 
on the express eonditioatkis ihey'sbali not be oa^ed uj^Uk 
serve but of &e parish in whu:^ they Gtcu The.Dtf>d0 of tvaint* 
H)g ^ly oae-MX^ part of tbii wbiile» tl^eoty da^ in il«ftpeslSQtt; 
as it will only withdraw teti thoiis^ at a time ^orii their, Hstiair 
occiupa^ons» cohsequently y/Sl not much infringe lipipn the 
general ordc^ of the Gommuniti)r. Of copm thi^ must he pio«- 
vided with some sort of uuifimn, but it will be of the coimeiBt 
kind, and nich as mayb^purdKaHtd at a sniall expense. A 
sufficient number of arms mM also be ia readiness £of' supplying* 
each man in the moment of danger. 

AaooUier measure whidi.I woidd /uiggest to the oommittee ilk 
to pim^de a considerabla&roe of iiregubur eajmlry. The re gu««^ 
lar cavalry on the preseBl; ^taUishmekit is pertaii^ly by no Means 
ineonsiderable, and the yeon|ffiftry caValj^, which firtpm tbel^ 
numbers ai^ su^iciesidy respect^U^) wr have (tmnd fa be higbly^ 
usefid in fimiwnng tiie tfnu^ and maintaining, the iAternal tlaa^. 
qultt^f of ikke 4:ountry. Bat with a^iew to lepcUing ^ 'mm-t 
aioti, the »ore ih^t this ^oi^ of fiwf e ik extended the greaXer 
advant^ is likely to aoome;iADai» xt» as lua invading eneity, 
who must be destitute of horses, can have no meaos tp meet 
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it upon equal terms. Besides^ it is a species of fbrce which 
may be prorided in a mode that will be attended with ahnost 
no expense to the public, and with little hardshq> to indiri' 
duals* In order to calculate the extent to which these irregular 
cavalrj may be raised, it is necessary to estimate the nundl>er 
of horses which are kept for pleasure throughout the kingdom, 
and by raising the lety in this 'proportion we shall haye the 
satisfaction to think that it will fall upon those cmly who have 
a considerable stake to defend. By the produce of the tax, 
which is as good a criterion as any of the number of horses 
kept for pleasure, we find that, in Scotland, England, and 
Wales, they amount to about two hundred thousand, one hun^ 
chred and twenty thousand of which belong to persons who keep 
only one horsis of the kind» the rest to persons, some of whom 
keep ten and varioua other proportions. It certainly would 
not be a very severe regulation when compared with the object 
meant to be accomplished, to require one tenth of these horses 
for the public service. I would therefore propose that every 
person who keeps ten horses, shall be bbliged to furnish one 
hone and a horseman to serve in a corps of cavalry;— that 
every person ^fao keeps more than ten horses, and a number 
&Uing short of twenty, after furnishing a horse and horaeman, 
£Dr the first ten, shall subscribe a proportionate sum for the 
rest, which shall be applied to defray the general expense; — 
that those who keep twenty shall furnish two, three of thirty, 
Stc. and that those who keep fewer than ten shall form them- 
selves into a class, when it shall be decided by ballot who, at 
the common expense, shall furnish the horse and the horseman. 
These troops thus raised will be provided with uniform and ac- 
coutrements, formed into corps, and put under proper officers. 
And surely when the means are compared with the object to be 
attained and the expense to which individuals will be subjected, 
with the security of the property which they possess, no one 
will complain that that end or that security is purchiBsed at too 
dear a price. 
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There is still another source which, though it may not 
appear so serious as. those which have been already nientione(i|i 
ought not to be neglected. Upon the supposition of an iuTasion, 
it would certainly be of no small importance to form, bodies 
of men, wh6, from their dexterity in using fire-arms^ might 
be highly useful in harassing the operations of the enemy. 
The anployment of such men for the purpose of defending the 
country and harassing the enemy, in case of an invasion, must 
be attended with the^most serious and important consequences; 
Gentlemen will naturally guess that I am now alluding to that 
description of men called gamekeepers, and to others of the 
same class. I do most certainly allude to them, for there are 
many whose personal services would be of the utmost advantage. 
But I also, and more particularly, allude to those instances 
whore gentlemen are gamekeepers for their own amusemqat^ 
where they are gamekeepers merely for the satis&ction of 
being so, not gamekeepers of necessity but of choice ; in such 
cases, there can be no hardship in obliging those gentlemen, if 
we cannot have their personal services, at least to find a substi- 
tute, who may be as w€ll calculated to defend the country as 
themselves. I do therefore propose, that those persons who 
^all have taken out licenses to shoot game, or deputatibns for 
gamekeeperSf shall, within a certain period, be. at liberty to 
return the same if they think proper ; but if, afler that period, 
tfiey shall continue their licenses or deputations for gamekeepers^ 
then they shall be obliged to find substitutes. I observe gentlemen 
smiling at the idea of raising a force by such means, but that 
smile will be converted into surprise, when they hear that the 
number of persons whd have taken out those licenses are no 
fewer than 7000. Such a plan cannot be considered as a means 
of internal defence likely to be approved of by every person in 
the country. 

I have stated to the committee the general outline of the 
bill. I shall defer saying much more on the subject: it will be 
wore satisfactory- to speak particularly when the resolution ia 
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reported to the Hmue, tiun to «Btmr into toy fuithnr detaH at 
thk moment Tbeiuunber of eevelry whieil I propoee tb T$ht 
In the miHHier I kmve nentioBod wilL be W»000; Irat with 
Teqpect to whether there iM»t not be some either additional 
loode adopted, it i* impoesSile le eay exactly, from net being 
able to aacertam with eertaintf how many persons it may be 
necessary tb exeaip^ on account of their bein^ in orders, or 
fer other reaaoca. Thus hare i pointed out the means by 
which I propoae to ndse 15^000 men, to be divided between 
the sea aad the hmd serviee, to vaise the evpplemeirtiil lety of 
60/)00 for the nntitia, of whidi ene-atxtli part is to befbrtii* 
with called out to exercise; to raise KflOO men 1^ means of 
^eB SD n a taking out the licences to ^oot game and keep game- 
keepers, or on such odwr persons as may hereafter be deemed 
neoesaary. If Che propositma I have mentioned shoidd be 
approved, 1 should wish the resolutionB to be printed, and if 
imnaectiatdy, to introdaoe tiie bill, to -earry it xm toii committee, 
and to^l lip the blanks^ and then to afiowim interval of a week 
lor its discussion. I mention this in order ^mt more time 
shouhi not be taken up than is absolutely necessary for the due 
examination of the principles of the bill ; since, gentiemen, 
yoa eannot but recollect, when you are once ^atisfiedy and 
havie determined upon the propriety of any particular measure, 
every day, every hour of driay* is attended with additional 
oa^er* 

I ihdl new move that Ibe c^irman be directed to report to 
the House, ** That it is the opmion of the cornmittee, ihatabffl 
ahoidd be hrooght in for raising a certain nmnber of men in 
the aevecal oomties of inland, and the severed counties, 
hur|^, and atewartries «f Scotland^ for the -service of Hi& 
Migasty." 

A discussion of some length succeeded, in vfldcb Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Dundas, and Mr. Fox, severally delivered their sentiments iy)on the 
pKopoiied measure. 

^ • 

Mr. t^TT spoke in r^Iy ; 
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. iUto wlmt im 9if9$dy been tai4 by my rigbi bonpundile 
Simd'f^, IepileiUi«9oo>e doobts wbelbe? I ought to detain th^ 
cammUee om iBoine0t €rom the unvumous vote which I believe 
will be given upon the present occasion. I am eure^ at least, 
that it will not be necessary to consume much of your time 
by weffijing at length tp the short obsenrations of the honourable 
fartti effiaof, or to the more detailed remarks in which he 
im$ hem I^Hoved by the right honourable gentleman ;(, upon 
the «ane side, as I cannot but regard the depUratipn with 
vhidi they prefiMsed and eoncluded their animadversions^ thsi^ 
ib^ did not mm» te eppeie the ?esolutiofis which I had the 
honour to pn>po8e» as a svficient answer to the argi«nents by 
which H WAS accempanied. If the right honourable gentielmaii 
ftels that the declarations of fBmisters» upon the subject which 
cMistittites the foundation of thmr present delibera^ionsiy are not 
Aufiioient to justify the measures which are to be grounded npon 
it ; if lie eoftskkKs their assiinwaes u their reprePeatetions 
•ODlkled to no eoafideaice$ if he is persuaded that there ^i^iHf 
no danger of tmrasieny against which it is intended to provide ; 
if he is convinced that the objects of the prepamti«fns tbiit Wt0 
to be mnde are destined to oarry on other warlike operatiep^ 
then the plan avows, or are ^qopleyed as preteictp to cower 
jAmffiB of attfaitiein or of enaMchment at home,; if he believ/e^s 
that th^ «ce intended to proseeule thait object of the war whic^^ 
he thinks proper to describe as unjust and diabolical, I wpiild 
fisfcy how am jbe reeondle these principfos with the conduct be 
ia to piurauej tur, as n public maig upon what public ground 
he em rest that assent fwhidb he has bestowed vipen the measures 
whidi have been euggesled? But while the r^t honou^lf 
gentkMan indulged in theaeiaiiiiiNidifersfaNMs, he knew weUthftt 
<Um preeaulBoas were demanded by the i^Hintry as 4neamr(^ #* 
0elf-4efence» firan istnch he «ould not mthboM im eoi^eurwiPWfr 
Hedemonstmiiedy by his aotionsi lhetheiscasini;ealil^yfen«Up 
thait the tpreaent was not like ether wens» M«ler^i|ien ■» 

* Mr. Bundas. f Mr. Sheridan. J Mr Fox, 
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maintain a point of national honour, or to defend a disputed 
interest ; •— to support an ally that was attacked, or to guard 
remote or doubtful dangers ; but ^hat it was tl^ first war in 
which a great and free people, in the prosecution of their 
commerce and the enjoyment of their prosperity, were called 
upon for a time to defend the sources from which they flowed^ 
and, in compliance with the good failh which was ^ue to their 
allies, and urged by a sense of common danger, found them- 
selves compelled to oppose unprovoked aggression, and resist 
principles hostile to the government and constitution of these 
kingdoms, and to every regular government in Eun^* 
Why did not the right honourable gentleman follow up his 
principles, by opposing^ likewisci the measures which wer^ 
proposed to meet this danger, but because he believed that the 
situation of afiairs is such as. to require these precautions ; and 
because he must know that a false security could alone present 
the smallest chance of success in the attempt which ha» baen 
threatened ; because, also, he knew that such was the cha* 
racter of the enemy with whom we had to contend, that they 
were not so liable to be deterred by the desperate nature o£ 
the enterprise, or by a consideration of the number of persons 
whom its ruin might devote to destruction ? Such, I am con- 
vinced, were the feelings of the right honourable gentleman 
Upon this occasion, and such are the considerations by which 
his conduct is explained, although, perhaps, he found it nece»« 
sary to colour his assent, and to disguise his conviction, by the 
inv^ectives he introduced against the last parliament, and against 
the conduct of administration. Though, however, he repro- 
bated the system and the measures of administration, though he 
accused the justice and vOified the character of the former par- 
liament, he could not trust the natural c<Niclusion of his own 
premises. He did not ask if any of the new members, who had 
so lately come up impregnated with the sense of their electors^ 
or if the old members, who were witnesses of the proceedings, 
and whose recollection of the last parliament was so recent^. 
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would agree with him in the character which he had ascribed to 
it* Nor did he venture to make any appeal to ascertain who 
were those who would concur with him in asserting the prin^ 
ciples he had professed. While I reflect upon these circum- 
fltancesy I feel confident that it will not be incumbent upon me 
to answer at much length the arguments of the honourable 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, especially when the 
objections of the one are answered by the obsemitions adduced 
by the other. 

Whfle the right honourable gentleman * professed to agree 
widi every sentiment of his honourable friend f, they materially 
overthrew each other's reasonings, and every sentence uttered 
by the right honourable gentleman was conf<lted by that which 
preceded it. The internal order of battle seems to have been 
completely deranged, and the arguments of the honourable 
gentlemen themselves meet in hostile encounter. The honour- 
able gentleman f wished to impose upon ministers a responsibi- 
lity for the measures which were founded upon the assertion in 
His Majesty's speech, because, -continued he, this matter rests 
only upon the information of the speech from the throne, which 
1 must consider as the speech of ministers ; and in order to supply 
the defect of this responsibility which attaches to ministers by 
the most solemn and formal declaration, the honourable gentle- 
man insists upon receiving satisfaction, and imposing respond- 
bility by a communication less formal and less authentic ! The 
right honourable gentleman*, however, proceeded as if mini- 
sters were pleading on their responsibility, and then concluded 
by maintaining that there is no responsibility at all. 

The right honourable gentleman is likewise offiinded with the 
general argument of the necessity of precaution, which wa^ 
employed by my right honourable friend f ; but his honourable 
fHend f beside him admits, that only general information was to 
be expected; so that to this argument the right honourable gentle^ 
man must lifl up his hand and express his disapprobation, as he 

. * Mr. Fox. t Mr. Sheridan. t Mr. Dundas. 
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profeisti thftt he cannot act upon general information. But iriiy, 
aayi he, did not the danger, which you now apprehend, long 
before this jnduce you to demand the adoption of those measurea 
of precautiod which you now think it necessary to employ ? No 
such pl^DS, continued he, were pursued upon any former period; 
The right honourable gentleman too w^t out of his way to find 
compaitaons to depreciate the characters of ministers, 8n4 
assarted* that to such measures as the present much better mf&^ 
sters, in former wars, never had found it necessary to reitorti 
He does not, however, m^oHcmi who diese muph better mini- 
sters are ; i|nd if the right hoMourable gendeman recollects the 
kaguage he femplpyod during the seren last years of the Anie« 
rican war, there was a time when he bestowed upon the oofi^ 
duct of that administration epithets as o&nsive as unfust an4 
diahdUeak MHiy, exclaims the honourable gentleman, did you 
not call for these measures upoa former occasions ? Are we, 
then, gnorely deKberating vprnn ^, great and important subject* 
and are we to be told Uiat, in certain given circumstances, no 
pre c auji o ag are to be taken* because, at a former period, sucb 
* measitr^s ar^ere not riequired ? May laot the ineans M^bich were 
j^il|9ied adequate in a particular fiitualiop^ be found insuificieni 
when circumstances alter, or wiven danger is increased? The 
honouiyible gentlemen, though in other points tJbeir argunusntft 
wiere at v^iriance, go on together contending that my ri^^ 
honoutable friend had said, on a former occasion* Uiat the &i^ 
which this country po^sfaased was .auftcient to r^pel the attA^ioi 
of aU Europe. Certainly I do not beHeve ihajt my right bonojiir* 
able friend ever asserted* d^it in any poi»ifoJi$ o$ise the vohm-? 
tear icorps would be suficient for the defence of the ^oo^iotry. 
If my right hooourable friend hod asserted that ihp spirit iby 
wiudi these Foluateer asaociatibns iwene. dictated, put 19 ^iiiim^ 
as e»eua»i9taDces require4> (Bind accoiamodated to ithe prefiiiuirfi 
of danger, would be able to ceQist the effints of the f^hol^ 
Houae i£ Bawftiop* or <^ the Republic of FnoQ^ aided by my 
particular branch of the House of Bourbon, or of any other 
combination of powers — such an .opinion I believe to lie just, 
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imd at Ieadl» pevfeotly consonant to the w€ll*kQ(vtni finnntM and 
zeal of my right hononrable friend. But may not the rcdatiire 
situation of the enemy present them with more specific means 
of earryi^g^ their purpose into exe^tion^ than they possessed at 
a fofmer periodi when it was necessary to guard against the 
danj^ers whid then threatened th^m from various quartet ? 

The right honourable gentlecnfOi says, you relied on the 
firmness and attachment of the people two years ago ; and is 
it less now that you have recourse to extraordinary precau- 
tioos?^ The attachment ai^ loyalty of the people of this coun- 
try^ I trust, has experienced no dirainuti<m. It lives, and is 
cherished by that qoostitution which, notwiUistanding the 
ll^sertions of tibe right honourable gebtleman, still remains 
entire. Under ^e prot^otioD and support whMi it lierives from 
the acts passed by the last parliament, the constitution, inspires 
the steady affiaclioa of the p^oplei and is still £ilt to be worth 
defending with every drop of our bloOd. The voice of the 
country proclaims that it continues to deserve and to receive 
Uieir. sii|)fiort. .Fortified by laws in perfect unison with its 
prinoipleB and with its piiactlcQ, and fittisd (9 the emergencies 
by which they were occasia^ed, it stiD^ssesses that jast ef^teeya ' 
and admira^on pf . Ae people which vfill induce them fhithfuily 
^ def<Mid it against the: d^iug^s of domestic foes, and the 
attempt of their foreign c^nems^ Th^ right honourable gentle-^ 
ma& discovers the extent of th^ advevstty iatorwhidi be repre^ 
seats the country to . be fallen in some of the measure^ now- 
proposed for its defence, and whidi he reprobates by the name 
oSrefittisUionsi -^a ^pei^ies of levy, bp^v^, which» so long as it 
was practised in France, hie did not i^pifisider as deserving of 
any particular disapprobation. I will ndt at this moment en- 
quire, whether r^ui^ions in France: were a right and proper 
measure^ but let not the right honourable gentleman^ once 
maintain that the attachment of the people renders these mea- 
sures of defence superfluous^ and in. ^e next moment represent 
these, precautions as {proofs of the intolerable pitch of adver- 
sity to which the nation is reduced. The situation ifk which we 
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are placed does not imply a suspicion of our power; though it 
justifies our precautions. That prosperity is deceitful and dan- 
gerousy if it lead tp a false security ; tliat the danger^ tiibugh 
groundlessly apprehended, or falsely exaggerated, without exer* 
tion u^fon our part, can alone be of doubtful issue or perilous 
consequence! is the real opinion which the contemplation of tiie 
state of the Country is fitted to inspire. 

The right honourable genU^an, when he expressed his dis^ 
like of the mode of pressing men for the public service, did 
not specifically apply his objection to the {^an of augmenting the 
militia and raising the new suppliea of cavalry ; he admitB that 
these mayi in some measure, come under the description of per- 
sonal force. The mode proposed of increasing the militia is 
not new in its principle. They are to be ballotted in the same 
manner as the established militia of the country. The 60,000 
men which it was proposed to add, were to be formed precisely 
as the 90,000 of which the ordinary number consists. The 
present addition does not exceed the amount for which, on 
farmer occasions, it was thought necessary to provide. In 
1756, a bill passed for doubling the number. The right 
honourable gentleman, however, in pressing his argument, runs 
before his recollection. The 15,000 . men for the land and sea 
service are to be raised according to the provisions of the act 
passed two years ago upon this subject. Does the right honour- 
able gentleman then consider this to be pressing ? No ; it is 
meant to raise volunteers by contribution among the mha- 
bitants of each parish, and, if they failed to produce the num- 
ber at; which they were rated, they were to pay a certain 
sum over the sum at which a person to serve could be pro- 
cured. If the right honourable gentleman reprobates /this 
cnode as pressing, what was the langui^e he held upon another 
occasion, and whei^ a different mode was pursued? In 1794, 
when voluntary ofiers of service were introduced for the 
defence of the country, this mode was Reprobated as repugnant 
to the constitution ; and now, when men are called upon to con- 
tribute their property and their personal service to the def<^nce 
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^f their country, it is discorered to be unjust, and stigmatised 
as requisition ? The two honourable gentlemen admit the neces- 
sity of precaution^ and they reprobate every measure which is 
proposed ; and while they agree that it is necessary to provide 
for the defence of the state, they are dissatisfied with the means 
by which security is to be obtained. Notwithstanding the 
unanimity with which the resolution will be voted^ I cannot 
augur well for the future co-operation which the measures may 
obtain, when I consider the sentiments which the honourable 
gentlemen entertain, and the observadons with which their pre- 
sent concurrence is accompanied. 

The resolution was afterwards put and agreed to. 



Becember 8. 1796. 



Thb rq[K>rt of the committee of Ways and Means was brought up 
and the resolutions were read a first time. On the motion for their 
Wng now read a second time, 

Mr. Fox, in very animated lai^ag^, urged the attention of the House 
to the drcumstance of ministers having granted 1,200,000^ to the 
Emperor of Germany without the consent of parliament, upon which 
he dwelt for a considerable time. ^ 

Mr. Pitt replied to his observations : 

Those who never before had an opportunity of hearing the 
speeches which the right honourable gentleman has been accus- 
tomed to pronounce, and of observmg the line of argument which 
he has been accustomed to employ upon every public question 
which has been agitated in this House, would certainly have 
flupposed, upon the preset occasion, that this day, for the first 
time in his life, the right honourable gentleniian had felt real 
alarm for die liberties and constitution of his country, and for 
the first time a point had occurred, so intimately connected with 
the preservation of their political rights, that in the event of a de- 
4:ision hostile to the opinion which he holds, it is to be vindicated 
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by ni>lhiiig lets than an appeal to the peopk. Bui it hai bap- 
pcoad to tbote wbo bave often had occasion to attend to the 
^bt honourable gentleman^ to. have heard the same danger 
repreaanted, wid the same consequences applied. It is not once^ 
twicoi or three times* that the right honourable gentlenan has 
reprobated with the same emphasis* stigmatised with the same 
epithets, and denounced as pr^nant with ruin to the liberties of 
the country* meavures* which it has been thought necessary to 
bring forward* and which the wisdom of parliament has thought 
proper to adopt ; nor Is it bow the first time that the right 
honourable gentleman* and tho^e who sit near him* have made a 
stand behind the last dike of the constitution. It is not the first, 
the second* nor the third time* J repeat* that upon points which 
a great majority of the House and of the country deemed to be 
connected with the preservation of their dearest interests* th% right 
honourable gentleo&an has raised the cry of alarm, and has afiected 
to see the downfid of the constitution, and the destruction of our 
liberties. Not many months even have elapsed aince the nght 
honourable gendeman stated with the same confidence* and urged 
with the same fervour, that the liberties of England were annihi- 
kted, and its^conatkution gone* if certain bills then pending passed 
inCo law; lews under which* I will venture to affirm, that a 
vast majority of the people of this country agree that the sub- 
stantial blessings of their free government have been preserved* 
and the designs of our real enemies have hitherto been frustrated. 
Nayv not many hours have dapsed since the right honourable 
gentleman gave a two months' notice of his intention to move 
the repeal of those acts whidi he once represented as a grievance 
under which he coidd not sleep. 

There is, indeed^ somethii^ striking* aomething peculiliHy 
gii^ular* in the manner in which the new eonstitutional h^ 
has broken in upon the rj^ honourable gedtletfUi). This dfe^ 
daration of mind* which hm infiwed ^ deadly an alirm into ibe 
mind of the r^ht honourable ge»tIettMii* ibis tledaration by 
which the institution is ImtiiUfitted* #bs made jesterday ! 
This dedaratioa is admilted to have been niade In a way the 
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most clear and distinct^ indeed so cle^r as to magnify the danger, 
and to aggravate the, offence. This declaration, which he now 
feels to be so fatal to the liberties of the country, so repugnant to 
the principles of the constitution, as to render it inciuubent upon 
him to make it the ground of an extraordinary proceeding, and the 
reason of signal animadversion against me, did not yesterday 
strike him as of so much importance as immediately to call bim 
up ! It did not inspire with any particular sensation his honour-* 
able friend near him*, a gentleman by nature not free from jea* 
lousy, and of a vigilance which it is not easy to elude *- it bad 
not drawn from him the smallest remark of any kind, that could 
expose the danger with which it was pregnant. It never dis- 
turbed the serenity of his temper, though perhi^ not the 
least liable to irritation, nor had it prevented him from laying 
before the House the details of his various calculations with the 
XaoBt calm and placid equanimity, the very moment after he had 
witnessed the death -wound of the constitution 1 After an inter* 
Tal of debate, it had deranged none of the calculations of the right 
honourable gentleman, it had not driven out of his head his rea- 
sonings of the three per cents., his remarks upon the itavy debt, 
Bor a single circumstance of objection which the survey of the 
subject had presented,' nor had it deterred him from allowing the^ 
resolutions to be carried with an imanimous vote. But after the 
right honourable gentleman had slept upon this subject, he dis- 
covers that the speech which he yesterday heard with so much 
indifference, contains principles of such dreadful tendency, and 
threatens consequences of such fatal operation, as to lead him 
not merely to propose a censure of the doctrines, or the repro- 
bation of the particular measure ; not merely.the punishment of 
the person by whom it was uttered ; but which would induce 
him, in the first instance, to take revenge for the error or the* 
gujlt of a minister, by giving his negative to the whole resolu- 
tions, which have no relation to the particular measure in ques- 
tion ; which would prompt him to suspend those supplies which 

« 
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are calculated to give confidence to the negotiations for pence, 
or in case of being reduced to that alternative, energy to the 
operations of war ; that would induce him to tell the enemy by 
the very next post, by which the unanimous determination of 
parliament to provide for every situation is conveyed, that the 
House of Commons had interfered to stop the effect of their for-^ 
mer decision, had suspended the means that were to add weight 
to the exertions of the executive government, and at so critical 
a moment of the negotiation had committed the interests of this 
country and her allies, and flattered the hopes and raised the 
pretensions of the enemy. Such is the length to which the pro^ 
position of the right honourable gentleman goes. It is not to 
remedy the imputed crime which has been committed, not to 
guard against the chance of its occurring in future, but it is cal- 
culated to derange every measure which may be in train, and to 
disaf^oint every desigpi that may be in contemplation. I cannot, 
however, but hope, that when the right honourable gentleman 
has viewed the subject with more consideration, when he has 
again slept upon his wrath, he will recur to that coolness which 
he fiost experienced, and that his vehemence and his alarm will 
subside. But whether the right honourable g^itleman is to be 
doterr^ by the prospect of the dangers Vhich must arise from 
the measure which he proposes, at least I cannot doubt that 
consideration will have its just weight with the House. 

The right honourable gentleman says, that if he succeeds in 
his present motion, he will move the House against His Majesty's 
ministers for the part they have acted upon this occasion. There 
is one thing that I wil] entreat of the right honourable gentle- 
man, mtd he may be assured it is the only supplication that I 
win address to him upon this subject » and it is^ that if he cati 
prove to the House that I have violated the constitution, and 
committed the crime of which he accuses" me, he will not ilefer 
a single moment to t|ike the step which he has threatened ; that 
he will confine his efforts to that object, and that he will not 
combine With the vengeance he pursues^ a measure that involves 
the ruin of his country. Let the punishment destined for 
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ministers light upon them alone, and let the consequences of 
the measures which they employed to avert the dangers which 
threatened their country, the measures which they adopted for 
its safety, for the salvation of Europe, rest upon themselves. 
This much I address to the right honourable gentleman, not for 
personal considerations, nor do I entreat the boon a& a matter of 
personal indulgence^ If it be refused by him, I hope at least 
that the House will he actuated by mare moderate feelings, and 
guided by wiser maxims. 

The rest of the right honourable gentleman's propositions, and 
the point of his observations, are so exclusively confined to my- 
self, that I am at a loss in what way to proceed, or whether I 
ought to trespass upon the House with any remarks upon them, 
since the subject is intended for a more full discussion. I can- 
not, however, refrain from exposing the strange and extraor- 
dinary misrepresentations which he has given of the general 
question upon which he builds the conclusion of criminality ; 
and I cannot doubt, that when the House perceives the founda- 
tion upon which the accusation is raised, they will be able ta 
judge of the effect that ought to be given to the others with 
which it was vested in the House of Commons. The right 
honourable gentleman stated the general principle which consti- 
tuted the chief security of our liberties — the power of control- 
ling the public expenditure — and I hope there is little difference 
cf opinion upon this subject. The right honourable gentleman ' 
says, that if there is one thing sure in the constitution, it is this; 
and if it be violated, he maintains that the people still possess the 
means of obtaining redress. After the representations which 
the House have heard upon the' dilapidations which the constitu- 
tion has suffered, and the invasions committed upon the public 
liberties, they may judge of the reality qf the danger which is 
now threatened, when it is even yet admitted that resources are 
left by which it may be opposed. Although the general prin- 
ciple which the right honourable gentleman states as the essence 
of the freedom of the constitution be admitted, it cannot be dis- 
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puted that it is subject to limitation. At every period since the 
commencement of those periods to which we refer for the pure 
practice of the constitution, in the best and most glorious asras 
ia the history of our government, the principle of extraordi- 
naries has been received, not merely for individaal expenses, 
but recognised upon general views* It has prevailed under every 
administration, even those with which the right honourable 
gentleman was connected, during tlie three last reigns, and in 
the most approved periods of liberty and constitutional policy. 
The right honourable gentleman then holds tliis principle with- 
out exception, while the practice of every government proves 
that it has been always limited, and his whole argument is 
applicable to all the extraordinaries that ever were voted by par* 
liament. It is impossible, therefore, that the right honourable 
gentleman could have correctly stated — I can hardly believe that 
he has sincerely stated — this argument^ which his experience 
must disavow, and his knowledge must inform him is neither 
consistent with the principles of the constitution, nor with its 
practice at periods which deserve to be followed as examples. 

But though I am here arguing upon general points, the ques^ 
tion in reality comes within a narrower compass. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman chooses to overlook in one instance what he 
«lludes to in another part of his speech. Did it never occur to 
him that Parliament had sometimes committed to His Majesty, 
not new, but special powers, which superseded all general ques« 
tions? In reality, this discretionary power is expressly com- 
mitted to His Majesty. Before I sit down, I intend to move 
that His Majesty's message of the 8th of December last year 
should be read, and likewise the act^ granting a vote of credit^ 
From this it will appear that a power was given to His Majesty 
to apply the sum contained in the vote of credit as the exigen- 
cies of the state might require. Suppose the case, which will 
not be a less suitable illustration, because it approaches the fact, 
that powers had been conferred to give that assistance to the 
allies of this country, which our own interest aad the eircum- 
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stances of the situation required ; can any man doubt that the 
minister, who should have hesitated to issue that sum, which, 
granted, might have enabled our allies to maintain their own 
cause, and to defend the safety of Europe, and who should have 
allowed the enemies of Austria to complete her destruction by 
withholding a seasonable supply, would have been a traitor to 
his country, and would have merited the severest punishment ? 
llie vote of credit last year does actually invest the executive go- 
vernment with a discretionary power of applying the sums granted 
in a manner that might best suit the public exigencies, and the 
money applied to the service of the Emperor is within the 
amount of the grant. I do not mean to say that the discretion 
thus vested in the crown is absolute and independent of the con- 
trol of parliament, or that the minister, who exercises it in an 
improper manner, is exempted from censure ; but in what man- 
ner I understand this limitation, I will state when I am called 
upon to make my defence. Whatever be the issue of this dis- 
cussion, I cannot forbear observing, even at the risk of incurring 
the imputation of arrogance, that I would rather be convicted of 
having acted a principal part in the measure of granting a su[^ly 
by which the salvatioi^ of Austria was secured, and the inde- 
pendence of Europe was maintained, than be acquitted for with- 
holding that aid, by which the cause of our allies was sacrificed^ 
ancT the general interests of mankind compromised. At present, 
however, the question is not. Whether the conduct of His Ma- 
jesty's ministers was proper or improper ; whether they were 
entitled to praise or deserving of punishment ? The House have 
now to determine. Whether they shall announce to France that 
the supplies of the year are to be stopped, and the exertions of 
the executive power suspended ? Whether at a moment of audi 
critical importance we are to be reduced to the unhappy situa* 
atkm when we can neither prosecute the negotiation with that 
confidence which is calculated to insure a favourable issue, nor 
prepare for war with an energy which can afford the prospect of 
success to our exertions ? 
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The Howe divided on the questioD» that the word "^ now" stand part 
of the motion. 

Ayes 164 

Noes 58 

The original question was then put and carried. 
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Me. Fox, after an introductory speech, condemning, as unconstitutional^ 
the conduct of ministers in having granted money to the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Prince of Conde, without the consent of Parliament, moved 
the following resolution v ** That His Majesty's ministers, having au^o^ 
rised and directed, at different times, without the consent, and doting 
the sitting of Parliament, the issue of various sums of money for the 
service of His Inq>erial MajesQr, and also for the service of the army 
under the Prince of Cond^ have acted contrar}' to their duty, and to 
the trust reposed in them, and have thereby violated the constitutional 
privilfegcs of this House.*^ 

Mr. Pitt then rose : 

When I consider, Sir^ the nature of the motion which is 
this day brought forward by the right honourable gentle- 
man against His Majesty's ministers, and the serious charge 
which it involyes, I must regard myself as particularly impli- 
cated in that charge, as possessing a particular share of re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of that measure which is censniiedas 
a violation of the eoiistitution, and a bceach of the privil^^ of 
this House. I have, however, in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, every thing to expect from the candour and justice of the 
House. An imputation of a most serious kind has been advanced 
against His Majesty's ministers ; but it is necessary that all whadi 
may be offered on both sides should be fairly heard, before apy 
4eGision can take place. It is requisite that gentlemen should be 
in fiiU possession a( every important fact that can be addvcod^ 
liefore they hasten to a conclusion which necessmijly inyodives in it 
matter of such weight andmagnitude. The House should clearly 
know the general principles on which it is to decMle ; it should 
know the grounds on whiqh the theory of this part of the consti- 
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tution is erected : it should also know, what the particular in< 
stances are in point of practice that militate in a certain degree 
against the general principles. I say, Sir, when these considera* 
tions are once known, it will then be incumbent on the House to 
decide. But I trust it will not beidenied, that until these points 
are conipletely and satisfactorily ascertained^ the House ought, 
with every view to propriety, to suspend its determination. It is 
no small object of satisfaction to me, that the full review of for- 
mer precedents with re$pect to the present motion, forms a chief 
ground of it. In such an application of facts, I have consider', 
able reason to be pleased, and I trust I shall clearly demonstrate^ 
ti^ore I sit down, that former precedents concur in justifying 
the measure which is at this moment so severely condemned. 
. I am, however, not a little surprised to hear the language 
made use of by an honourable magistrate*, who has declared 
that he has received instructions from his constituents to join in 
a vote of censure against His Majesty'^ ministers, for having sup- 
plied the Emperor with money without the authority of parlia- 
ment. There is, perhaps, not any question on which a member 
ought to allow the tlecided dictates of his own conscience and 
judgment to be superseded b}rthe instructions of his constituents ; 
but if Ihere is any case in which a member ought \o be particu- 
larly anxious to preserve his right of private judgment, it is in 
the present instance^ with respect to a criminal charge : for I 
diink it must be admitted, that it was impossible for the honour- 
able gentleman's constituents to decide in a just and candi^ 
mimner, on the propriety of giving a vote on a motion, with the 
particulars of whi«h they must have been unacquainted, and noore 
peeuUarly as they must have been totally ignorant of the defence 
which Hi& Majesty's ministerls meant to set up. I have. Sir, to^ 
caution the House iigainst Uiose uacoostitutioaal doctrines which 
hsvebeen. maintained: in famier debates, and particularly on 
Thursday, night last. But wiibhout entering ii^o a minute refu-, 
tation of them» or stating tlK>se wJiich I conceive to be strictly 
just, I cannot help observingi that much is saved for my purpose 

* Alderman Combe. 
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by tbe concesstms which the right honaurable gentleman him- 
aelf* has made. I certainly do not wish to goad the right ho- 
nourable gentleman into the former opinions he haa at different 
times maintained ; ,1 am better content to take his prcaentetate- 
ments : I am better content with what I have heard from him to- 
day) and with those general principlee, which have fallen from 
him in support of his motion. For as, on a former occasion, 
when the present subject was first started, tlie interval of one 
night made him sec the measure more inflammatory than it 
really is; it now appears that a paufie of a few days has dimi- 
nished his ideas of the infiammatory tendency which, in his own 
opiaron, it possessed. The right honourable gentleman has taken 
great pains to lay doR'n the great constitutional principles with 
regard to pecuniary grants, and the use of these grants. I did un- 
demand, on a former night, that the honourable gentleman told 
m one thing, to which he said there was no exception, namelyi 
that DO expense could be incurred without the consent of parlia- 
ment. I did not altogether subscribe to that doctrine, and 1 will 
state, as nearly as possible, the very words of the argument I then 
used in answer, 1 argued, tliat the practice of extraordinariei 
had been adopted at different periods of the history of the coun- 
try, at periods the must approved in the history of the country', at 
least at periods which the honourable gentleman must naturally 
think the most approved — when he was hinwelf in theadminia- 
tration. Extraordinaries, to a large amount, were used daring 
the sitting of parliament, and parliament afterwards justiSed the 
act by a vote. Tbe honourable gentleman did then admit, that 
he never could be supposed to have said that eKtraordinaries 
could not be used without the consent of parliament previouily 
obtained ; but when ministers have now adopted the same mea- 
sure, the propriety of which, the honourable gentleman said, he 
could not be supposed to deny, yet such is his alann, that he 

ot feel himself justified in pausing a moment os the nece8-> 

if the actual condemnation of ministen. 
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However, Sir, it is enough f6r my purpose to admit, that, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principles of the constitution, all 
grants must proceed from the Coqimons; that they are afterwards 
subject to their control, is a principle undeniable : but although 
the Commons are possessed of the power of controlling the i^ 
plication of the supplies raised by them, yet it is a circumstance 
proved to demonstration, by practice and general observation^ 
that it would be impossible to carry on any wars, that it would be 
impossible for government to proceed with due regard for the 
public safety, or with advantage for the public service, if extra- 
ordinaries were not raised by parliament. In point of practice, it 
is evident they have been raised. Those great writers, who have 
written on the subject subsequent to Uie Revolution, prove that 
extraordinarieshave always been used from that period. I desire to 
refer to the practice of the whole of the succession of administra* 
tions, from the days of King William down to the present time, 
when the principles of the constitution are become infinitely more 
definite, and when, owing to ambition on the part of France, pub- 
lic expenses and the transactions of finance have attained a greater 
magnitude ; and I ask, whether from that period down to the 
present, the practice of extraordinaries has not been recognised, 
and admitted ? I do not mean of extraordinaries only, but of ex- 
traordinary services during the sitting of parliament. I do not 
state Uiis, as if there was only one or two sditary precedents, bu| 
as the uniform practice of all the wars in which this country has 
been engaged ; and that, during such wars, the extraordinaries 
have been precisely of the description I have stated. Sir, our 
constitution is one which rests on great and leading principles,^ 
but still no one would wish that the constitution should expe- 
rience any injury by pushing those principles to a rigid and ex- 
treme excess. If we are to look into the record books of the 
constitution, we shall find certain principles laid down, which 
seem to contradict many acts of parliament, which are held as 
strictly legal. If we examine the law of parliament, we shall 
find, that it is derived principally from the genend tenor of the 
whole of the principles of the constitution, illustrated by the par- 
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. ticular urgency and neoesMty of circumstances. If this is the^ 
true way which men ought to study the constitution, by applying 
the prindples of it to the exigency of circamstaQces, let me 
repeat what I stated on a former night, with respect to the im- 
possibility of the measure being wrong, which was done in con- 
formity to the best and most approyed principles, as adapted to 
peculiar events : and let me also ask, how a measure can deserve 
to be loaded with obloquy and reproach, which in truth is no 
nore than has been the practice of every adoEiinistraticM), at those 
periods when we have been most proud of the constitution; I 
might remark, that the honourable gentleman, in the course of 
his speech, has admitted such to have been the practice, because 
he has himself acted upcm it; yet I must admit that the heaour- 
Me gentleman, when he stated that such was the practice, ob- 
served, that because extraordinaries were consonant to practice, 
it wais no reason they should be extended so far, if it could pos- 
sibly be avoided. The honourable gentleman, if I understand 
him right, by that very mode of argument, of the extension of 
the extraordinaries being attended with so much the miure mis- 
chief, does, in fact, admit the exception to die principle which 
he charges me with having violated, and, in short, destroys m 
^£fect the very principle he before admitted. He told us that 
every extraordinary service involved the breach of the pLedge to 
satisfy former estimates, by removing the means of paying them 
to some other service. If his doctrines mean to inler that ex- 
traordinaries ought not to be unnecessarily extended, I oaimot 
but perfectly coincide widi him: but if his argument has for its 
object that of rendering all extraordinaries invidious, I ho|ie in 
sudi case I may be aHowed to guard the House a^nst the effects 
of attending too mudi to topics opposed to the very same prin- 
ciples which he has before admitted. That extracnrdinariea are 
liable to the future observation and control of pindiani^tt, is 
true ; but pariiament has . at all times £^t, ^t it-is necessary^ 
f(^ the public safety, that ministers should have the power of 
using extraoccBxiaries, ifiridiout appealing to parliament, provided 
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that power, and the means by wluoh tbeteextraordinaries are 
incurred, are subject to futui^ discussion. 

But it is not the question of ex^raordinaries only that arises, 
ParUamept, finding the impossibility of reducing every thing to 
estimated expenses^ has introduced the practiee of giving votes 
of crediit, with the power, generally, to apply them as exigencies 
might require. As far as it has been possible to provide against 
extraordinaries which always liitherto has been impractiodble, 
every endeavour has been exerted ; but it k a circumstance la 
which parliament have certainly acted with great wisdom, 
that it has not thought proper at any time to interfere with 
respect to the amount of the sums which ministers might think 
necessary for supplying the extraordiaaries, but merely to make 
ministers responsible for the i^pplication of the sums, and the 
necessity of the extraordinarily to the pajrment of idiich they 
are directed; Before I say any more» I will only observe, that 
it is not likely I should be one to dispute the propriety of the 
measure of providing for the extraordinaries by the extent of 
the vote of credit, if such a thing could be adc^ted ; I have often 
beard it made a matter of reproach to me, that I endeavoured to 
estimate ^vety expensie and provide for it befinrehand* The 
votes of credit were always smaller in former wars than in the 
present. In the pi;esent war, I have added to the vote of credit 
other provisions for the purpose of providing for theextmordi* 
narles. beforehand.; I may therefore be considered m having 
done all in my power towards endeavcMiring to take the previous 
auth(^ity of parliament. What, then do I say^ that theve is no 
difference between a vote of credit and .extimovdinaries ? As. to 
the vote of credit, I conceive it to be a privil^e granted to His 
M^esty*s ministers to employ a given sun to aay such purpose 
as the exigency of affairs shall require. There is no drcumstance» 
howevef unforeseen, there is no purpose, be it what it may, no 
pessibfp.event^.to which ministla's may not think it requisite 
that a vote of credit is a|>p)icable^ no expenses upoa^udden 
emergencies, which do. not .oowe widiin the spirit of a yote of 
credit, s^|pject how^v^r; ^ that, principle which I shall state. 
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[Here Mr. Grey took notes of what fell from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.] I obiervie an honourable gentleman taking 
notes of what I have jutt mentioned, and by his manner he 
seems to express disapprobation^ I only hope he will not inter- 
rupt me, till he has done me the honour to attend to the whole 
of what 1 say, when I have no doubt but I shall be able to con- 
vince him I am right. Have I said that» because a vote of credit 
is applicable to every public service, there is no question of 
responsibility ? Have I said there is no principle of respect, of 
Intention, of deference to parliament? I trust I have neither 
denied* nor i^ ai^ one moment of my life have failed to show by 
my conduct, that such responsibility does exist. I know that 
for every exercise of that discretion, regularly given by the act, 
founded upon the vote of credit, ministers are subject- to the 
same responsibility as for the exercise of every other discretion, 
Which permanently belongs to them as ministers of the crown, 
and which they are bound to use for the safety, the welfare, and 
the dignity of the country ; a discretion the more important, as 
it relates to the disposition of the public money : and I trust 
parliament will not lose sight, that it is their duty to weigh 
those unforeseen difficulties on which alone government can use 
the powers with which it is intrusted. 

But, Sir, I do not mean to stop here ; I do not mean to say 
that government ought not to be questioned as to the propriety of 
the measures it may think proper to recur to. I have admitted 
its liability to be censured- I will admit, that if, at that time of 
using a vote of credit, ministers foresee any expenditure which 
i^pears likely to be of consequence, either with respect to its 
amount, or the importance or peculiarity of the subject, if it 
admits of a precise estimate, and if the subject is of such a 
nature that it can be divulged without injury or inconvenience 
to the public — should rei|dily admit that that minister would 
fail in his duty to parliam^t, that he would not act according to 
the sound principles of what I believe to be the constitution of the 
country, if he were not to state the nature of the emergency, 
and endeavour to estimate the expense : but if, from the nature 
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of the exigency, it should be imp<^tic to divulge it, in that case 
I conceive the minister justified, who conceal^ it from parlia- 
ment till a future season. By these principles as to the general 
question, I am satisfied that my merits or demerits should be 
tried ; if I have, in the opinion of the House, departed from 
the principles of the constitution, then I have committed an 
error in judgment : if through an error in judgment I have 
departed from the principles of the constitution, I admit that I 
ought to receive the censure of the House, notwithstanding that 
error proceeded from my having felt it my irresistible duty, in 
conmion with the rest of His Majesty's ministers, to act upon 
principles which I conceived the best calculated to ensure the 
prosperity and advantage of .the country. Let me not be sup- 
posed to admit, what the honourable gentleman seems to fissume 
as an instance of 'candour, namely, that he reserved the question, 
whether any degree of importance, which might attach tp the 
subject^ could possibly be considered ah argument for con- 
cealing it, or that its importance could make any difierence 
with regard to the estimate of its expense. Of the principle 

• 

itself, it is not material to say more ; but with respect to what 
the honourable gentleman hast stated, I will make this observa^ 
tion. He has said that extraordinaries are admitted on account 
of iadispensable necessity, and that those extraordinaries are 
such a mischief, that he almost doubts whether they should be 
suiFered at all. I will admit that expense, be it what it will, 
is indubitably objectionable, and that if the expense arises to a 
considerable sum, the objection is still stronger ; but the greater 
the expense, the higter is the advance on the responsibility of 
ministers, and the, greater is the inducement for this House to 
vote to discharge those expenses. The only case has occurred, 
which was in contemplation. If it should appear to the House, 
that, in consequence of an unforeseen change of circumstances, 
the necessity of expenditure was increased ; if it should appear 
that the only opportunity had arrived, in which there ' was no 
alternative, but that of relinquishing the cause in which die 
country was engaged, or of advancing the responsibilitv of 
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Biinisters ; if, I lay, this should appear, is it a mark of candour 
in the bmiourable gaiitleman to desire that the urgency only 
i^ovdd be put out of the question ? 

Why then, Sir, as to the utility of the advance to the Emperor, 
whether it could have been made in a more proper form; 
whether, by a previous application to parliament, it would not 
have been attended with a greater degree of inconvenience ; 
whether the advance was not made at a time the most critical 
that could possibly have occurred -r- these are questions which 
I shall shortly proceed to discuss. But, assuming for the present, 
that there was a difficulty about the mode of doing it, what mode 
under similar circumstances would have been more eligible? 
In this way it has been tried, and has succeeded : by previously 
appl3ring to parliament, it is doubtful whether it woiild have 
succeeded or not. I entreat genftlemen to recollect the situation 
c^the Empecor on the Continent; the situation of this country, 
with respect to the prosecution of the war, or of its termination 
by a safe and honourable peace : I request them to look back to 
July or August kist ; a period when we saw with regret and ap- 
prehension the triumphant arms of the French Republic at the 
gatei^of Munich, and the territorial possessions of the belligerent 
powers in danger of being wrested from them. When they look 
back to this period, let them at the same time contemplate the slow, 
firm, measured, and magnanimous retreat of the gallant Austrian 
army, and the consequences which followed from a retreat only 
calculated to insure the success of iheir future operations. Will 
they then ask themselves, dry as the question may be, when so 
animated a subject is presented to the mind, how far the assurance 
of the aid which this country was disposed to grant, may have 
invigorated the spirit of a country making its utmost efforts to 
resist an invading foe, how far it may have given confidence to 
their resources, and enabled them to prosecute that line of 
(^rations which has been attended with such distinguished suc- 
cess? With these considerations in his viewy is there any man 
who can regard as a matter of consequence^ whether the expense 
9f 900>000f« or 1,200|000/. has been incurred to the country ? 
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Is there any man who can question the propriety of the sum 
allotted for the object, and would be willing, for the Btkt of so 
paltry a saving, to give up our share in promoting a service, 
which has terminated so honourably for the character of our 
allies, and so beneficially for the general interests of Europe ? 
Who would not rejoice that he was admitted into partnership 
so illustrious, and accompanied with such brilliiuit success ? 

■ Me credite Lesborty 

Me Tenedotif Chrysenque^ et Cyllan ApoUinis urhefy 
Et Scyron cepisse. Med cancussa putate 
Procubuisse solo Lymessia mcenia dextrd. 

We hate besides to consider, that whatever in this instance 
has been given, has only been lent to a power whom we have 
no reason to distrusts Even if a sum had been given to a much 
larger amount, it would surely have been amply repaid by the 
success which has attended the exertions of our allies, and the 
important advantages which have been gained to the common 
cause. In the course of discussion on this subject, frequent 
mention has been made of the opinion of the public. The pub- 
lic are not so dead or so insensible as either to be ignorant of the 
advantages which have been obtained, or ungrateful towards 
those to whose gallant exertions they are indebted on the present 
occasion. There is not a man, even the meanest individual in 
the country, who will not feel himself more than repaid for the 
small quota which he will be required to bring forward in aid of 
the public service, by the important benefits wnich have been 
secured to the general interests of Europe. There is not, I will 
venture to say, an Englishman who does not feel the most ardent 
sympathy with the magnanimity, the resources, the spirit, and 
perseverance which have been displayed by Austria in her recent 
exertions, and who does not rejoice that the contributions of 
England have been brought forward in aid of operations which 
have been equally marked by their gallantry and success. I 
will not think so ill of the good sense of my countrymen, as to 
suppose that they can regret any trifling expense, which has 
been the means of obtaining such signal advantages. The 
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quettioD alone is, whether there is any doubt of the exigence of 
the measure, whether there is any doubt of its necessity, and 
whether the service would have been performed by a previous 
statement to parliament. 

Here, Sir, let me state to this House, or rather repeat what I 
have shortly stated on a former night. The House will recollect, 
that from the principles on which 1 conceive a government 
should act, it never could have been in my contemplation, or 
that of His Majesty's ministers, under the vote of credit, to 
propose advancing the whole of the sum which turned out to be 
necessary for the Emperor. That it was not my intention, is 
proved by this circumstance, that at the very period of proposing 
the vote of credit, a reserve was expf essly made for a loan to be 
specifically brought forward, and submitted to parliament, to a 
much larger amount than the vote of credit. What inference 
do I wish to draw from this ? First of all, that it is a pretty clear 
and evident proof, that it in reality appeared, by the Austrians 
being so much in want, that His Majesty's ministers had an 
impression of the necessity of assisting the Emperor. Could they 
have any motive to hold out a loan, if there was no such thing 
in agitation ? What view could any government have in stating 
the necessity of an Austrian loan, if they did not see the occasion 
for one ? When we asked for the vote of credit, it was plain 
we were not asking for a vote of credit for services unforeseen, 
but that we intended to apply it as it has been applied. Gen- 
tlemen will recollect, that on the first loan of eighteen millions, 
it was stated as uncertain the precise time it would be called for ; 
that the precise time depended on the result of. an intercourse 
between His Majesty and the Emperor, without which it was 
impossible to settle the extent of it. , But it is true, I felt that 
in consequence of the extraordinary extent of the drain of money, 
some time would be necessary before the influx of trade would 
be such as to render a measure of that kind practicable in its 
execution, or safe in its impression ; for of all subjects, that 
which relates to credit, or the stagnation of money, the delicacy 
of which every man knows, is that in ^ich it is necessary to 
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be particularly circutnspact. Now, how does diis stand ? I was 
sanguine that a much shorter interval would hare diminished the 
scarcity. Afterwards, at a mndi later period, I found that it 
would be impossible to bring forward the loan. Under this im« 
pression, I did think it advisable to take the step 1 have taken^ 
a short time previous to the end of last parliament. How far that 
can be fairly imputed to me as a crime> is a question I shall have 
occwion to discuss. However, this is the first principle of my 
defence^ that when the campaign was advancing, so that the 
Emperor could not wait for any proof of the reality of his hopes 
of an increase of pecuxkiary supply, in conformity to what bad 
been done before, and according to princi|de9 recognised by 
pariiament, I thought it expedient, for the success of his amns, 
to send the means of r^wUing the enemy« 

The prmcipal question is, whether this meaeure has deprived 
you of any dix^ yon possessed ? Whether any disadvantage has 
bees-die consequence of it, so as to maike our situation more 
cmborrassed now than it would have been some months ago, by 
a loan tdting place ? I believe th^ situation c^ mercantile men, 
and the pecuniasy state of the country, is more favourable now 
diaft IJMJ were at the periods when the several remittances to 
die Emperor were issued. This I state not merely on the sug- 
gestkms of an^ particular member of this House, not merely in 
coMjequence of any discovered public opmion ; but I state h 
on evident groimdc of reason. Nor can I ibr a mi o me nt supfk>se 
that the members of dils House, diat the public ^11 long s^s« 
pemd the delegation of their assent to a mtasmtt foumded eqoally 
in the justice and expediency of the mptives which gave ft birth. 
But however this may be, I have on this occasion the satisfketion 
of knowing diat I am not stadng my own sentiments only, but 
iriSD those of ike persons who^ were the contractors jfbrthe last 
loan. The contracstors for that loan themselves fek then, and 
hsffre since communicaosd to me, the inconveniences that had 
resulted tor commeroe ki genenAy ftom the immense, but necessary 
4nkm m the iktoney maritef . They had Mi that any specific 
propoaidoas t» guanaitocf m ftmh loan to the Emperor would have 
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weuBiblj affiscted the money market ; would have depreciated the 
fundsy aod depressed the public dredit. Had I upon that occa- 
sion adopted the mode of a pii|)Hc loan ; had I come to parlia- 
ment, when parliament first sat to deliberate on public measures ; 
had ly while the necessities of the empire and the dearest inte- 
rests of Europe depended in some measure, the one for r^ief, 
the other £or preservation, on the remittance of certain portions 
of that sum of 1,200,000/.— had I in that eventful crisis done 
any thing that might, in its ultimate consequences, increase the 
difficulties of that ally, endanger and risk the liberties of Europe, 
whaty let me ask, would have been the language of the honour- 
able gentleman, who has thb night censured my conduct, and 
made it the subject of a specific motion ? I repeat it : The per- 
sons best acquainted with the money market were, at the periods 
I have mentioned, deeply impressed with a sense of its growing 
embarrassment, and seriously felt the inconvem'ences necessarily 
concomitant to a state of warfare. They felt &ose inconveni- 
ences, but they more than felt the justice of the contest which 
had operiatedas the cacue of them. In their opinion, the pecu- 
niary situation of the country was such as would have rendered 
the public avowal of any loan to the Emperor extremdy impolitic, 
and by an ill-timed discussion of its propriety, have produced 
those evils I have in part detailed. To them I submitted whether 
a pijd^lic loan would be prudent in such circumstances, but they- 
were unanimous in their preference of the adopted mode. A 
proof this, that I. could have no intention to violate the coRsti* 
tutioB. Tbat I had not hastily, and immaturely adopted the 
alternative ; that I made those preliminary arrangements ; that 
my enquiries on the subject were as general and earnest as I 
have this night avowed» is well known> not only to the incBvi- 
duals with whom I consulted, but also to my cdleagues in the 
ministry. I appeal* without fear of being ccmtradicted, I appeal 
to those in my confidence, whether such were or such were not 
my sentimentSf whether such was or was not my conduct on 
that occasion ? At this time the situation of the empire was also 
so peculiar, that His Majesty's servants could not i»it have a 

i6 
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strong and influencing sense of the impropriety of affording pub* 
licly the aid that situation so mut^h required. The axttis of the 
French republic were victorious in almost every quarter, the 
empire threatened with destruction, and Europe with ruin. 
This was, I own, the reverse of our once favourable hopes : 
from the exertions of that ally our expectations had been dif- 
ferent : but could any temporary reverse of circumstances justify 
a measure that must have entailed on that ally a permanent mis- 
chief? Surely we, who had considered ourselves ientitled to share 
in the good fortune of the arms of Austria, would not justly 
have separated our interests in her adversity. Surdy that ally, 
of whose go^d faith and candcmr, of whose steady attachment to 
the principles of the alliance, we had so many add such splendid 
proofs ; tiiat ally, who had almost sdngly resisted the destructive 
progress of an impetuous and enthusiastic enemy; yes, the 
house of Austria eminently merited our confidence and our 
esteem. But these were not enough. The empire was in actual 
danger ; her treasury exhausted ; and many of her princes forced 
to abandon her defence. It was in this conjuncture that His 
Majesty's servants, faithful at least to their sense of the danger, 
afforded to Germany that assistance which I am proud to say 
had .been in a great measure the means of saving hot only that 
particular empire, but a vast portion of Europe. Actuated by 
these consideratiims, thus hurried by ekisting necessities, to 
adopt a particidar measure, I flatter myself few who hear me 
will in the end fail to discover, that the act itself, even sup*- 
pesii^ it to be unc<N(istitutional, could not be the result of a deli- 
beriite intention to violate ac^ oi parliament. 

The ri§^t honourable gentlenian has supposed that the mea- 
sure Was BOW brought forward under" cover of the glory of the 
Austria successes ; but I hate to remind that honourable gentle- 
man and the House, that the i^olutiOn of His Majesty's mini- 
sters to assist the Emperor, was taken not Under Ae flattering 
phantom of delusive glory, not because tjbte house of Austria was 
resuming^ under the ausfuoas of one of its illustrious members, 
its former qpirit^ and had r^;aii^d its ardour ; not because the 
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Freneh had b^ea forc^ to abondop som^ plac^i dud retreat 
from oth«r9> in the Germaa donunions; but their resQluliou wa» 
tadcen wfaep miokteFS fell that tbey had an opportunity q€ giving 
to the Emp^ror^ Europe, and the country* the be9t ptedge of 
Ibeic sincerity, of their attention to their interests, of thoir indi- 
' vidual mt^ri^, and collective force. The reaolutiop vaa not 
taken without serious coaten^iation of the risk. It was not un- 
dertaken without maturely considering &rery relation, in which 
it could possibly connect itsdf with the constitution. It was not 
undertaken in defiance of law, nor made asotitary exception to 
all former usage^ It was not undertaken to cripple our fiaaocety 
'uor had it, either prospectivdy or retrospectively » any we thing 
in common with a deliberate insult tot the Houte. Quit it was 
imdisrtaken in a way, and upon an mnergency, which wiM^ranted 
the paeasurf • Even the measure Was warranted by the former 
opinions of my adiersacies ; but especially by the then and pre- 
sent opinion of monied men. I shall perliaps be asked, what is 
Jthe diftDsnoe between a loan in the manner t^t loan was trans- 
acted, and a loai^ gsanted in the old and popular way ? What 
the ^fl^eace between a direel and avowed di^uivsemeQt of the 
public wooey, and an indinect and coneeaied disburseacient ? 
The ^bvaier I shaH, pevhaps, be told, most have decreased the 
pooimiary resouv^es of tke couftt^y equally with the latter; a&([ 
hsLf lessened) though in a secret manner, thegeoetal means of 
eomatercial security. But to this I cannot coaeede, becausf the 
reverse has been the fact The fact has boea, that by remitting 
money to the Empesor in that season of di^toity, of dou|^ m4 
danger, His Majesty's minis)ters hove rendered less douhtfal the 
proapeetsofa safe m^ honourable peace. Had niinist^|»oft that 
occasion, agtw hemg- convinoed themselves of the noeesshy and 
jostioeL of such assistance, and during the reooas of parttamont» 
delayed the adoption of the cooduot they hasve pursued, nstaad 
qf aibvding %o the £aq»erois the onett^, and Europe, »piioof of 
soperieiL wisdom and supoms roBOiiiPoee> i| would be a pMof of 
the want of bo^ by^ giving the moaey puMidly; Bji^ dk€m$* 
ing the sohjeot in pailkmieiit, at the eariiest permd) M) suoh a 
discussion could be entered into, not only public credit wotdd 
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hare been injured^ but you w6ttld have told the eitemj that jour 
difficulties obliged you to stint the ad^ao^ledged wants of your 
allteb. To those who thought worse of our resoihrces than I did^ 
to the tmblic (hind in general, siieh a measure, in siiHi a crisis^ 
wouldj I i&now, hare becfn a cause not of 'tejoicing^ but of aori> 
row ; not a source of pleasure, bht of paih. BVery man who 
wished well to his country, eVery mah stnc^ely attached tcf the 
principles of the constitution, instead 6f approving of that aisbt* 
ance being afforded originally as a loan, ivould have said, No> 
do not commit yourself to yolxr ally, so as to make yotii neces- 
sities a test of his. If, instead of Endeavouring to poise aad 
remoVe the difficulty as I have done, this House had so pasted a 
pubHd loan, such ihust have bedil the cotisequetice. I am cer- 
tain, that had parliament been acquahitEd with the danger of ou^ 
ally, ahd had even determined to give the tiecessarjr assiatCBcey 
the publicity of the measure would have defeated theob}eet. Sd 
that» whether we had or had not b^et^ redueed Id the alternative 
of refusing assistance altogether, the event must hate prddtited 
coHliteral mischiefe. I may, thertfbre^ I think, ask, Otfght yoti 
t^ yield to the pressure of hetAporBty difficulty^ and abtffidon your 
idly art a moment when sueh a st^flfiiay be decisive of hin fkte ? 
Ought you, on the other haitd, completely to pledge yoh^sc^vee 
to grant a pecuniary assistance Hfi^h, in the firi^t instance, tfitty 
be attended with oonsiderable ilieonvenieiiee, and the iaflneute 
ofwhieh^ on the future eouhse of events, you areumlbl^ ib 
ascertaih ? Pledgefii, of aid, and of instdm aid. His Maje^'s 
servants had certainly aeea goo<A rea^oA to give to the Emperor. 
These (dedgeii had been given l#tfg before die Itveedtig of |mf^lia- 
ment, and might justly be considered as very eminfently cbffdil^H^ 
to every measure and ev^ dueee^ wbi^ has been eih6e tMpt^ 
and experienced. It is, I know, one among the grourid^ ^n 
which the right honourable gentleman ha^reught his fteeusatidlk, 
^ft a part of the iHouey waft sent previously to €ie tfieetfng df 
parliaineilty and another grou^d^ ^Mt fuoue^ hiis beeiht lieAt 
aiiiee its flieeiiiig* I otm, the Kdviteice to the Etnperor consists 
of anna aent sinee the ineefirig of Ate {Mseirt pai'fiauiefit ; but 
I do contendi that the pledges of these sums were th^ mea&» 
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by whidi the house of Austria endured adversity, and retrieved 
its prosperity. Had the Emperor, in July and August last, had 
no assurance of your assistance, I will not say we should have 
been at this moment a ruined people, but I will say, that the 
pecuniary security of England, and the territorial security of 
Austria, had been diminished, if not utterly destroyed. 

On a former night, an honourable friend of mine used as an 
argument, the effect which he thought a public discussion of the 
measure would have to depreciate the credit of the country ; and 
I own I have not yet heard any thing that could induce me to 
think differently on that subject. The effect of a knowle<lge of 
the pecuniary distresses of the Emperor, joined to the difficulty 
which a prompt supply would have produced, could not fail to 
bear with peculiarly embarrassing weight on the course of ex- 
change. Whereas the transmission of the sum of 1,200,'000^. in 
different sums, and at different periods, tended greatly to relieve 
the Emperor, and preserve the credit of this country from that 
depression which the same sum, granted at once, and in the fomn 
of a public loan, would have occasioned. I need not, therefore, 
enumerate the particular dates of those bills. Our assurance to 
Austria was not confined to the meeting of parliament, not sub- 
jected to the delays of several months of recess, but it was given* 
with reference to every situation of difficulty or danger in which 
the arms of the Emperor might be placed by their resistance to 
the arms of France. When the Austrian troops werie'retreating 
from their severe and glorious combat with the French repub- 
licans, they surely merited every assistance this country could 
afford them ; but when, in the career of a brilliant series of the 
most splendid victories, those gallant men were urged by their 
emulation of the intrepidity of their invincible officers to acts of 
unparalleled prowess, His Majesty's servants found themselves 
called upon, most particularly called upon,, to aid and promote 
thjBir views, to soften their calamities, and to affi^rd them meims 
of securing their important conquests. On the conviction of the 
propriety of these sentiments, and of such conduct, it was, that 
the King's ministers had'acted. Of the number of those who had 
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been guided by these sentiments^ I, Sir, certainly was one, not 
the least active to provide, nor, I trust, the least vigilant to 
manage prudently, that pecuniary stimulus which, during the 
recess, and at other periods, was given to the arms of the empire. 
Our conduct, therefore> Sir, does not respect the mondis o^ 
October, of November, nor December, in particular, but it had 
a clear and unerring relation to every crisis and circumstance, to 
every moment of danger. In truth, the acts themselves were acts 
performed distinctly in compliance with solemn engagements ; 
they were acts in execution of pledges which had been previously 
given. Acting during the recess from the conviction that these 
pledges were given by the letter and the spirit of the existing 
treaties, acting after the parliament was met, under the sanction 
of these treaties, with no intention then, and surely none now, 
of setting up their own judgments as the standard of, or superior 
to, the judgment of the House of Commons, ministers, I thinJc, 
may be permitted to avail themselves of the exceptions of all simi- 
lar treaties in favour of similar conduct. As to the transaction 
itself, no separation could fairly be made of the pecessity which 
gave existence to the measure, and the motives which influenced 
its adoption. Even supposing the judgment of parliament could 
have been taken, the state of Germany was such as could not 
have left gentlemen one moment to their doubts whether or no 
it was proper to assist the EmpercMr. What ministers have done 
in pursuance of their pledge was, however, done in a great mea- 
sure before parliament could have been assembled to consider its 
expediency. Of the nature and effect of the services performed 
by the Emperor, gentlemen may very readily judge. Th^ey have 
them recorded in the annals of very recent periods, annals the 
most briUiant, perhapfs, in the history of the world. Thus, 
whether we judge of the services of Austria in whde, or only in 
part) I think gentlemen must cpncede to me that the services 
of the last three months have been at least such as merit our par- 
ticular approbation. On this piut of the subject I have, there-^ 
fore» at present, scarcely any thing more to remark. I have, in 
the best manner I am abfe^ itated to the House the circumstance 
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of that tituatiou which rendered it impotaiblefor Aastria to con- 
tioue her warlike qierationa without assittance from this comtrjr 
I have likewise eDdeavoured to render my own conceptraiis of the 
act of sending money to an ally without the previous coosent of 
parliament In addition to these, I have submitted to the House 
those prindples, in the practical exertion of which I pursued that 
line of conduct now so much the subject of the animadversions 
<^ the right iMinourable gentleman. 

With this species of defence, I might in some measure rest 
satisfied : but I should still be wanting in duty to myself, did I 
not, b^ore I sat down this night, desire the House to keep in 
memory the principles I have thus stated, as being those on 
which I acted ; if I did not desire the House to compare these 
principles with my conduct. As to the question of exttaorcyna* 
riea, I have heard the idea suggested, and something like an 
argument attempted to be deduced from it, that if its spirit be 
adhered to, no part of a vote of credit can be employed to pay 
foreign troops. I have heard too, that of such an application of 
the public money so voted* our annals scarcely affond any, and 
if any, not apposite precedents* Str, I think I can ia^ance a . 
number of precedents of this kind ; I can instance to this Hoese> 
and for the ioforraation of the right honourable genllemaa, that 
votes of credit were appr<^riated by our ancestors to the pay-^ 
ment of foreign tvoopa. In times before the rev<4ution, bat of 
those times gentleoutt seem unwilling to say much, in the veign 
immediately before the revolution, this very thing bed been 
doi^e by the crown ; but, Sh', in periods subsequent to the vevoK 
lu^n, in periods not the least favoured incur annahi, altbougk 
oeiflainly not altogether free^ from the staiae ef calumny, b«l 
cisfMCially of party vtoknee^ ia the veign of King William, during 
the year 1 701, acoempaaied by oivouaistances of a singttki^ 
importast and curioMs aatuxe^th^paflianient voted an extra smss 
foff th» payment of Ibireiga forces* This sonir waa voled not ve^ 
gulariy m e vbte ef cresUt, but i<} siseceeded-tbe gvameag of m 
vote of coediiv and ives a uea^uie ^^Mchf, idthoog^ il^oecaaioiied 
sowfe trifliiiy eypwitiacv war catried lenieiDHoiy* Sutkww 
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the conduct of our ancestors at the revolution. In the reign 
of Queen Ann, a reign reprehended undoubtedly by some, a 
reign which had unhappily encouraged, if not occasioned and 
fomented, those differences which rendered the Tories so un- 
placable against the Whigs ; m that reign, thus chequered by the 
persecutions, sanguinary persecutions, first of the Whigs, but lat- 
terly, and I will confess with not less cruelty, begun and con- 
tinued by the Tories ; in this reign, and in the years 17(M« and 
1705> both subsidies and grants had been employed in paying 
foreign forces. This, too, was done without the authority of par- 
liament. In 1706y a transaction more directly characteristic of 
this, for which the ministers of the present day are censured, was 
publicly avowed, and as publicly discussed ; yet it seems ^the 
right honourable gentleuuin had overlooked it. This at least 
seems to be the case ; or, if known, he certainly ought to have 
abandoned his assertion. There is to be met with in the annals 
of tlie parliament of that day, an account of three different 
sums, each considered, by the opposition of that day, as viola- 
tions of the constitution — > a remittance to the Duke of Savoy, to 
the Emperor, and to Spain. A sum too had been paid in the 
same manner to the Landgrave of Hesse, for a corps of his 
troops then in the pay of England. All these sums were not 
voted regularly after the specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the House, but were remitted to tho^e .sovereigns 
without the previous ccmsent of parliament. Not eiren estimates 
of the services for which the sums had been paid, were laid 
before the House, tiU six weeks after its meeting. The sum sent 
to the Emperor was peculiarly distinguished — it had been trans- 
mitted, not at the dose, not during the recess of that session in. 
which it was first aimounced to parliament, but before the end of 
the preceding session. These proceedings did certainly attract 
notice. The House of Conmioiis and the public had been ad- 
dressed oa the unconstitutionality of the measure ; then, s& now, 
diere had been employed every effort which ingenuity could 
fsaggoBt^ every vdiide of pubHc communication rendered a 
vehicle of asperity and censure on the conduct of minister^ It 
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became the subject of a solemn discu88ioo-*a discussion, appa- 
rently not less vehement, than it was laboured and profuse. But 
how, Sir, did the ministers of that day retire from the combat ? 
Did they retire overwhelmed with the virulence and abuse, the 
censure of the discernmg and temperate members of that parlia- 
ment ? Or were those their actions distinguished by the appro- 
bation of the Commons of Great Britain ? Sir, the minister of 
that day had the satisfaction to see the attack of his adversaries 
repelled, and their expressions of censure changed to approba- 
tion. That minister, Sir, heard his conduct applauded, and the 
journals of this House were made to bear record that the sense 
of its members was, that the sums advanced to the Emperor on 
that occasion had been productive not only of the preservation of 
the empire, but had alsa supported and maintained the interests 
of Europe. In the year 1718, in the beginning of the reign of 
George the First, an instance of the application of the public 
money occurred, which, though not so analogous as the last, I 
think it right to mention. A message had been received from 
His Majesty, soliciting the aid of the Commons to make such an 
augmentation of the actual forces of the country as might be 
deemed necessary to place it in a respectable state of defence ; 
and that because there had been an appearance of an invasion. 
At this time His Majesty takes Dutch troops into his pay, and the 
money voted to raise and maintain native troops is disbursed/or 
the use ef a foreign corps. It is true this body of Dutch troops 
were landed in England, and their services confined to it ; but 
not even these affected much the application of the fact as a pre- 
cedent. However, Sir, in the year 17S4, a period nearer our 
own times, a general vote of. credit was granted. That vote of 
credit was applied on such occasions, and for such purposes, as 
niight, ajt any time during its existence, arise out of the exi- 
gencies of the time. On the 1 8th of February of the subsequent 
year, a vote of credit was also granted, and a treaty concluded 
with Denmark* And, Sir, if I have not totally misconceived 
the passage of our parliamentary history where these facts are 
stated, this last, as well as the vote of credit immediately pre- 
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ceding it, was applied to purposes in their nature not unlike 
those to which necessity impelled the ministers of the present 
day to apply the vote of 1796. I might also refer gentlemen to 
another instance of an advance to foreign troops. An advance 
to the Duke of Aremberg, commander of the Austrian forces, 
in the year 1742, was noticed in debate, and censured in the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pelham — a name this as dear to the friends 
of constitutional liberty as perhaps any that could be mentioned : 
but the enquiry was avoided by moving the previous question. It 
happ;ened, however, that, not long after, the same question was 
made the subject of a specific discussion. It appeared that the 
advance had been made under tlie authority of an assurance ex- 
pressed by Lord Carteret, and not in consequence of any previous 
consent of parliament ; but it appeared also that the progress 
of the Austrian troops was considerably accelerated by the in- 
fluence of that aid, and their subsequent successes owing chiefly 
to it. The vote of censure, therefore> which had been founded 
on the act of Lord Carteret, was amended, and the advance 
declared necessary to the salvation of the empire. But, Sir, let u» 
compare the crisis of 1796 with that of 1787, when the expenses 
incurred by our endeavours to protect Holland were recognised 
under the head of secret services. This, too, was an unanimous 
recognition of the act which, had it been the offspring of 1796» 
the right honourable gentleman, influenced by his new opinions^ 
would, I have no doubt, marked with his disapprobation ; but so 
stood the fact then. 

The right honourable gentleman avoids no opportunity to 
express his disrespect for the memory of the last parliament. But 
sarely he ought to recollect, that, although he has often told us 
that the last parliament completely undermined the constitution, 
there yet remain principles for which the right honourable gen- 
tleman thinks it his duty to contend, under the sanction of 
which he is yet permitted to accuse His Majesty's ministers as 
criminals for doing that which necessity provoked, and which 
precedents warrant. Undoubtedly, Sir, I think that whether 
the people of England will hereafter ^prove of the conduct of 
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oppositioB as coDstitutional conduct, they will admit that it is a 
vigilant opposition. On the present occasion, however, much' of 
that vigilance seems to me to have been exerted in vain. They 
have not, with all their industry, fallen even in the way of one 
precedent, that might have induced some little relaxation of their 
inordiilate zeal. They have not discoyered that the act they 
have marked with every species of obloquy, of which language 
is capable, is an act that has been again and again approved of. 
It is even within the admitted principle of successive parliaments. 
But the members who sat in the last parliament have not forgot 
that, when a loan of four millions and a half was proposed to be 
granted to the £mperor, the intention of granting that loan was 
known as early as February 1795. A message had been received 
from His Majesty, stating that a negotiation was pending with 
the Emperor to maintain 200,000 men. The loan to be granted 
when the negotiation succeeded, and when it failed, to be men- 
tioned. Soon after the answer to this message was communi- 
cated to the throne, a motion was made for an account of 
250,000/. advanced to the Emperor in May, 17d5 ; uid again a 
similar motion was made for an account of d00,000i. also ad* 
vanced to the Emperor in the month of May fdlowing. With 
Tespect to these sums, it was agreed by the House before the loan 
was debated, that they might be afterwards made good out of 
the loan. This, Sir, I have stated to show that the menbers 
who sat in the last parliament cannot be alu^ether ^norant of 
the principles of the constitution. After the negotiation was 
concluded, the loan was debated ; the House was divided, but 
no objection was made to these achran^es. On ihe subject of 
the Prince of Condi's army beiAg supplied with money by this 
country, I can only say, that whalwrer sums that »rmy has as 
yet received have been paid, on account of sei'tices rendered, as 
forming a part of the Austrian forces. The circuraetance of a 
part of the 1,200,000/. stated as being sent to tJie Emperor, 
^ being afterwards received m this country in part paytnent of the 
interest due OQ the second Austjaimloan, is also easily accounted 
for, these payments, on accoimt of behng in fheir nature tte 
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same» as if the Empevor, instead of being so accommodating to 
himself as lo p9y the pioney, by his agent, on the spot, had 
ordered it to be sent to Vienna^ and transmitted by the some 
post to this CQurt. 

I may neve, SiP; I think be permitted to ask on what principle 
of justice a eriminal charge can be brought against me for merely 
having followed the uniform tenor of precedent^ and the estab* 
Ifshed line of practice ? By what interpretation of a candid and 
liberal mind can I be judged guilty of an attempt, wantonly to 
violate the constitutioii ? 1 iq>peal to the right honourable gen# 
tleman himself, who is not the la/st to contend for the delicacy 
which ought to be used in imputing criminal motiret to any 
individual, and to urge in the strongest terme t^e attention 
which ought to be shown to the candid and impartial admini* 
stration of justice. In what country do we live ? And by what 
principles are we to be tried ? By the maxims of natural justice 
and constitutional law, or by what new code of some revolu* 
tionary tribunal ? Not longer than a year and a half since, the 
same principle was adopted, and su^red to pass without aigr 
animadversion ; ami now, at a crisis of tcD^fold importance, and 
where the mea^ure has not outrun the eitercise of a sound dis- 
cretion^ it is made the foundation of a criminal charge. We 
are accused with a direct and wanton attack upon the conalituo 
tion« It is not supposed that we have been actuated by any but • 
the blackest and most malignant motives. We are not allowed 
the credit of having folt any zeal for the interest of our country, 
nor of those advantage* which the measure has produced to the 
common cause. 

I have now weighed the whole merits of the transaction before 
the If ouse, and wiUi them I am weR content to leave di^ deci» 
sion. While we daim a foir construction on the priaoiples and 
intentions which have guided our conduct, if it shaft appear that 
it has in tiie smallest instance deviated from any constitutional 
principle, we must submit to the c<Hisequence, whatever be 4ihe 
censure or the punishment. . It is our duty, according t^ the 
best of our judgment, to consult for the interest of the country ; 
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it is your sacred and peculiar trust to preserre inviolate the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. , I throw myself upon your justice* 
prq[>ared in every case to submit to your decision ; but with 
considerable confidence, ^that I shall experience your approba* 
tion. If I should be disappointed, I will not say that the disap- 
pointment will not be heavy, and the mortification severe ; at 
any rate however it will to me be matter of consolation, that I 
have not, from any apprehension of personal consequences* 
neglected to pursue that line of conduct which I conceive to be 
essential to the interests of the country and of Europe. But 
while I bow with the most perfect submission to the determi- 
nation of the House, I cannot but remark on the extraordinary 
language which has been used on this question. Ministers have 
been broadly accused with a wanton and a malignant desire to 
violate the constitution : it has been stated that no other motive 
could possibly have actuated their conduct. If a charge of such 
malignant intention had been brbught against men, who have 
affirmed the present war to be neither just nor necessary, and 
who on that ground cannot be supposed friendly to its success ; 
who have extolled, nay, even exulted in the prodigies of French 
valour ; who have gloried in the successes of the foes of civil 
liberty, the hostile disturbers of the peaoe of Europe, men who 
bla^hemously denied the existence of the Deity, and who had 
rejected and trampled on every law, moral and divine ; who 
have exclaimed against the injustice of bringing to trial persons* 
who had associated to overawe the legislature ; those who gravely 
and vehemently asserted, that it was a question of prudence, 
rather than a question of morality, whether an act of the legis- 
lature should be resisted ; those who were anxious to expose 
and aggravate every defect of the constitution ; to reprobate 
every meaisure adopted for its preservation, and to obstruct 
every proceeding of the executive government to ensure the 
success of the contest in which we are engaged in common with 
our allies ; J say, if such a charge of deliberate and deep-rooted 
malignity were brought against persons of this description, I 
should conceive that even then the rules of candid and charitable 
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interpretation would induce us to hesitate in admitting its reality ; 
much more when it is brought against individuals, whose con- 
duct, I trust, has exhibited the reverse of the picture I have 
now drawn. I appeal to the justice of the House, I rely on 
their candour ; but, to gientlemen who can suppose ministers 
capable of those motives which have been imputed to them on 
this occasion, it must be evident that I can desire to make no 
such appeid. 

An amendment was afterwards moved by Mr. Bragge, to leave out from 
the first word ^ that," and to insert, ** the measure <^ advancing the 
several sums of money, which appear, from the accounts presented to 
the House in this session of parliament, to have been issued for the ser- 
vice of the Emperor, though not to be drawn into precedent, but upon 
occasions of special necessity, was, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, a justifiable and proper exercise of the discretion vested in Hig 
Majesty's ministers by the vote of credit, and calculated to produce con- 
sequences, which have proved highly advantageous to the common cause 
and to the general interests of Europe," which upon a division was 

carried; 

^\y6s»«««*««*«**«**«. ^od 

Noes 81 
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Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for taking inta consideration 
His Majesty's message, respecting the faOure of the negotiation for peace 
that had been carrying on with the French government. 
"GEORGE R. 

" It is with the utmost concern that His M^ty acquaints the House 
of Commons, that his earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace have been unhappily frustrated, and that the negotiation, in which 
he was engaged, has been abruptly broken off by the peremptory refusal 
<^ the French government to treat, except upon a basis evidently 
inado^issible, and by their hiding in consequence required His Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary to quit Paris with^ 48 hours. 

<< His Majesty has directed the several m^orials and papers which 
have been exchanged in the course of the laie'discussion, and the account 
transmitted to His Afejesty of ito final result, to be hud before the House. 

*** Ffom these papers Hi^ Majesty trusts, it will be proved to the whole 
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world that hb induct has been guided by a oncare denre to eieet ^e 
restoration of peace on principles suited to the relative situation of the 
belligerent powers, and essential for the permanent interests of this king- 
dom, and the general security of Europe : whilst his enemies have 
advanced pretensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsup- 
ported even on die grounds on wbich they were professed to rest, and 
rquignmt both to the syftem ettabltshed by repeated treaties^ and to the 
principles and practice whith have hitherto r^ulated the intereourse of 
independent nations. 

** In this situation. His Majesty has the consolation of reflecting, that 
the continuance of the calamities of war can be imputed only to the 
unjust and exofbitnit views of bis enemies ; and His Majesty, looking 
forward witli anxiety to the moment when they mi^ be disposed to act 
on difoeat prin€q)te8, places in the mean time the fullest reKance, under 
tJie protection ef Providence, on the wisdom and firmness of his parlia- 
ment, on tbe tried valour of his forces by sea and lan^ and on the zeab 
public spirit, and resources of his kmgdoms, for vigorous and effectual 
support iif^ the prosecution of a contest, whidi it does not depend on 
His Majesty to terminate, and which involve in it the security and per- 
manent interests <^ this country, and of £orope. G. R.** 

The message being read from the chair, Mr. Pitt addressed the House 
to the following effect : ' ^ 

\^$m perfectly aware^ Sir^ in rmng i^n the present occasiont 
that the motion which I shall have the honour to propose 
to the' House^ in copfsequence of His Majesty's most gra« 
cious message^ and founded upon the pap^^ with wfaick it 
was accompaniedy invokves n^any grei^ and importiyAt ceo* 
siderations. WhAtereff diftresce of optnion may be ealertnMed 
upon some of the topics which they contain, I am sure there 
will exist only one sentiment with regard to the event which 
they announce. We must all concur in that deep and poignant 
regret virhich is natocaUy excited b^ ther infocmatioathat thane* 
gotiatMm> ia which His Majsa^ wast engi^ed^ ia abruplljf brokea 
off; ft Bfegetiation by whkdi' wefon^ wkhed^ and perhi^n»%h« 
have sanguinely hoped, l^at upon terms of peace, which it would 
have been wise and prudent, and honourable in thiis country to 
have embraced* w^ should at lenggth have been enabled to have 
r^edfromacantef^ undertaktfi inciinplifuiee^wilk the fiu^ of 
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trmu^iniid foY the JdiDMft^e'cf dur44teg^^iiitiAe«tafeeii A:oItc^ 
the^ cUlrinig,' unpthustpldi) Ad utipitHrgke^ «|^fe8ffJoa of ^0 
eueHoaj*; underjtektfn fbr the i»«mcMaii«^r)^> our own indepen^. 
dence and the support of our own rights ; undertaken ftoc the 
preservation of oar dofiistituttoii Mid law^/^«ii|lJ inobediietic^ to 
those prmcipletf of policy^by which ttie condaetiof £itgiand>^^is 
•dloiigand^o glorioudy been du^etedj und^tilkeii'froin an onion 
of aU these causes and a combuiatiod t^ all thete «ioiives,'to Or 
degree fori which the annais of thewv>rld presevrt no padiUeL 
From the documents of which the House ate- bowc iit possession, 
and ^from the proceedinga'^of trhich the3r>arerTnow edabkdvto 
judge, I tmstit will Appear, Uiot if it'wastthoOght^neo^sWjr to 
embark in the contest upon such urgbat gvbtnkisandisuch pow- 
erful ffonsideratiens^ HiisMajesty's miniBf ersiiare e^ced apme- 
veraace .^uaUy sincere in their endeiavours to restore peace to 
Europe upon fair, just, and honourable grounds, in {^te'of tbe 
discotn-agente^ts under which th^y Jaboilredy and^hedifficuliies^ 
with 'which they had to ent»miiter. To whateirer; caiise,' howj^ver, 
the^ajhtre-of the negotiation is to be ascribe, it must be' matter 
of^regset to all,' audi tc^-imne inoretliah to x^yself% Whatever 
sufa^t of petsonai mnidsty'Jr may laere had, m addftioti. 'to the 
common feelings 4»f' hmnMiky mod; for ^tiie'general:> happinesit'of 
tnimlmid» *my seartimefitq are only ihsae of disappoiiitment^. >. But I 
have the aatitfiu5tioa^:know&ig4hat this feeling of diaappcmit*- 
mentiis^ imiK;€QOifiani8d.^Uv ' any ' reflection^- umningfed , With 
mg^et^ itmkBbititeredJwitfo idespoodeno^, asit nutfl^ be evident fto 
tbeimtid, duttrthe ewentiwhioh'^wte. AppkNre^ can be iiktribiited 
o]il(j!itovtii^ pride, thftiuhbition^'thtiobatinacyy and the arrogant 
pretei^ons} of.fthc; enemy^'C I 'feel this >consoladbn anh^Ked to 
iJicii^isifkbwhicbiW^. haves now to perfi^tin, that iveidmconie for* 
)«lwdy/not uhawat^ oil 1^e<^ difficulty/ yet vnAl dismayed by the 
pro^peiit, pvepaiied to review tl^e intuattori,ih whwb we are plained; 
lo Mk(iWwt ave t^ oauae^ ^om^ iwhioh the faikire o£ the negotii- 
alioni^iproQ^cAedyj whiMtftipiniea ifi aiilhoriees us to fbnn^ what 
opmluet it rei4uir^8 usitdrpursmfi^ #hat d^^itt imposes upon us to 
discbwise^ =ai|d<whai ^tftrte'iwe (Hre called Upon to exert :inf)Oiiit 
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that we thiMild gnmjt to our ttUiei-lor tli# Yigotona^aiid eibctiud 
proi^uti<m of a caoteit ki which we ak eooipeUed to per^ 
se¥ei^ 

As totbti nettpamt whidi I shall have to Qonsider, I cannot 
.tei^eet efiual unanknitj; iiot^ bowater^ that it is much more 
compUQated»iilthoiigbuoc|#«htedfy»ot>oisd£-airifleDt. I allude 
to >the^ failure f£ the negotiatioo, in point of termsy «iid whidi 
renders a coatiauapce of ^ war necessary ; but have we not 
the cotao^ation '.that, the aggression has unifonnly been on di^ 
ssdeof the enen^^^a^ that nothing haS^ been wanting on the 
part of this'coitntr)^ to restore peaces onrthe greiunde on which 
peace aloflle wotaUr(be* desirable ? When we wish for peace, we 
widb for a secure aind permanent peacej and ^e secure and 
pemianent possession. of those blessings wkh which peace is ac* 
eonqpaaied* 

li^.in thaioijsoessitjr toirhid^wcarenowjubieetedy ofpur* 
suing. -with vigourjthe'Waron which wr are engaged, we can look 
for consolatioB, amid the sacrifices with' which It will be attended^' 
to.ihe original aggressum of the enemgr; by wbioh it was oecai> 
sioned, to the censiderti^teii, that nb ende«v!Olur has been omftted 
which oaft erinoe* o|ir ^lamest 9mS, ^aeeseidesive of p^ace^ and 
that thiaasntirae^^iiU predomralates to put an end to the ccmfeest 
uponrdiose principles whidi .hlooe.«an: render .that event desire 
able; which oansecittea peacei saft# boiiounMe^ andpermanent^ 
whiclketti rMoaa these fale8sing»which; it la.ealcylated to pfo» 
duoe; and tta>se advasita|[es for whiehit is weHhy to bo desired ^ 
^if we have adhered tei these considerations, we^ ha^e done 
evely ihing which it was in ouir power to perform^'' Welnwf 
lament the ftilure of His Majestj^s earertions upon this ocoasioi^ 
but at least m^. bsnre not ta i*egret thai they hafo boen whetty 
without advaatigcL - Theyaoust pro^ vto which pisfty the pre^ 
longation'of thefiitar:is to be imputed; tii^ wiU lead ai oaeo €0 
'unite BnglandandtoidivldeFraaeis;ithc^wfll mrfmatoouri^ 
deavouvf' with 'new energy aikd new €Opidtnce^<«iWla th&f "taust 
havefJiheeffiK^^o eqfeeble and to embAttass the ^opemtiomrt^'thi^ 
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enemy. The question is not merely how far His Majesty'i mi- 
nisters and those to whose province it is committed to judge of 
the terms, upon which peace ought to be concluded, and what 
offers are to be proposed, (a duty always attended with difficulty, 
but in the present circumstances peculiarly embarrassed and un« 
usually critical) acted properly in the conditions upon which 
they were willing to treat : but after the proposition^ which were 
made had been rejected ; when, instead of yours, terms utterly 
inadmissible and glaringly extravagant were substituted ; when^ 
to a peremptory objection, was added the refusal of all farther dis- 
cussion ; when the negotiation was abruptly broken off, and His 
Majesty's ambassador was sent away ; when all this is accompa- 
nied with a proceeding still more insulting than the original 
dismissal, when a condition is reserved, which js not even the 
semblance, but which stands undisguised as the most glaring 
mockery of negotiation, it remains for the ^ouse to judge whe- 
ther any thing has been wanting upon the part of ministers, whe- 
ther any thing more is required to display the sentiments and 
the views of the enemy. It remains to be seen whether there 
ate any gentlemen in this House, who, asffriends topeace, ais 
friends to their country, who, consistent with the principles of 
.statesmen, or the feelings of patriots, can discover any alter- 
native in' the ultimate line of conduct to be pursued. From the 
manner in which what I have now said has been received, I 
hope it will not be incumbent upon ma to dwell more particu- 
larly upon this topic, before I advert to others which come 
previously to be considered. 

The two leading points which arise from the views connected 
with the subject in discussion, are, the sentiment which it is 
proper to express upon the steps to be taken by His Majesty fbr 
the purpose of obtaining peace,^ and then, combining the offers 
made with the rejection of the enemy, -^and the circumstances 
widi which it was accompanied, what sentiment parliament and 
the nation ought to entertain, with regard to the conduct neces- 
sary to be adopted for our own security, for maintaining the 
cause of 6ur allies^ and protecting the independence of Europe. 

R 2 
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After the communications which hav? already been naade of the 
former steps taken by this country, and on the part of the 
Emperor, for the purpose of bringing the contest tx> a termina- 
tion, it would be unnecessary to dwell upon the particulars of 
^hese transactions. I would beg leave, however* to remind the 
House, that, in March 1796, ofFers were made to the French 
government, by His Majesty's envoy at Basle, Mr. Wickham, to 
ti^at for a general peace, in a manner which of all others had 
been most usual in a complicated war, a mode sanctioned by 
custom, and justified by experience, which had been commonly 
found successful in attaining the objects for which it was intended; 
yet this proposal met with a refusal, and was affected to be 
received as a mark of insincerity. We find the enenly advancing 
a principle, to which J shall afterwards more particularly advert; 
so manifestly unjust, and so undeniably absurd, that whatever . 
difference of opinion subsisted upon other points, there was no 
man living had the temerity to support it. The question upon 
the former discussions to which this tirai^saction gave rise, was, 
whether the principle to which I allude was fairly imputed. In 
the answer to Mr. ^ickham's note, when we found the govern- 
ment of France advancing a law of ber own internal constitution, 
to cancel the obligation of treaties, and to annul Uie public 
law of Europe, the only doubt was, whether it was fair and 
candid, upon such a foundation, to ascribe to the directory 
the reality of such a pretension. The principle itself I am sure 
can never be successfully defepded upon any law of nations or 
any argument of reason. The Emperor too, in spite of the 
refusal with which the application of this country had been 
received; in ^pite of the discouragement which a new attempt 
presented ; did, at the opening of the campaign, renew the 
offers for .negotiating a general peace upon the principles upon 
which the proposition of this country had been founded. In 
the course of this eventful year, so chequered with remarkable 
vicissitudes, before the successes of th^ enemy, which unfortu- 
nately so rapidly followed the bfcf^g of the armistice, and 
before the glorious tide^of victory by which the latter period of 

i6 
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Ifae campaign had been distinguished, many instances occurred 
for the application of their principle. The* proposition of the ' 
Emperor, however, was received nearly in the same manner 
with our own : and even the answer which it produced was con- 
ceived in the same tone, and conveyed the same unfounded 
imputation, excepting that there were some topics with regard 
to points of etiquette and differences about form, which, upon 
the application of this country, had not been observed till they 
were renewed upon the perusal of reports of certain proceedings 
in this House, whether faithfully: detailed or not I will not 
enquire. The answer which the Emperor received was, that he 
might send a plenipotentiary to Paris to treat for a peace, con- 
sistent with the laws and constitution of the republic. Not- 
withstanding the discouragement which the repeated experience 
of former disappointments was calculated to produce. His 
Majesty, retaining that desire of putting a period to hostilities 
by which he was uniformly animated, felt some hope from the 
distress to which France was reduced, and from the embarrass- 
ments under which she laboured, that a renewed proposal would 
be welcomed with a more friendly reception. To show that the 
inveterate disposition which the enemy had manifested did not 
discourage His Majesty from giving another chance of success 
to his ardent wishes, without having witnessed any indication 
upon .their part of sentiments more pacific or more cwiciliatory, 
without their having discovered any retraction of the priilciples 
which had been advanced in' reply to his first proposal, His 
Majesty determined to try the experiment of a new attempt of 
negotiation, to the circumstances of which I shall again recur. 

Upon many occasions during the present contest it had been 
discussed, whether it was politic for this country to appeal to 
jiegotiation in whatever circumstances the enemy were jplkced. 
Gentlemen on the other side were accustomed to^ press the argtt- 
ment, that in no situation could negotiationbe humiliating. If a 
sincere desire of peace, it was said, does exist, there are modes 
of ascertaining the dispositions of the enemy, of making your 
wishes known, and making advances to the attainment of the 

R 3 
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object, without involving any question of etiquette or provoking 
;iiny discussion of forms. — Of all tlie modes then recommended^ 
that of application through the medium of a neutral minister 
was the most approved. After the reception which the successive 
proposals of this country, and of the Emperor, received at Basle^ 
the mode of application by a neutral power, by that very power 
which had been again and again cited as an instance of the ^ood 
&ith of the French government, and their respect for inde- 
pendent states, was at length adopted, and the Danish ihinister 
was pitched upon for this purpose. In this proceeding it was 
not the object to announce on what terms this country was wiIL> 
ing to conclude a peace, not to avoid any objections of etiquette^ 
not to evade any discussion of preliminary formalitiesy but 
merely to ascertain the point, whether the directory would grant 
passports to a confidential person whom His Majesty was wiUii^ 
to send to Paris. The application was accordingly made by the 
Danish resident, and, after an interval of some days' delay 
this step was allowed to pass in silence ; to a written application 
no answer was returned, and at last a verbal notification was' 
given, that the directory could not listen to any indirect appli- 
qation through the mediuna of neutral powers, and that a pleni- 
potentiary might proceed to the frontiers, and there wait for the 
necessary passports. * 

I would now ask the House to judge, if it had really been the 
wish of His Majesty's ministers to avail themselves of the plau- 
sible, grounds for proceeding no farther, which were then pre- 
sented, which could so easily be justified by a reference to the 
conduct of the French government, and by the dispositions by 
which experience had proved them tp be guided, would tl^y have 
been very eager again to try the issue of new attempts? Bui 
even to this they submitted, and by a flag of truce sent to the 
governor of Calais, directly demanded the necessary passports. 
— The directory, now feeling the eagerness with which this 
country purfiu^d the desire of termin#tfng the contest by nego- 
tiation, and, foreseeing the odium with which the refusal would 
be attended^ were compelled, I repeat, were compelled to grapt 
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the fmssporU) and thus to afford to Hit Mi^asty the opportunity 
of prosentiiig the outline of the terma upon which peace might 
be restored. Under eircpnutanoes like these, ^h the expe* 
rienee of an uniform, tenor of conduct whidi tesdfied the very 
revefte of any dispoBition tea cordial co*operatioa for the re- 
ettabliahment of peacof there was^ little' hope that the French 
gov^miment would keep pace with the o&rs proposed by this 
country, and it was foveseeii that it would rest with Hn Migesty, 
after stimulating^ their ireiuctant progress through, every part of 
tho discussioa, to encounter ^e furdier difficulty of proposing 
spoeifie terms. In thi^ embarrassing situation the first thing to 
be done was to endeaTour to establish what is at onee o<mformable^ 
to reason^ swM^tioned by usage, and i^reesbk to unnrcrsal pmc* 
tke since negotiation was first teduced tea systend'; Imeansomo 
basis upon which the negotiation was to be founded. How usual 
ffodi a practice had been, it would be unnecessary to argae ; how 
reasonable, it woidd be impossible to dispute ; at it must be evi- 
dent that such a mode of proceeding must conduce to abridge the 
deby with which a discussion of thn kind is apt to be attended, 
to alford a clue to that labyrinth of complicated interests that are 
to be considered^ and to supply some n:^ of stating mutual pro- 
positions. It would be equally unnecessary, as this mode was to 
be adopted in a negotiation where we, for ourselves directly, 
had so little to ask, and for our allies so. much, and wheire the 
interests of Europe demanded such iiliportant claims ; where we 
IumI to treat with a country which had advanced princi^^es that 
destroyed all former establishmaits ; that cancelled all receive 
laws and existing treaties ; that overthrew ail experience of past 
proceeding. This basis then was to be a basis of compensation, 
not of ambition or aggrandisement, but that compensation which 
was due for the conquests achieved by the valour and perseve- 
ranee of our forces from the acquisitions gained by the enemy ; 
a basis than this I am confident more equitable, or more just, 
better ealculated to secure the interests of o^r allies, to maintaii^ 
the independence of Europe^ m more honourable to this country, 
never was- proposed^ But whether this basis be reasonable or 
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not» knotpowiisp ibihJi thd eBqairji as im^or pifKtf of. the 
v)e9«^&«f tthe eneinj is disdofi^> and a fhssb jaetaniBQ oC.th^ 
iQvetef^^ disposition of the JFreneh gOT^rnmenC is displayedU 
Before any ez{ilicit gnawer to tb« basia propoaed was Ket«r»ed ; 
whenJt was understood that it was to be r^ecfted^ Lovd Malatas*^ 
bury is j-eqiiired* wU|uii'tweoty-four hoiirs> to preaent hia.tiMiia*^ 
tunL It appagurS)' however, from the able oumnerin whioh Larti. 
MalmesbUry.tonducted himself apon ihis demand, that thia de^ 
' mand was npt insisted upon, and to ilia explanation, they replied 
oply by. an eva^ye answer, which anaouoeed their, lefuaal of the 
"basis^prc^osed, and. intimated the extravagant pretfinsiona they 
a^ere detiivaisiDraubstitjiite. I trill now put to the racolkietion 
of .the Hoose the pubthcjdiscussions, to, which the siibjeotp£th» 
basi&.of negditiation presented to the French government gave- 
rilie. . I witt not say that the public was uaanimoua, nor will I 
pretend to decide in ^hat proportiooa it was divided^ N0ile>, 
however, doubted that this basis would not he agreed to. In ihe 
public discussion to which the plan was subjected (by this J Ao 
not mean pariiamentary discussions), and in the writings which it - 
produced, particularly it) the metropolis, the aiigument,.B»ain<*' 
tained was^ that the prixK^iple was unreasonable, and ought not 
to have been^ offered. The directory, however, ;thought propev 
to accept what it was argued in this country ought to have hecA 
refttsed, and the principle of compensation«waaadmitt^. . . 

Having, I trust, shown therefore, from the extorted coBfe»r 
gion which arises out of every statement, that the basis pf cpD^- 
pfin^ation was accepte<^, there follow the particular tero»9 aa.far 
a^ they were theJRubject of negotiation. It is a point w^eli uiv- 
deratood that the final terms to be considered as binding upon tbe 
pmtk9i never form a part of the original prqpiesition. WhaH, 
hoa^ver, is the pase hevfi ? When the first advances w^jfe made 
by jtj^ cpuntry, they were met by no corresponding offers by the 
dy?eptory;(5v^ry difficulty that was stBrited,and,remoMetl, prepa»ad 
o^' n^w cavils ; the demands made by ^s were accompanied.li^ 
no disclosure of the terms to whifsh.they wa(i|4 aoo^^ . Aftef a 
reluctaat ^oiissipnof the basis, they ia^isted uj^ds^.a jipe^^idQ 
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Statement of the objects of compensation. Under circumstaticefi 
similar to those upon which the negotiation was begun, th^ 
(liJBiculties with which it is attended must be obvious, and th^ 
common practice has be^n, as far as possible, to divide them, to 
render the statement of terms mutual, to give reciprocally, and 
et the same time, the explanations, the concessions, and the 
demands upon which each party is disposed to insist. The pro- ' 
priety of this is* envious. Without such a mode of proceeding it 
is impossible to know what value the one sets upon a particular 
concessioB, or a particular acquisition, and upcm what conditions 
this is to be abandoned, and how the other is to be compensated. « 
This difficulty obtains in all hegotiations, more partiouliurly 
where doubts are entertained of the sincerity of the party with 
I'Hiom you have to deal, but most of all when no advance, no* 
reciprocal offer is made. How difficult then must it have been, 
under all the circumstances of this case to produce specific terms 
with any probabtUty of success or advantage. Yet the same 
motives which had induced His Majesty on former occasicms tar 
surmount the obstacles presented by the enemy, induced him here 
likewise to remove every pretence of cavil. Plans were given in, 
signed by Lord Malmesbury, stating likevirise t^ms for the allies 
of this country. In the outline^ two things are to be kepi sepa- 
rate and distinct'''-^ the compensations demanded for our allies, 
aiMi those wbidh were intended to protect the balance of Europe. 

:f iBeed not argue again that a basis of compensation is reasoB-i 
able ; that I am entitled to assume as admitted : but to what 
enormous extent it was retracted, I am now to state. During 
that period of adverse fortune which has since by the valmir and 
^ory of the gallant Imperial army so remarkably been retried, 
considerable possessions belonging to AusDria and other states 
were added to the acquisitions of the enemy. On the other hand, 
the success of. our brave troops, retarded* indeed in particular 
quarters by some^untoward circumstances, though not dbatructed, 
had added tfrxmr distant possessions, and extended, by colpntar ^' 
acquisitions, the sources of our commerce, our w«aHh; aad our 
prosper!^,: to a degree unparalleled even in. the annals of this 
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.country. Feeling die pressure, which the war, no ddubt, gave 
to our commerce, but feeling too that it n^her affected die 
soinrces of our commerce, nor would uldmatdj retard the fuB 
tide of our prosperity, I was convinced that die temporary em- 
barrassmenls which occurred, were less the effect of a real 
dbtrete, than of an accidental derangement arising from ouf in- 
creasing capital and extended commerce. In looking round, you 
discovered no symptom of radical decay, no proof of consunung 
strength; and although I have been accused of advancing a para- 
dox, while I maintained this proposition, I am convinced that- 
the embarrassment stated as an evidence of decline, was a proof 
of the reality and the magnitude df our resources. I do not state 
di^e circumstances, to give any one an idea that I do not ar- 
dently wish for peace, but to show that we are not yet arrived 
at so deplorable a ^tate of wretchedness 4ind abasement, as to be 
compelled to make any insecure and dishonourable compromise. 
What, on the other hand; was the situation of the enemy ? Tb^ 
Bt first indeed were enabled to employ gigantic means of support^ 
iduch, from their extravagant nature, were temporary, not per* 
mahent. They find also the additional expedient of disseminating 
new, unheard of, destructive principles; these they poured finrdl^ 
from the interior of France, into all die quarters of Europe^ 
wbere no rampart could be raised to oppose the dangdroti8» the 
fetal inuhdation. Ahhough madness and fuiatioism carried 
them thus fax for a time, yet no rational man will deny that 
those persons: formed a fair and reasmiable conchiision, wte 
thought that such resources could not be attended widi eidier 
duration or stability. I need hardly recur to the subject of 
French finance, though it^has a very considerable e&ct indeed 
upon the question. I have on this subjeet been accused of bring- 
ing foirward groundless surmises, of usibg fenciful reslsoiiiDgi'Of 
stating leldbiMrate theories without authority. I have even been ' 
complimei^ed on my dexterity ai this sort of argument, for the 
kind puipose of afterwards converting it into ridicule: but I slttU 
notnow st<^ -to confirm what in diis respect Ihave^fisnoeciy 
asserted : ' I inay surelyi however, suppose diat the admissions o# 
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th^ executive directory are true, parttculavly wbea ofliciaUy con- 
veyed in the fpria of a raessage to o9e of tbeir comacik. Are wc 
told by themaelvety that the oi^ly pay of < their troops ate the 
horrors of nakf^ness and famine ; that their state contractors^ 
their judges, and all other puUie functionaries, receive no part 
of their salaries; that the roads are impassable, that ihe pidUic 
hospitals and general interests of charity are totally neglected^ 
that nothing, in short, remaiiis in a state of organization but 
murder and assassination ? Is this a true picture draim by them* 
sdvies, and can this be the time for £urope to poslrate itself aT 
the foot of France— suppliantly to bow the knee, and ignomi*: 
niously to receive its law ? 

If these considerations would not have justified this coutitry 

in refusing to treat unless upon the principle of restoring to the 

Empefor the territories of which he has, been stripped, at least it 

is sufficient reason to entitle us to refuse to the French republic 

in the moment of debilitated power and exhausted resource, what 

we should have disdained to grant to France in the proudestdayv 

of her pro^rous and flourishing monarchy. It was reason 

enough why we should not desert our allies^ nor abandon our 

engagements, and why we should not agree to yield up to France 

for the pretence of preventing future wars, what for two cenir 

turies our ancestors thought it wise to contend to prevent Ae 

X French from obtaining possession of; and why, after the recorded 

weakness of the republic, we ought not to resign without a strjug- 

gle, what the power and the riches of France in other times could 

never extort ? What then were we to attain by the eonquests we 

had achieved ? For ourselves, we had nothing to ask ; we de* 

manded the return of no ancient possessions; we sued not for 

liberty to maintain our independence, to reject the fraternal em* 

brace, and prevent the oiganiaatioaof treason^ These do not rest 

upon the permission of the enemy ; they depend upon the vidour, 

the intrepidity^ and the patriotism of the }ieople of this country. 

We desaned,. Sic, only to preserve (^t good £iitb invicdate, uiA 

were jready tct sacrifice aU our own, advantages, to obtain what 

we.eoaid i^ot boiM>ttKd>ly give away without the ooasent of the 
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Emperflf • C^old we p^MsiUy ^k Itu at the outset of a negoti- 
atton P I touchy no douht, lapoA a ddieate tobject, but I ask> 
could we even have demanded Ae consent of the Emperor to aiAf 
left? Whatever might have been the disposiiion of the Emperor 
to peace, would he have been content to agree to inferior termt^ 
wiMn the campaign was not yet closed — when the enemy were 
3eet struck with the effects of the brilliant and glorious success 
with which the Imperial arms have lately been attended on ths. 
side of the Rhine, when the exertions in Italy might have been 
elected to communicate to the affiiirs of Austria in that quarter, 
the aame tide of victory by whidi the frontiers of Germany were^ 
distinguished ? Could we have asked less^ consistently with the 
good'ftith we owe to that ally, to whose exertions and to whose 
victories we have been so much indebted ; that ally to whom we 
are so closely boimd by congenial feelings, with whom we par« 
tidipat^ in the glory of adversity retrieved, and of prosperity 
restored? In doing this, I am confident the House vdll agree 
in .thinking that we do not do too much. 

By the terms proposed, all the territory between the Rhine 
and die Moselle was to be ceded by France, subject to future 
modification., When the French conquests in Italy were stated 
aS' objects of restitution, it was not from that to be inferred that 
Sanroy and Nice were indnded, for in no geogra{Aical view could 
Uiey be considered as component parts of that country. All the 
propositions underwent discussion between the plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty, and the French minister; only the Bntish* 
minister informed the minister of France, that as to the Nether** 
lands, His Migesty could, on no account, retract any part of hi^ 
propositions, but that every thbg else should be subject to modi* 
fid^on. Thete offisrs, Sir, I xnaintain to have been extremdy 
liberal in their principle, and more so^ ^i4ien we consider tivd 
applicat;ion of it. We carried the principle of compcgnsation to 
the fullest extent, when we ofered to give up all that we had 
takeuy opeserving one subject only for consideration, which de* 
pended on a treaty, and wfaidi I shall pres^itly mention ; and 
we ariied no more than what, by the strictest tier of justiee and 
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honour^ we were bound to demand. Le| me appedl to every one 
present if this conduct was not &ir, juitt^ and x^easobable ; if it 
did not bespeak sincere tntentions and iui abxtous #ish on the 
part of His Majesty to procure peace, consistently witb good 
faith and security to himself and. his alHes, and if it waa not en« 
titled to a candid reception from the enemy ? As to the yahie 
/Qf the French, possessions which we offi^ed to give up» it i|f)|s( 
be confessed that the same evils with which France ti^ bei^ 
afflicted have been extended to the colonial possessioifs ; -they 
liave undoi^tedly been much depreciated, mudi impovend)ed| 
but after all, they are of infinite importance to the oommercie 
and tnarine of France. The valuable post of St. Domingo r Ae 
military and commercial advantages of Martinique ; the pectif 
iiarly favourable mOitary situation of St. Lucia ; the importance 
of Tobago to this country ; when we combine these, and (daice 
them in an united point of view, we have some reason to doubt 
whether there was not some degree of boldness on the part of Hid 
Majesty's ministers to maker such overtures ; we have some rea^ 
'Son to suspect the wisdom of the measurey rather than to:cavil 
at* the insufficiency of the' offer; 

I come now more particularly to mention what relaties to tlie 
Spanish part of St. Domingo, in the late negotiation. By a 
•former treaty with Spain, made at the peace of Utrecht, ii the 
year 171S> Spain engages not to alienate any of her possessions 
in America and the West-Indies, without the consent of Gte»t 
Britain. Have we not then a right to tiake advatitd^ of this 
circumstance, on the present occasion, and to hold out our -qon- 
*sent to this alienation, as a part of the compensation offered on 
^e part oCthis country ? In what consists the right of the Fraich 
;to the Spanish parts of St. Domingo ? Is it the right of possesi^on? 
No I they never yet have been in possession. Is it then merely 
*tlie right of title ? No ! for tjieir title is derived from the alien- 
ration of the Spaniards, who had no right to transfer it without 
the consent of this country. But it may be said that this treaty 
^ts old and obsolete. On the contrary, having been ke|>t sacred 
Aip to ihe year 1796, it has gained i^rength by a long piiescviptic^ ; 
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besides h hto been recognised and confirmed at the end of every 
war nnce that time, and particularly so in the definitive treaty 
of }T8S« It may be objected, however, and has indeed been 
urged on this occasion, that England herself has violated this 
treaty in the transaction of Pensacda and Florida; but this 
argument depends upon an obvious fallacy* The. agreement 
with respect to the Spanish dominions in America and the 
West-Indies was made between ihis country and Spain. Now, 
aMiough the two pardes to the agreemait may, by consent at 
pieasurci modify their respective interests, it does not follow 
that either party can, without the consent, and to the disad« 
vantage of the other, introduce the interests of third parties* 
Upon every view of this subject, then, I ask if we have not a 
ftur and reasonable right to avail ourselves of the advantages 
arising to us from the treaty of Utrecht ? 

Sir, I think, that from the great extent of the subject, it will 
be unnecessary fo^ me to trouble the House with any farther ob» 
servstion on that part of it ; but I must request the attention of 
th6 House to the nature of the terms proposed with, respect to 
the meditated peace between this country and her allies; and first 
yMh respect to Holland, a country which, although now hostile 
to us, I cannot help considering as having, at the commencement 
of the present war, been concerned in alliance with us in car« 
rying it on, and connected in our interest by every tie of internal 
policy — a country which is now only opposed to us in conse- 
quence of the restraint imposed by the overbearing arms of « 
France. However, Sir, notwithstanding Holland was our ally, 
and an ally, whose protection against the -common enemy was one 
of the causes of our entering into the war; yet, as circumstances 
have occurredy which have compelled Holland to become the 
enemy of this country, I must, of necessity, treat her as such; 
I must consider her in the relation, in which she stands with 
respect to France, though at the same time I cannot bring myself 
to forget she was formerly an ally, whose friendship was attended 
with redqfNTOcal advantages to herself and to this country. I am 
satisfied, if it were possible to replace Holland in the situation 
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inVhieh she foritieriy stood/ and restore bet legitimate govefm- 
mentf notoominallyi but permanently and effisctualiy, that midk 
a restoration would undoubtedly redound to the advantage of this 
country. But as it is perhaps a question of too remote contin- 
gency to consider the advantage which we should acquire by 
the redtoratioii of Holland ta her foroser system, sudi an eventy 
either nominally or really, bebg extremely unlik^ under the 
present aspect of thsngs> I shall therefore re^in from ai^ul^g 
the p^int. Nowv Sir^ as to the conduct pursded on thei 'part of 
this country, with regard to her connections li^ith other pow^«, 
antd supposing for the present that: Holland ma^ for 4 time 
remain subject to Fraixcej I may be idlowed to assert .diet .^e 
terms proposed by this country, on behalf i>f her allicS) were 
such a^ c(Mild ohly be dictated by a principle of noderistion^ of 
disinterestedness^^ and earnest desire for peaccw^ l%fis country 
having nothing ta ask for herself, was induced to surrender a 
considerable part; nay, almost, the whole of her acquisitioiii, 
€oT the purpose of inducing the French to "gtvt up to our allies 
that territory iihehas wrestled from diem. 

The om^ental possessions which France^ bad acquired from 
Holland; mig^t perhaps^be subjects of discussion itt what maimer 
di^ were best to be arranged at once for the intenett o£.Holland> 
and of the allies*: But these and the conquests made by this 
country must be considered, in the view^ ctf restitutieny as 
merely an addition ^to the Froich power. We ought to consite* 
that those posaessicmsy widt regard to which no rdation waa to 
be ajdhonitted^ > were to be retained,' in order that they might not 
become acquisitions to the French governnhent.* ^ In refusing, to 
yield them up, we only refuse to put into the hands of the enen^ 
thq meansof carrying into^e&ct the deep-^laid schemes of ambition 
they have long cherished, and, the plan they have cono^^ed of 
^indennining our Indian empire, and destroying^oar Indian com- 
iKerce^ by boding eut of our own hands, what may be deemed 
^ bulwar)c of : the wealth of this country, ^md the security of 
the Indiaa mrpn:e« * These, indeed, were refus^ to be given^up to 
eur enemi^ ; but every thing else which the? ralour and the arms 
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<if this country had acquired, which waH valuabte, wfi^ pjp&pd&td 
to be made matter of negotiation* This, Sir, was the natuVe of 
the propositions made at the Tery first moment' when the negd* 
tiation was commenced : and I again submit to the finaldecidion 
<^ the House, whether a proposttton, including the restoradon of 
eTery thing valuable which we had acquired, except that 'Which we 
CDuid not forego without manifest detriment to the mostimport- 
smit Interests of the country, was not founded in liberalky and 
sincerity. Sir, I must beg leave to observe, that on this part of 
the subject I have been the more anxious to be explicit, because 
it is that part on whidi I lay the more particular sti^ess, as tai^ng 
to prove to the House» that every thing was done atthe com«- 
mencemiebt," every thing distinctly stated, on which this country 
"wa& willing to enter upon a negotiation. I am the more desirous 
of impresi^ig the House with this part of my argtMsent, because 
.1 feel it material m order to enable them to. form a determinate 
precise idea of the character and prominent features of the nego- 
tiation itself. In return to the statements of compensation pro- 
posed by this country, the French government presented no 
projei of thdr own, they afforded no room for discusdon, because 
tiiey were actuated by motives very distant from conciliation. 

This much I have thought it necessary to state, in vindication 
of the chibracter of myself and colleagues, that the House may be 
^labled to see that we never lost sight of the idea of a peace 
advantageous for our allies, safe for Europe, and honourable tothis 
country* With regard to any specific terms of peace, which it 
imt^t be^operto adopt or rduse, I do not think it would be 
wise fof* the House to pronounce. This may siill be coz^dered 
^ a' dormant negotiation, capable of being renewed; and it 
would be impolitic to give a pledge to any specific terms to which 
it might be impossible to adhere, and which can never be inp- 
curred without rashness. No hian can be pledged toiahy parti- 
cular termg, because in these he must be guided by a view of 
collateral circumstances, and a comparative .statement of re^- 
sources. AU that I wiah parliament to pronounce is, that, they 
will add their testimony to |he sincerity with which His Majesty 
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has endeavoured to restore peace to Europe^ and their approba-** 
tion of the steps which were employed for its attainment. But 
even after their rejection of every proposition that was advanced^ 
after all ^e difficulties they started, after, all the cavils they 
employed, after all the discouragements which they presented^ 
when, at last, the French govei^ment had been compelled to 
open the discussion, the first thingthat, happens, after requiring 
a note containing specific proposals, is a captious demand to have 
it signed by Lord Malmesbury. This demand was complied with, 
to deprive them of every pretence for breaking oiF the nego- 
tiation, and immediately they call for an vUifnatum in twenty* 
four l^ours. The impossibility of complying with such a demand 
is obvious. Was it possible to reconcile discordances, to 
smooth opposition, or pronounce good understanding in this 
manner? Does it come within the scope of the negotiation? Js 
an ukmaium, which means that demand which is to come the 
nearest to the views of all parties, and to state the lowest terms 
which could be offered, thus to be made out at random, without 
knowing what the enemy would concede on their part, or what 
they would accept on ours ? A proposal, drawn up In such a 
manner, without explanation, without information, could have 
no good efect. - It is a Remand contrary to all reason and to all 
principle. With such a demand, therefore, it was impossible to 
comply ; and in consequ^[ice of this, Lord Malmesbury received 
orders to quit Paris in forty-eight hours, and the territories of 
the republic, as soon as possible. 

Perhaps, however, I shall be toldf that the n^;ptiation is not 
broken off, and that the French government have pointed out a 
new basis upon which they are still willing to proceed. There 
are two things upon this subject not unworthy of consideration. 
The time at which they propose this new basis, and what sort of 
basis it is that they propose. After having approved and acted 
upon the basis proposed by His Majesty's government ^ after hav- 
ing acknowledged, and, to all aj^earanoe, cordially acquiesced m 
it, as the ground.of negotiation ; after having demanded an ulii- 
fnatum^jBit the very com^iencement of this negoti^tioB, and be- 
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fore uny discussion had taken pUce, to be deliv^ed in to the 
directory, in the space of twenty^foDr hours ; and after dis- 
ipissing the ambassador of the King with every mark of igao- 
miny and insult, they propose a new basis, by which the nego* 
Uation is to be carried on by means of couriers. And what is the 
reason they assign for this new basis ? Because Lord Malmes-^ 
bury acted in a manner purely passive, and because he could 
assent to nothing without dispatching couriers to obtain the sapc<* 
tion of his court. Here one cannot help remarking the studied 
perverseness of the temper of the French government. When a 
'courier was dispatched to Paris, at the instance of the minister 
of a neutral power, in order to get a passport from tho Frencb 
government, it was denied. A courier could not even obtain a 
passport, though the application was made to the executive direc* 
tory through the medium o£ the Danish minister. The request 
of the Danish minister was not enough : nothing could satisfy 
them but a British minister. Well, a British minister was sei^. 
At the commencement of the negotiation he had occasion frCf 
quentiy to send dispatches to liis court, because it is very well 
known that there are a gic^at number of difficulties which 
attend the opening of ev^ry negotiation, and because Lord 
Malmesbury had been s^nt to Paris before the preliminaries, 
which are usually settled by means of couiders, were anamged. 
While these preliminaries were in a course of settliBg, Loud 
Malmesbury's presence was barely endured, and the fisequent 
dispatches of his couriers were subjecta of animadv^siiHi^ but 
no sooner weve these preliminaries settled* and the British 
imnifiitear ddivered in a prt^^ when thece was less neoessity 
for dispatching eouriers, when the period for disqusaioft was 
arrived* when the personal presence o£ an amhassajdoc was> par- 
ticularly necessary, and when the King's ministeKS anaounoed 
t9 the French govfomaient that he was prepased to enter into dkp 
cussion upon the official memociala Gontaining }d& pti^cfd, than 
he was ordeced to quit Paris^ ai^ leanwL the m^tiatian t* be 
carried on by tteans of couriers. Suck is the precis fonn, 
and, it was imposiibie to devise a better, in whidi a studied 

i6 
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insult, refined artd matured by the Freiich directory, was c/i^eteA 
to His Britannic Majesty. 

I now come t* State the broad plahi grmiiid oft Whidt the 
-question rests, as far as the terms, ttpdn which We are invited 
to treat on this new basis, are concerned. After havh»ig started 
^ variety of captiotts objections at the (^enitig of the negbtiattottj 
«fter the preliminaries were wWh iimch ^Rffi(mlty adjusted, aftef 
^m tSUfnaittTA wad demanded, almost befoi^e distc^rssion I^ 
'Commenced, after the King's itiinisteir was ordft*ed, lit th^ tdo^ 
irisuhing nran&er, to leave the territories df Franco, aftefr at 
retraction by the executive directory of the originsd basis of 
negotiation, aiidthe substitution of a new one in its place, they 
demand, ttfst as art uiHutatumy bat as a prelimitiary, to be per* 
Aiitted to retain all those territories of which the chance of wa* 
h2ts given them a temporary possession, and respecting wfecft 
they hate thought proper, contrary to every prirtciple of equity 
«nd the received laws of nations, to pass a Constitutional law, 
declaring, as they interpret it, that they shall not fire a^efiatetf 
ftonii the republic. Now whether this be the priticipfe df the^ 
eonstitutiot)^ or not, upon which I ishall afterwards have occasioilf 
to make some observations, it was £H: least naturaJly to be »atp^ 
posed that thd principle had been virtually set aside when the^ 
former ,b{»is of ilegotiatron Was recognised by the French direc- 
tory ; for it must have been a striinge admission of the principle 
of reciprocal compensations indeed, if they were Obliged by 
the rules of then- constitution to retain all those con<|u6stsr 
which we were inost bound in duty and in hornour t(t Mi^ 
upon their giving up, (riot* by any mystery of a new con^ttu*-* 
tfon, which is little known, artd even among those whc^ krtow it of 
doubtful interpretation, but by public and known engagenieiit£f,y 
and if they were under the Same constitutioha! necessity, WIMi* 
they certainly are, of demanding the restitution of those cofo^ 
nies formerly in tii^ir possession, but which they havte lost in 
the course of the' war. Notwitftstanding, howeveV^ their di^- 
a(vowaf of this j^inciple in the admission of the ftmner basis of 
&e negotiation, it is now alleged as a ground for the preten- 
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sion, that they are entMed» as a matter of right, to demand froor 
this country, not as an ultimiUum, but as a preliminary to the 
discussion of any articles of treaty, that we shall make no pro- 
posals inconsistent with the laws and constitution of France. 
I know of no law of nations which can in the remotest degree 
countenance such a perverse and m9nstrous claim. The annex* 
ation of territory to any state, by the government of that state^ 
during th^ continuance of the war in which they have been ac- 
quired, can never confer a claim which supersedes the treaties 
of their powers, and the known and public obligations of the 
di£Perent nations of Europe. It is impossible in the nature of 
things, that the separate act of a separate government ^^an 
operate to the dissolution of the ties subsisting between other 
governments, and to the abrogation of treaties previously con- 
cluded : and yet this is the pretension to which the French 
government lay claim, and the acknowledgment of which they 
hold out, not as an ultimatum y but as a preliminary of negotiation, 
to the King of Great Britain and hi^ allies* In my opinion, 
there is no principle of the law of nations clearer than this, that 
when in the course of war any nation acquires new possessions, 
such nation has only temporary right to them, and they do not 
become property till the end of the war.. This principle is in- 
controvertible, and founded upon the nature of things* For^ 
supposing possessions thus acquired to be immediately annexed 
to the territory of the state by which the conquest was made^ 
and that the conqueror was to ipsist upon retaining them, be- 
cause be had passed a law that they should not be alienated^ 
might not the neighbouring powers, or even the hostile power, 
ask — ' Who gave you a right to pass this law ? What have we to 
do with the regulations of your municipal law ? Or, whajt, 
authority have you, as a separate state, by any annexation of 
territory to your dominions, to cancel existing treaties, and fo 
destroy the equilibrium established among nations ? Were diis 
pretension to be tolerated, it would be a source of eternal i)Os- 
tility, and a perpetual bar to negotiation between the contending 
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parties ; because the pretensions of the one would be totally 
irreconcilable with those of the other. 

This pretension in the instance of France has been as incon* 
sistent in its operations as it was unfounded in its origin. The 
possessions which they have lost in the West-Indies in the 
course of the war, they made independent republics ; and what 
is still more singular, Tobago, which they have lost in the war, 
and which is retained by British arms, is a part of indivisible 
France. I should not be surprised to hear that Ireland, in con- 
sequence of the rumour which has. been circulated of their in- 
tention to attempt an invasion upon that country, is constitution- 
ally annexed to the territories of the republic, or even that the 
city of Westminster is a part of indivisible Ftance. There is a 
distinction, no doubt, between the Netherlands and the West- 
India islands, but it whimsically happens that this principle of 
law, that this constitutional pretension, is least applicable to 
those possessions upon which it is held out as operating by the 
French government, and that the Austrian Netherlands, even 
by the letter of their own constitution, ought to be exempted 
from its operation, I own I am little qualified to read a lecture « 
upon the French constitution, and perhaps I shall be accused, 
in my interpretation of it, of pretending to ' understand it 
bett^ than they do themselves. Here I must remind my 
accusers, however, that even M. Delacroix, that great master 
of the law of nations, allows that, on this point, the constitution 
is not perfectly clear, and gives that particular interpretation 
of it upon the authority of the best publicists. I again repeat 
it --- that, in discussing the terms of a treaty with France, I 
am not obliged to know either her constitution or her laws^ 
because it was unreasonable for her to advance a pretension 
upon a foundation inconsistent with the received law of nations 
and the established nature of things. But it will demonstrate 
their insincerity and the. shallowness of the subterfuges to 
which they have been obliged to have recourse, if I can shew 
thai no such law is in existence, and that their constitution 
leaves the government entirely at liberty to dispose of the pos- 
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«e6sioD$ which they have acr<ttired in war, in any way they 
may think proper. I have looked through this voluminous code 
[holding a copy of the constitution in his hand], and I think it 
m^iy be considered as an instance that a constitution upcm paper^ 
digesting and regulating the conduct of municipal jurisprudence 
as we|] as of foreign relations, does not lead to the best appli- 
cation pf the true pnnciples of political economy. In the 
copy of their constitution all I find upon the subject is a de- 
claration that France is oqe and indivisible, which is followed 
hy a liHig list of departments. And here I would recommend 
it to gentlemen to read tl>e report, upon which this, decree was 
fotinded, in which they will find that it was passed for the avowed 
purpose of obtaining for France an indisputable aspei^^ant in 
Europe, and of suppressing the trade and comnierce of rival 
nations. Overlooking, however, the principle of the decree^ 
if it was found inapplicable to the possessions of the French in 
the East and West Indies, which they had previous to the 
war, it was certainly much njore inapplicable to the Austrian 
Netherlands, of which they have got possession in the course 
of the war; and, therefore, the government, in holding out 
the principle as operating upon the latter, and not to the for- 
xner, apply it to that part of their territory to which it is least 
applicable. 

Jf we look at the provisions under the ne^^t title, respecting 

r^iittions toith foreign povoers^ the argun^ent against the existence 

qfany such principle in their constitution is confirmed : &r we 

find the executive goveinw^nt is there vested with the fuU powar 

qf treating, hvit all their treaties must be ratified by thelegisla^ 

tive bodies, ^ith the singular exception of secret articles, whi^b 

i\, ijEf in the pow^ of th^ directory to put in execution without 

being ratified, a proof that they are authorised by the constitD^^ 

tion to alienate territories belonging to the republic. Allowing^ 

hawever, that it is a prinoipJe of their.constitution, is it an ^vil 

withOMt 9, remedy ? No* ftl^ Delacroix . confesses that i^ n^y 

be r^n^iedy h\»t not without the ipconvenieni^e of calli^ the • 

pmarjr HJ^etp^hlitl- ^V^ ^^ w^ thw, i^^r all the f(xertM|p$ 
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that we have made in order to effect the object of general pacifi- 
cation, and alter being baffled in all our efforts by the stubborn 
pride and persevering obstinacy of the French government, after 
our propositions have been slighted, ahd our ambassador insult- 
ed, are we now to consent to sacrifice our engagements, and to 
violate our treaties, because, forsooth, it would be attended 
with some inconvenience for them to call their primary assem* 
blies, in order to cancel a law which is incompatible with the 
principle of fair negotiation ? Shall we forget our own honour, 
our own dignity, and our own duty, so far, as to acquiesce in 
a principle as a preliminary to negotiation, intolerable in its ten* 
dency, unfounded in fact, inconsistent with the nature of things, 
and inadmissible by the law of nations? 

But this is not all the sacrifice they demand. This is not aU 
the degradation to which they would have us submit. You must 
also engage, and as a preliminary too, to make no propositions 
which are contrary to the laws of die constitution, and the 
ireaHes which bind the republic. Here they introduce a new 
and extraordinary clause, imposing a restriction still more absurd 
and unreasonable than the other. The republic of France may 
have made secret treaties which we know nothing about, and 
yet that government expects that we are not to permit our pro- 
positions to interfere with these treaties. In the former instance 
we had a text upon which to comment, but here we are in 
the state of those diviners who were left to guess at the dreams 
which they were called upon to interpret. How is it possible 
for this ^country to know what secret articles there may be in 
the treaty between France and Holland ? How can we know 
what the Dutch may have ceded to France, or whether France 
may not have an oath in heaven never to give up the territories 
ceded to her by Holland ? Who can know bnt her treaty with 
Spain contains some secret article guaranteeing to the latter the 
restitution of Gibraltar, or some important possession now be* 
longing to His Majesty? And how can I know whether the 
performance of ^1 these engagements may not be included under 
the pretenskm which the French government now holds out ? 

s 4 
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How is it possible for me to sound where no line can fathom ? 
And even after you have acceded to these preliminaries, in what 
situation do you stand ? After accepting of terms of which yoa 
are -entirely ignorant, and giving up all that it is of importance 
for you to keep, you at last arrive at a discussion of the go- 
vernment which France may choose to give to Italy, and of 
the fate which she may be pleased to assign to Grerroany. In 
fact, the question is not, how much you will give for peace^ 
but how much disgrace you will suffer at the outset, how much 
degradation you will submit to as a preliminary ? In these cir- 
cumstances, then, are we to persevere in the war with a spirit 
and energy worthy of the British name and of the British cha- 
racter ? Or are we, by sending couriers to- Paris, to prostrate 
ourselves at the feet of a subbom and supercilious govern- 
ment, to do what they require, and to submit to whatever they 
may impose ? I hope there is not a hand in His Majesty's coun- 
cils that would sign the proposals, that there is not a heart in 
this House that would sanction the measure, and that there is 
not an individual in the British dominions who would act as the 
courier. 

Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

*\ That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, to 
assure His Majesty, that that House also felt the utmost concern 
that His Majesty's earnest endeavours to effect the restoration of 
peace had been unhappily frustrated, and that the negotiation^ 
in which he had been happily engaged, had been abruptly broken 
off by the peremptory refusal of the French government to treat, 
except upon a basis evidently inadmissible, and by their having, 
in consequence, required His Majesty's plenipotentiary to quit 
Paris within forty-eight hours. 

" To thank His Majesty for having directed the several me- 
morials and papers which had been exchanged in the course of 
the late discussion, and the account transmitted to His Majesty 
of its final result, to be laid before the House. 

" That they were perfectly satisfied^ from the perusal of these 
papers, that His Majesty's conduct had been guided by a since^ 
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jdesire to effect the restoration of peace, on principles suited to 
the relative situation of the belligerent powers, and essential for 
the permanent interests of His Majesty's kingdoms, and the 
general security of Europe : whilst his enemies had advanced 
pretensions at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported 
even on the grounds on which they were professed to rest, and 
repugnant both to the system established by repeated treaties ; 
and to the principles and practice which had hitherto regidated 
the intercourse of independent nations. 

'< To assure His Majesty, that, under the protection of Fk'o- 
vidence, he might place the fullest reliance on the wisdom and 
firmness of his parliament, on the tried v^ilour of his forces by- 
sea and land, and on the zeal, public spirit, and resources of 
his kingdoms, for vigorous and efiectual support in the pro- 
secution of a contest, which it did not depend on His Mi^esty 
to terminate, and which involved in it the security and permanent 
interests of this country and of Europe.'* 

I 

The House (Hvided on an amendment moved by Mr, Fox, censuring 
the conduct of ministers in the negotiation : 

For the amendment • S7 

Agunstit • ••.•••••212 

The address was then agreed to. 



March 13. 1797. 



On a motion by Mr. Harrison, ^ That the extent of the supplies voted 
to government, since the commencement of the present war, having 
caused so heavy an increase of taxes, it is the duty of this House to 
enquire whether some relief to the burdens of the people, ot provisioB 
for Anther expense, may not be obtained by the reduction of useless 
places, sinecure offices, exorbitant fees, and otiMr modts of retrench, 
ment in the expenditure of the public mon^.** 

Mr. Pitt spoke to the following eifect : 
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Sir «^ Though the honourable movert and the noble lord * who 
tieconded the motion^ have thought prc^r to enter into con- 
ftderations, which, so far from exactly applying to the subject 
before the Houses go a very great extent beyond it, it is not my 
intention to enter minutely into objects ^o completely uncon- 
nected with the present motion, and which we may have many 
c^portunities of discussing. It seems to me unnecessary to trou- 
ble the House with any allusions either to the origin, or conduct 
of the present war ; or to takc^ a review, or enter into a justiA- 
cation of the great and various questions which have been fre- 
quently agitated here. The noble lord has in his speech thought 
fit to condemn the measures adopted by the last parliament, fi>r 
the preservation of the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and 
the security of the state. But, Sir, the precautionary measures 
io which he has adverted were not, as be has been pleased to de- 
clare, retrenchments of the constitution, but essential safeguards 
against lawless attacks levelled at the British constitution by a 
faction, which, though small, was acting with the common 
enemy, and was openly proceeding not on British, but on 
French principles. The safety of the state at that time depended 
on the wise and just precauticms which it was found necessary to 
take ; and though I feel that any review cf these transactions is 
foreign to the question on which we are called to decide ; yet I 
trust I may be allowed to notice the manner in which the noble 
lord has referred to those measures which were calculated to 
oppose .any check to the progress of French principles. He has. 
Sir, taken great pains to reprobate the proceedings of parliament 
on that momentous occasion, and the speech which he has deli- 
vered in support of his honourable friend's motion relates so little 
to the subject of it, that it appears tp have been prepared for an- 
other purpose^ of which notice has been already given. [Mr. Pitt 
alluded to Mr. Fox's notice of movmg fca the rqpeal of the treason 
and sedition bills.] But as these measures have been fully dfe- 
eussed and resolved by parKament, I cannot, until this House 

. * Lord Widlian Ruasf 1. 
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feels convmced of th^ir error, stippose that tbey have agreed to 
improper pro^edings. While their re6<dutions on thone subjects 
^Uuid on record, I am authorised in assuming, that they hare 
acted on principles of public ord^r against principles of anarefaj 
apd confusion ; that they have supported the cause of true liberty 
against the ravages of licentiousness ; that they have protected 
religion and morality against the desperate attempts of destruc^ 
live innovation, and that they have preserved our constitution 
inviolate from the bold and daring attacks of a faction acting in 
concert with the common enemy of freedom, and of public and 
private happiness. So far, Sir, I conceive I have an undisputed 
right to argue on the solemn decision of this House. With 
respect to tho manner in which the honourable gentleman has 
opened his motion, I am led to observe, that he has not entered 
into apy specific grounds to support it. He has confined himself 
to very general statements, and he seems to have reserved him* 
self for a particular detail on some other opportunity. 

The honourable gentleman appears, from the words of his 
motion, to have two different objects in view. The first relates 
to making retroichments, and correcting profbiion in the 
est^lished offices of government, and in sinecure places and 
pensions. The second has for its object an enquiry into the 
state of the naliooal expenditure, and proposes a check on Uio 
expenses of the state. This, it is needless for me to urge, is 
ca»eiprebended in a resolution which has already passed this 
House, to enquire into the finances of the country^ and to con- 
sider of the most luracticable means for obtaining a diminuUon of 
tbe pnbHc, expenditure. Ilie bononrable gentleman meitnt to 
incJbde in the investigation which he proposes, subjects of the 
most extensive and complicated naturer He wishes to embmoe 
oU the ordinary aiKl extraordinary expenses of the diieveni 
branches of government. He extends his enquiry into the dis- 
hwra^ments of the army, nftvy> and every pubUe estabfishmenl. 
I 910 ready to admit, that as &r as this profMsition goes» it forms 
a Mbjf»et w^thy the o#esidcffation of the House ; and the mag- 
niiwHe tf it appeturs to be aiich^ that no man can aay what will 
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be the efieejt of it, or to what particular measures it may lead. 
Yet| Sir» the honourable gentleman, bringing before the House 
considerations of such extensive views, and of such high im- 
portance, adopts a very singular mode of proceeding. He does 
not think proper to offer matters so momentous and compli- 
cated in their relations in a direct manner to parliamentary dis- 
cussion, but states them as the objects of ft collateral enquiry, 
and introduces them immediately after his motion fos retrench- 
ment in the offices of government. But certainly the honourable 
gentleman will not deny that there is an extreme difference be- 
tween both objects: for the check which he proposes on the public 
expenses very much exceeds in importance that reform which 
he wishes should take place in the establishment and salaries of 
public offices. The distinction between these two objects being 
so evident, as the latter does not form any part whatever of 
the proposition formerly submitted to the House by the ho- 
nourable gentleman, nor of the notice which he gave of his 
motion of this night, I must consider the manner of introducing 
it not only irregular, but inadequate to the magnitude of the 
enquiry which he proposes to establish. I also think it neces- 
sary to remind gentlemen, that the objects which it compre- 
hend, form the grounds of my motion for the appointment of 
tiie committee which has been this night chosen by ballot. I 
atated in general terms, previous to my brii;iging forward that 
motion^ the various points to which the attention of the com- 
mittee was to be directed ; but 1 could not, until I had appointed 
that committee, proceed to offer, in a specific manner, each of 
these points. I therefore only stated, that it was my wish and 
desire to move, as an instruction to the committee, that after 
enquiring into, and ascertaining the whole state of the finances 
of the country ; afl;er reviewing the whole amount of the debt 
which had been incurred during the war; after investigating 
the provbion which had been made to meet it ; after consider- 
ing tbe probable amount of the total expense of public service 
for the whole of the year 1797i and^he sums now applicable 
for defraying it ; -* I say^ Sir; after taking these steps, it was also 
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my intention to move that further instraction should be given 
to the committee to exercise a full power in forming and di- 
gesting |t plan for controlling the public expenditure, and to 
enquire into, and report upon, the best and most practicable meant 
for obtaining a diminution thereof. 1, therefore, Sir, am not a 
little surprised, after stating these measures in general terms—- 
measures which I contend have been sanctioned by the unam- 
mous concurrence of the House, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment of the committee for the professed and acknowledged 
consideration of those very objects, that the honourable gende- 
man should now bring forward a motion to the same end^ and 
without any previous notice whatever. The instruction for the 
committee, the nature of which J had thus before stated in 
general terms, I held in my hand ready to move, when the 
honourable gentleman brought forward his motion ; for I cer- 
tainly did not think any new proposition on the same subject 
could be urged, after an .express declaration of my desire that 
the most speedy and effectual measures should be taken, which 
went to retrench the great and heavy expenses of war, and were 
of infinitjely superior magnitude to any diminution that nnght 
be expeQted in the salaries of the public offices. 

Without entering at this moment into a particular discussion, 
whether there exist any specific grounds to authorise the House 
to proceed to a reduction of useless offices, or to a retrenchment 
of profuse salaries, I can only say, that it is not my wish to 
oppose an enquiry to that effect. , But I feel I shall not do my 
duly to the House and the publicy if I were to agree to any 
other examination than that which I have proposed, and 
which has received the concurrence of the House. The ho- 
nourable gentleman has^ however, neglected many important, 
and, indeed, necessary considerations in suggesting his motion. 
He seems, in the first place, to have been unmindful that the 
limits of the proposed reduction should be expressly declared. 
He next forgets, that the steps wMch have been already takai 
to effect the same end; should be submitted to the consideration 
of parliament, as a guide to direct their measures; and above 
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aD, that no aMb on d ted hope may be raised without ftxUy look- 
ing into the rabject on fHiich the deeision is to be formed. If 
it can appear that retrenchmenty both in the number and ex- 
pense of pubKc effiee«, is calculated to promote the pubh'c scr- 
rice, I am convincad there is no man in this House that will 
..appose it. But the question now before us is, what are the 
speci$c gromnds on which the honourable gentleman brings for- 
ward his motion? It is incumbent on him to* point out, in a 
decisnre mann^, abuses which are said to exist in the per- 
fbmmKe of duties, ot in pajments for services \vfiich are not 
done isr the public, i know, Sir, how yery easy it is to give 
credit ooC of doors to the reports of abuses in sinecure places 
and pensions ; but I really believe k is at subject as much mis- 
taken as any other of a public nature. I therefore think, in 
whatever way the enqtiiry may terminate, that it will not be 
of much utility. K i€ can be ^lewn that there are strong 
grounds for correcting akwses, much may be gained for the 
public good; hot if, Oft ttee. contrary, HshaH appear that there 
arc no spedie gvouttdt to warrant a strong measure of that kind, 
and that the idea of the prevalence of abuses in the offices of the 
state is erroneous, m«ch also is gained by removing an opi- 
nion, wfaicfa migiit otherwise diminish the national confidence. 
OfKctt of tery diArtnt descriptions come withjn the honourable 
geodeman's nolioii; the firsts whieb present themselves to^ 
notice are absolately ttecessafy» and in respect to them th^ 
enquiry firirly stated is, whether or no the number of offices is^ 
more'tiianrtbe different Aities of them require; and secondly, 
wlMthdr Ae reward for the exercise of the various talents and 
industry necessary for l^ due execution of them is too great ? 
It fDight also forfli a most important consideration^ whether 
tli0 same talents, tbe same diHgenee, and perseverance, at pre- 
set; employed i» Ae performance of the duties annexed to these 
office»r asigltt not be rewarded itt an equal or superior nlanner, 
were di^ applied to* and exerted in the ordinary pxn*suits of 
life? I iaemt, Sif^ no heshiuien in saying, ^t it is an unjust 
idea to knagincr thttt tbit abilities' andf labour devoted to the 
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service of the public should not b6 paid as well, and to the full 
as liberally by the public, as those which are applied in pvivate 
life to the interest of individuals, and which are rewarded by 
individual compensation, Kext to the offices which I have 
noticed, and which must be viewed in a necessary light, I come 
to those which relate to state duties; Many of then are 
attended with considerable expense for the maintenance of the 
relative duty they should hiold to, the high ranks in life, of diose, 
near whom they are placed. If we look into the vrnkfim •lieet 
connected with the army, the navy, and the revenue, wei^all find 
tl)at the wages they receive are not higher than thoie they 
might earn by an equal exertion in private life, fVon hidivw 
duals ; and» . therefore. Sir, the real state of tlie question 
appears to be, whether tibey are paid in a lai^^ wa^r by the 
public^ than thef would be by particular persons, Ibr the per* 
fiirmttace of equal , services. I only state this, that geollemeii 
may turn it in their miods, and n<t be induced^ te take i^ the 
matter in a general view. Thei^ are unquestiofmbly oiicee of 
anolliex' description -— of less bttsioess and with fewer duties 
attached to them ; . but I think it neeessofy to observe, that they 
aiise oat of eur aneient Qumners', and are, in ftet, tKe remnants 
of former times, attadied to^ the Sfrfendour of Bfajesty, and 
atlead«it m^ the dxgmty of monareby. I am net incKfliiefcl iasay 
what ApuM be the exact stim for duties of thte kind. I dniy 
maintain, that such offices have ever existed; and st\chr has 
been the custom of all countries which have been goveftied by 
monarchs. This custom has been inteiwoven in our constittt- 
tien, and forms an appendage to our mixed government: not 
for the display of idle parade r not for the loose gratiBcation of 
idle vaai^, bvt sanctioned by ^le autitortty-itf our ancestors, 
and continued for the dignified oonsisteney of appearance m tiie 
kisg ef a great and firee^ieopie. Hating noticed tMs branch 
of puMio dutieS) I shatt Wf observe, that though not hiduded 
in the first dass» they shodid notwititstandittg be considered as 
connected with your eenstitfution of mixed mcmarchy. Aao^et 
desciqition of ettees is of a mere invidious nature titan any f 
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have yet mentioned. 1 allude to sinecure places, which, not- 
withstanding the ridicule and Severity with which they may be 
commented on by some gentlemen, are capable of being looked 
at with the eye of reason. I shall, Sir, shortly state the prin- 
ciples on which they stand. They stand on the invariable 
custom of this country ; they are recognised by the solemn 
decisions of parliament. It will not, I trust» be denied, that the 
fiur principle of honourable remuneration has ever been held a 
sacred consideration. It will not, I hope, be contested, that a 
provision and retreat for a life devoted to the public service* has 
ever been deemed a just anjl irresistible motive for conferring 
permanent rewards. 

The question then presents itself, whether, at the instant 
when one common sweep is designed, to remove all offices in 
which actual duty is not performed, remuneration for actions 
done in the service of the state it a wise, a just, and an useAil 
principle ? Another enquiry will natura^y arise, and that is, 
whether the mode in which they are distributed is more liable 
to abuse than any other ? In the consideration of this question^ 
I will not confidently maintain that the first principle of remu- 
neration may not sometimes- be misi^pplied, as it frequently 
dqpends on chance, discretion, and various causes, which it is 
unnecessary for me to enumerate. It may also he objected, that 
it cannot be ascertained by a precise rule how to reward, precise 
merit. But then, Sir, I say, can any other method more effica- 
cious, more independent of abuses, and less liable to errovs, 
be adopted? Can any other mode be pointed out in which 
chance and discretion are to be completely laid aside? Sup- 
pose, Sir, for a moment, that even an application to parliament 
should be made the constitutional way of bestowing this kind of 
rewards ; can it be imagined th^t such a proceeding would pro- 
duce less complaint and murmurs than the present way in whidi 
they are conferred? I beg, therefore, gentlemen will Dot 
conclude, because there may be some offices connected with 
g^emment which it may be wise to reform, that all are indis- 
criminatdy to be wiped away, I should imagine^ that a correct 
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and particular statement ought to be made of useless offices^ and 
excessive salaries ; that specific objections should be preciselj 
stated, and thus* by pursuing an authentic detail, the House 
might be enabled to entertain a probability- of the saving which 
could be made for the country. But, Sir, if without resorting 
to any of these indispensable measures, if without establishing a 
proper clue, which in the course of enquiry would lead to a 
just conclusion, you were to precipitate this business, I must 
contend, that instead of striving to meet the popular opinion, 
instead of serving the essential interests of the nation, you 
would, on the contrary, act in opposition to both, and eveh 
excite general discontent. In such a case, the House would not 
do justice to themselves, nor to their constituents. This is not, 
however, the first time that vou have been called on to interfere in 
similar considerations. The honourable gentleman birought 
forward, in the last parliament, a resolution of the same nature 
whi<^ he has this night proposed ; and the event of it is fresh in 
every person's recollection. In a former parliament, a plan^ 
which contained a particular detail, which furnished a full 
statement of the grounds of the application, and which went 
to a general' economical reform, was brought forward by a 
right honourable gentleman*, who is no longer a member of 
this House; yet parliament, at that period, and in an hour 
oi confessed necessity, with every possible authority before 
them, with every document which a well-digested and a judi- 
ciously executed plan could furnish, with the report of the 
commissioners invested with powers to examine into the various 
branches comprehended in the proposed reform — I say. Sir, 
'parliament, with all these authorities before them, which the 
most exalted talents, or the most minute investigation, could 
supply, proceeded in a very cautious and limited manner. They 
abolished some offices, and reduced the value of others ; but 
they did not allow themselves to extend their reform beyond a 
prudential and constitutional line of conduct ; and what cannot 

* Mr. Burke. 
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b0 t90 dos^y attended to, they ejected oa change nor inodl*> 
ficatioD irhatf ver, without the aid ^ kicoatrpyertiUe erideoae, 
9ni the assiitaace of pasitive &^t« They viaely lopped off 
whatever was pcored to be si«per0ttoii8» and they made reduc- 
tioaa to the amount of many thousand poand^ To them wen 
added safvkgs^ by die conuQissionerg of His Majesty's treasury, 
which were confirmed by the vote of parh'ament. But whmi 
thi^j came to investigate the o0icea held under the exchequer, 
and proceeded to ta^e into their con^deration the nature of the 
tenure by which sinecure places were held, they did not think 
fit entirely to lop them o£ The tellers of the exchequer, and 
iseyeral other o&ces, were retained and recognised by the jtesOf 
lution of parliament as necessary to be continued* Such waa 
the Qftinion of the right honourable gentleman who proposed 
the reform, and such were the sentiments even of some gentle- 
men whom I now see over against me. A considerable rediK- 
ii(3(A was then also effected in different offices of the custdms, 
while some were entirely dropped ; andy with respect to subor- 
di^te employments, large additional savings were made. I 
have now to observe* that in aU these retrenchments, tl^ 
House proceeded on the general and acknowledged principle of 
remuneration £or public services which I have already stated ; 
and of such weight was that principle, that even Mr. Burke 
himself, though animated with tbe most enthusiastic zeal to 
carry his plan into execution, was on every occasion ready to 
recognise not only the wisdom, but the necessity of adopting 
it. I maintain, Sir, that sinecure offices are given in the nature 
of a ^eehold tenure. Parliament has expressly said, they will 
respect them as freehold property r and i^ in answer ta thu 
solemn declaration, it is urged, that parliament may rescind 
their former resdutiona, I say they may, by a parity of reason- 
ing, destroy every kind of property in the oountry^ Bnt to 
dwell any longer on this kind of argum^At would be too absurd 
to merit attention ;^ and X hav^ only to observe, that we ought 
not to lose sight, even for aainstant, of those grand principles 
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which lead to, and are inseparable from, the administration of 
public justice. I repeat, Sir, it is my sincere and earnest wish 
that the House should asqertda the particular offices. which 
may be paid beyond the duties ai|oexed to th^m, and beyond 
the trpst and responsibility which attach to them. But until 
that great and necessary measure takes place, you cannot pro- 
ceed to retrench or to lop off. 

I must once more entreat the attention of the House to the 

* • 

nature of the honourable gentleman^s motion, and to the time 
in which it is proposed. The tendency of it is completely in- 
cluded in the instruction of which 1 have already giyap a 
general statement, and which I have given notice I should move 
£br the direction of the committee, and it is brought forward 
at the very moment when a general investigation is set <hi 
l»ot wilji respect to the whole finance of the country, and with 
« view of ascertaining a plan for controlling the pubb'c expen- 
ditupe. If therefore. Sir, it should be the qpinion of the House 
to refer to the committee the subject of the honourable gentle- 
loaan's motion, as part of the general enquiry with which it was 
intended they should be intrusted, it would be an easy nu^ter^ 
if die wbrds of the instruction were thought too general, to 
introduce particular terms that might peculiarly specify It. 

On these grounds I oppose the motion, convinced as I am 
that were I to agree to it, the public could derive no benefit 
irom it, and that I myself should become a party in the disapr 
pmntment, and in the delusion of the peqple: I therefore move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was carried, 

Ayes.. 169 

Noes. •.•,.•..... 77. 
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Mr. Fox, in pursuance of a previous notice, this day submitted to the 
House the following resolution : 

** That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, that His 
Mijesty will be graciously pleased to take into His royal consideration 
the disturbed state of His kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt such 
healing and lenient measures as may appear to His M^esty's wisdom 
best calculated to restore tranquillity, and to conciliate the ftflfections of 
all descriptions of His Majesty's subjects in that kingdom to His Majes- 
ty's person and goyernment." 

The motion being seconded by Su* Francis Burdett, Mr. Pitt rose: 

Sir — However generally the terms of the motion of the right 
honourable gentleman are couched, for an address to His Majesr 
ty, it is utterly impossible for any man to form his judgment on 
the merits of it, unless by proceeding to separate it from the 
Tarious and ^lateral topics which he has thought proper to 
introduce, and without which the proposed address wouldj in 
reality, be indistinct and unnecessary. He has, in the early part 
of his speech, developed a subject to which I most seriously desire 
to call the attention of the House. The right honourable gen-* 
tleman, who has made a speech on the whole system of the 
Irish legislature, who ha» argued at large upon the principles and 
^ame of it, who has considered in a very ample manner its apti* 
tude to make laws, and who hsi^ gone at length into the dtsposi** 
tion of the people, with respect to the practical effect of these 
laws, began by reminding us, when he stated to the House the 
discontents now existing in Ireland, that it was necessary to have 
recourse to that period whep we recognised and fully established 
the complete independence of the Irish legislature, as it might be 
known whether we gave that independence as a boon or a right 
-^ whether that measure was a concession to Ireland. There is 
one certain point in which we must all coincide byhaving recourse 
to that period, and the truth of which the right honourable, 
gentleman himself cannot controvert — that whether the esta- 
blishment of the independence of Ireland was a concession or a 
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recognkion on our part, it was putting Ireland in the abtolute 
possession of independence in point of fact. He had iiimself, 
on former occasions, fully admitted and acknowledged that im- 
portant truth, and to oppose it would tend to shake the autho- 
rity of the parliament of Great Britain. 

But, Sir, I beg leave to ask in what parliament of Ireland 
was it that he recognised the independence of the legislature of 
that country, and the necessity of which he then urged with so 
mudi force ? Was it one formed on a more extensive frame 
than that which now exists ? Did it include more persons at** 
tached to the Roman catholic interest of Ireland than it does 
now, or was it more calculated to give satisfaction at a time when 
concessions were not made in their favour, than now when such 
measures have actually taken place ? Yet that very parliament, 
which existed at the period to which the right honourable gentle* 
^an has thought proper to have recourse, was conceived to be 
the national source of the most valuable blessings to Ireland. 
Surely he did not mean to say that, when he himself pressed for- 
ward in establishing the independence of Ireland, he was then 
only putting the people of that country in possession of a delu- 
sion, and that the legislature was incapable of conveying to the 
inhabitants of the country the enjoyment of practical liberty.. 
The right honourable gentleman^ will not therefore now maintain, 
that in the year 1782, he considered the parliament of Ireland so 
extremely defective in its frame and principles, that the nation 
could receive no essential benefit from the line of conduct then 
pursued by it ; and if he will not say thut, (and I am perfectly 
convinced he cannot say what would necessarily expose him to 
the charge of the most glaring inconsistency, ) I am naturally led 
to enquire upon what ground it now happens, that we are to come 
this day to vote an address for an alteration in the frame of that 
parliament, the superintendance of which we have entirely put 
out of our control by the recommendation of the right honour- 
able gentleman, and the independence of which we have un- 
equivocally acknowledged? By what mean» will he make it 
appear, that, having renounced all power over Ae l^iislature of 
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Ixdandy having forrafdiy abdicated the privilege whick m^bt 
hdve once exiifted, of enforcing any internid regulation in tfaair 
country, having solemnly divested ourselves of all right, of 
vdiatever nature that right may have been, to make laws in any 
respect for Ireland ; I say, Sir, by what particular means will he 
mad^take to make it appear that it now remains for us to declare, 
what laws shall affect that .country, ahd to dictate the precise 
modifications which he proposes to take place in the fixed prin- 
ciples of the legislature itself? In the year 1782, having given to 
Ireland a distinct arid independent legislature^ having, with every 
solid testimony of good faith, laid aside all pretensions to inter- 
ference in the internal concerns of the nation, can any person 
BOW point out a subject to which Ireland should look with such 
well founded jealousy, as the subject presented to the consider- 
ation of the House by the right honourable gentleman's motion ? 
I am ready to admit that the address, proposed as it is, does 
not exactly say &o ; but. Sir, it conveys too much by impltcatioil} 
not to caU for the attention of the House in a serious maimer. 
Let us for a moment compare it with the speech of the tnOver, 
and if we proceed upon that just and reasonable ground, to 
whidi the right honomrable gentleman himself can haVe no ob^ 
jectioti, as "his speech forms the ground-work of his motidn^ if 
will in that case be found to convey what ought not tb hb stated 
in general terms, but expressed clearly aiid fairly. 

The motion submitted to the House is, Sh*, if I rec%)llect rights 
£or an address to His Majesty, that he will be pleased to take into 
his gracious consideration the present disturbed state of Ireland* 
and to adopt such healing and lenient measures as may restore 
it to tranquillity. But what can be the efiect of such an address? 
Will it be maintained that the situation of Ireland has not been 
the frequent subject of His M^esty's thoughts? Can it with the 
shadow of propriety be urged, that the royal mind has been at 
any time excanpt from those considerations which may best pro- 
mote the happiness of his people ? What then can be the object 
of the address ? It proposes to His Majesty the propriety of 
Udopting ilietfsures for the restoiUtion of the tranquillity of fais 
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«tAjects of Ireland. But such, Sir, must be His M^jestJ^s dis- 
position : and to what purpose will oiir advice tend f No mkfa 
can presume to say, that such is not the firm desire, ^ it md^t 
undoubtedly is the interest, of the executive goverrrment. 
During what part of His Majesty's reigfi ha^ there appeared 
an;^ inark of neglect to the interests of the people of tfetand ? 
On the contrary, Sh-, the most solid testimonieB have been giVeti 
of the sincerity of his intentions to promote the happiiiess of that 
country, not by promises, not by declarations, but by deeds and 
acts which have been received with grateful satisfaction by the 
Whole nation. The most minute attention has been paid to the 
commerce, to the agriculture, to the manufactures of the 
country^ and what i^as at the time considered as the most 
valuable measure, the independenoe of the legislature was fe- 
coghised' beyond a possibility of doubt. The whole has been 
one continued ^succession of concessions, ^nti to such an exteirt, 
that during the present reign, they have exceeded dl the pfe- 
ceding ones p'ht together since the revolution. 

But, Sit^ if further concessions are demanded, if the object 
of the address consists in soliciting these cohcessions, t ^ust 
cbntend, that while it does not precisely point Out the particular 
nieasures, ^ich are to be adopted, it is, in the general *state in ' 
yihidh h now stands, nugatory aM superfluous. If, on ihe other 
hand, the address is compared with the right honourable gen- 
tleman's speech, whith indeed must be viewed as the chief* 
grotifnd of the motion, 1 niaint^in that it would be absurd and 
impossible to express propositions any way conformable to the 
sentifhehts delivered in the course of that speech. In ihe first 
place, let us Consider them politically. If they mean that thfe 
lord lieutenant of Ireland is accountable for any misconduct 
ddVing hts administration of pi&blic altairs tliere, as the servant' 
o^ the crb%n, and it ihatl be urged that tlie control of abuses 
of that kind remains wiifi this country, 1 answer to tliat—gfah^d., 
If in another point of vieW tliey go, as was in a certain degree, 
coriveyed by the honourable Varohet who secoAaed the motion, 
to ktraigh tlH Majesty's r^ini^ers for gross errors and Prunes 
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commiUed in the government of Ireland* and to bring them to 
trials I again answer — granted. But if they are calculated to 
express and recommend measured which arc not within the 
province of the executive government of Ireland, it is but fair 
and also necessary to ask, are these measures so recommended 
to be carried into execution by His Majesty, who is only a part 
of the legislative authority of Ireland, and what must seem still 
more extraordinary, are they to be so adopted by the desire of 
the parliament of Great Britain? I beg leave to demand, whether 
His Majesty is not bound to act in what concerns the internal 
regulation of Ireland, in consequence of the advice of the legis- 
lature of that country ? Our assenting to the address would 
therefore be highly unconstitutional with respect to Ireland, 
and we could not for a moment entertain such an idea, without 
being guilty of an unjustifiable interference in the duties of the 
legislative and executive government of that nation. $uch, Sir, 
is the real ground on which I oppose the address. 

There certainly have been many other collateral t<^ics brought 
forward, with which the right honourable gentleman h^^ judged 
it proper to embellish his speech, but which do not apply to the 
question, and the discussion of which may do, much mischief, 
without producing one single advantage. I will not, therefore, 
enter into a review of all the various statements and arguments 
diat have been used, nor *will I declare whether the right 
honourable gentleman's assertions are right or wrong ; but I will 
leave it to the justice and to the candour of the House to decide, 
whether any one point he has this night proposed, can be carried 
into e%ct, by any other means than by the voice of the Irish 
legislature ? I must also observe, that he has, in the course of 
his speech, gone into a long historical narrative, and has at^ 
tempted to ishew, that the Irish legislature is so framed as not to 
be adequate to perform its functions for the practical happiness of 
the people ; that the principles on which it acts are radically de- 
fective, -and that while it remains in its present state, the nation^ 
or at least the majority of the nation, cannot enjoy the essential, 
blessings of a free constitution. In answer to t&is^ Sir» I must 
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l^eg leave to dinect the attention of the House to the great and 
important omsideration, that the parliament of this country has 
completely recognised, and solemnly established the indepen- 
dence of that of the kingdom of Ireland, which is as entirely 
distinct and as incapable of being- controlled by us, as we aro 
independent of them. Yet the right honourable gentleman pro- 
poses an interference in the internal concerns of those who 
BOW have as much right to dictate to us, as we can possibly have 
to prescribe rules of conduct to them. Does it, Sir, become us 
now to say, that they are not qualified to act Tor the good of the 
people of Ireland, and that they are not entitled to the conJSdence 
of their constituents ? — We who told the same people upwards 
of fourteen years ago, that they were completely adequate to 
promote the public happiness, that they were framed to secure 
tlie prosperity of the country, and what cannot be too oflen 
stated, that they were unchecked by any external control to de-r . 
liberate and decide on tlie great business of legislation ! If we 
speak thus to that parliament, (and such must be our language, 
if we give our assent to tlie address moved this night, ) I confess, 
Sir, it does appear to jme the most extraordinary and singular 
line of conduct that can be adopted by one independent parlta* 
ment against another independent parliament. 

But allowing, for tlie mere sake of argument, that we are 
authorised to dictate in the njanner proposed by the honourable 
gentlemari, is it reasonable that we should proceed in the way 
he has pointed out on the bare suggestions which he has stated to 
the House ? Should we, supported by assertions alone, assume 
the power, which by his motion he seems to suppose we possess, 
of watching over, and superintending the parliament of Ireland ? 
With regard to what may be termed the practical part of the 
right honourable gentleman's speech, though it is very far firom 
my wish to enter into a discussion of the various topics contained 
in it, yet I only follow him. to shew, diat^ by agreenig to hit 
proposition, however you disguise it by any specious nune, 
however you gloss it over by any artful expression, you do 
nothing less than attempt directly to control the legitimate au- 
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therily of the parliametit of another country^ and to irdspass on 
the aoknowledged rights of another distinct legidalive pow^. 
But, taking the honourable gentleman's arguments in a dilerent 
point of view — assuming for a moment that he has made out hk 
case in an incontrovertible manner, and that he has fully proved 
to our satisfaction Uiat the parliament of Ireland 1i^as» in the year 
17B2f in every respect competent to perform its functions, and 
is at this time directly the reverse, I wish to know what is th^ 
practical conclusion he draws from my admission ; and in what 
manner does he propose to remove the evil which I thus suppose 
he has dearly made out ? What remedy, Sir, does he attempt 
to point out ? Does he give us a single idea to guide us in the 
execution of the task which he wishes to impose on us ? It is our 
duty to enquire what the principles are on which he invites us tb 
proceed ; and what the precise limits are> within which the sub^ 
ject is to be confined. With respect to these questions -^ and I 
trust every gendenum wiU readily allow them to be questions, 
not odE^y of great importance, but of absolute necessity, the right 
hoQO^irable gentlemsn has left us entirely in the dark ; and he 
appears so little impressed with the urgency of them, that he 
had not even hinted at them in the whole ciiurse of his speech. 

Having, Sir, noticed the first point to which t^ honourabli^ 
gentleman has called the attention of the Hdode, I tmw come to 
the other parts on trhidi his observations hate been made, relative 
to the divided state and jarring intebests of Ireland.' He has 
first dwelt on the discontents of the Roman eatholics ; and in 
the mext place he has described at some length the grievances of 
the protestants of the northern pftl^rs. tie has, in the redress 
whioh he proposes to make to both Sidei^, adhiHted, thtit cbn- 
ceiisidns ought to be made to both ^rtie^ ; and fVom the st^e^ 
mentB of the right honourable gentleilian, who thi!is i^yti^k tb 
rbeonc^ opposke okfimis, I aift eonfi^in^ in my opinion tljat he 
OB^ desireai and is eltg^r to ^ett an altei^tit)n in the fr^m^ of 
the fflrlkunent of It%l£^, as fdr as it mky ^h^ otit bf the p^e- 
teiisioBf of €»ti ealifo&ess and oiit of th^ detn^^s x>f the inhft^ 
balinis oftbe horlEhi A«Al heHi Sky I AHd ^^^ tiHei oti tb 
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notice the declaration made by the tight honourable gentlennany 
that he would not enter into the particulars of the respective 
discontents of both partiesy and yet he immediately after> net* 
withstanding that declaration, laid before the House a BUnute 
detail of circumstances on which I will not now dweU| thiaki^ 
as I do> that a discussion of that nature is more calculated to 
^ inflame the minds of many than to prove of any essential service. 
When he came to mention the subject of religion, whieh has, 
according to his statements, produced many of the presceC dk- 
contelits, he certainly did not s^em vety solititdUis to preserve 
the church establishment^ and though he does not wbh to address 
the throne for the adaption of any particular line of conduct^ it 
is something singular that he shbilkld recommend a meastHre that 
must affect a great mass of private property, and evei>injt«re the 
church itself. 

Not deeming it necessairy to trouble the House any longer on 
these particulars, and convinced as I am that neither we nor 
the crown can interfere te effect that whi^h eX'Clusively belongs 
to the parliament of Ireland, I shall make h few observatioils on 
what ha^ fsdlen from, the right honourd)le ge&tl^man with res|lect 
to the rights of Which the Roman catholics are posscte»ed> a6d 
also on the subject of thoTSe additional rights which it is hifc 
desire they should yet obtain. He obsertes that the cathoKc^ 
ought to have the get)eral right of voting, of sitUAg in the legift- 
lative assemUy, aibd of fillitag the pilblie officesi To thi^ Sir, 
I miswet", that they are in the actual pfii^ssesmbn of evety oAer 
ri^, but that the^ certainly do not po^ess tiie rigff t bf T^ttog 
flor members of parlilaihenty , unless aecfc^rding to quidifibiitioiis 
prescribed by law. This I conceive to be the meVe state in wfeAcK 
tkv^ ciithdics ore plsJced; But, says the right honoiitrable^^^tle* 
manv enough has ndt beed done th extcbd t6tlKm crtfil -andiMi)* 
gimib Hbarties. Have i!R>t con e eiE feioiis of the -Most iibend'hiB^ 
been made to them intvce the T^v«^t«fci#b % and^ ^im% th»fmctot 
fel^re, Mas tnitiever^ possible pledge been given Ibo ^USktti^reiA 
aifecticm and vtrroere zbal fbr their bestMerests im iM6fE0tw€ 
the crown? Bnti, Shi it is cdrk^Bs to ilmi#iii -lhe itetegiiiwrfi 
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the right honourable gentleman proposet, even admitting that 
the present subject is a proper one for us to recommend to the 
adoption of the executive fjovemmeat. In this detail there un* 
questioniybly arises an inconsistency, which he will find it no 
easy matter to do away. He first declares that he means to 
satisfy the catholics, by conferring on them the power of voting 
generally. But he immediately adds, that, by pursuing that mea- 
sure, we shall not be able to give them any weight in point of 
political liberty ; for, as he maintains that the elective franchise 
is so managed in Ireland, that it is entirely in the power of cor- 
poratimis to bestow or to withhold it, it would consequently be 
impossible for them to gain any material benefit, or to obtain 
any political influence, even if the law, which he himself wishes 
to be passed in their favour, were to take place. It therefore 
appears evident, that the remedy proposed by the right honour- 
able gentleman himself, must be inadequate to meet the evil 
which he so seriously laments. And it naturally follows, as I 
have before had occasion to observe, that the great end of his 
plan is to alter essentially the whole frame of the constitution of 
the legislature ef Ireland. In other words, Sir, the right honour- 
Me gentleman proposes an investigation and a scrutiny into 
die pretensions of the catholics of the south, and of the pro- * 
testants of the north, for the express purpose of laying down 
what he considers to be just principles ; and then the parliament 
of Ireland must be new-modelled and revised, in consequence of 
his previous enquiry. But is it reasonable to call on the par« 
liament of England to do that very thing which must not only 
be condemned by the parliament of Ireland, but is not entertained 
in the opinion of even a considerable number of persons ? Yet, 
Sir, this question, which calls into doubt the existence of the 
whde constitution of Ireland, is to be. brought forward on mere 
ionnise, and without the shadow of authority. I say, it does 
not come within die consdtutional right which we may possess, 
of controlling the executive government. It certainly does not 
come within the possXnlity of any right, which we can possess, of 
interfering in cmisiderations which exclusivdy belong to a legis- 
lature totally separate from, and independent of us. 
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The other points which the right honourable gentleman ha$ 
referred to, are lost, if possible^ in more obscurity than that 
which I have just noticed. The various and clashing pretensions 
of the different parties are so extremely opposite, that it would 
be an arduous task to reconcile them. And if, in commending 
certain political principles which are acknowledged by the 
northern^, he has in his mind principles founded on the French 
doctrine of the sorereignty of the people, and intimately con« 
nected with those revolutionary tenets which have produced such 
vast mischiefs throughout Europe, I maintain. Sir, that it would 
be contrary to the duty of the parliament of Great Bntain to 
entertain the motion of the right honourable gentleman, sup- 
ported as it is by the speech which he has this night delivered. 
There are, Sir, none of his considerations on which we can 
prudently or safely pronounce ; for there are none of them which 
may not excite such a flame as we shall never have it in our 
power to extinguish. They involve objects most delicate in their 
nature, and dangerous in their consequences. They embmct 
4ifficulties of a prodigious extent; and on which I shall not 
dwell, as they have been sufficiently described in the speech of 
the right honourable gentleman, so as to make us shudder with a 
just apprehension' of the fatal and dreadful effects that must 
result from them. I must, therefore. Sir, consider the address 
proposed as a blind injunction, without any specific extent or 
means of execution. On this short ground I oppose the motion ; 
and, with the conviction of the dangers that must arise from the 
adoption of it, with the solemn recognition of the independence 
of the parliament of Ireland, with a just sense of our duty that 
Others may not in their turn be wanting to us, I cannot enter- 
tain a doubt but that the motion will be rejected by a consider- 
able majority of the House. 

The motion was rejected ; 

Ayes 84 

Noes ....220 
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4prff4. 1797. 

JI/Im* 3fiEAU)Ax, casdormMj tQ the npti^ he had gmn on a fommr 
day, called the attention of the House to the subject of making further 
advances to the Emperor of Germany ; concluding his observations with 
moving the following resolution : ** That the House will resolve itself 
Into a Committee of the whole House, to enquire whether it is con- 
aktent with a due regard to the essential interests of this oountiy, that 
uiMkr ^ present circumstances^ aoy to^er Icmmis or fidvaiio^ should 
hf ff^e to his Imperial Majesty.'* 

Mr. Pitt ro^e, a^ soon as the motion was i«ad : 

The speech of the honourable gentleman, who has just. sat 
down, varied so much from his motion, and there was so little 
resemblance with the opinions he advanced, and the proposition 
with which he concluded, that I find it extremely difficult to 
adopt a train of argument which will bear upon both at one time. 
The pgument of the honourable gentleman, which he pretended 
to fo^nd upon a lohg detail of circumstances, in his opinion un- 
deniable ^1 point of fact, and certainly, if they are true, very 
serious in their nature, pointed to a conclusion, in which, he 
premised that the House would betray their trust to their con- 
stituents, if they did not join, and from which, if they ventured 

i 

to dissent, he apprehended the most fatal consequences would 
ensue to the country. He stated the subject now under dis- 
cussion, as one not tq be hung up or suspended, not as one upon . 
which information ought to be collected, and mature deliberatioii 
exercise^ before a decision was passed ; but he described it with 
all that richness of imagery and aptness of allusion of which he is 
so much master ; with even multiplied illustrations, as one on 
which a moment*s delay ought not to be permitted, and on which 
to hesitate was to sacrifice the best interests of the nation. It 
was a case, according to him, in which patience led to death. I 
must observe, in setting out, however, that his analogies, how- 
ever various and beautiful, w6re not very appropriate. He repre- 
sented the absurdity of enquiring into the nature of the instru- 
ment by which a wound was inflicted, before bandages and styp- 

4* 
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tkm wer6 ap^ed* and the kHQpity of waiting for Ui« ceroner^s 
inquest upon a persoa dhrofimed, before the means reeommended 
by the Humane'Societf were nsed for Im recovery. He forgot, 
liOM^ever, tkm/t his motion, as calculated to operate upon the 
polktoal malady of the state, did not correspond wkh the i^eps 
wbieh ought to be taken in the first instance wi^ a person 
wounded or drowned* In o^ev to make>the allusion accurate, 
his argoiaeot should have suited, that the continuanee of remit- 
tance0 to the Emperor wpuld produce an inability in the bank to 
snake good their money payments; or, supposing that inability to 
faave just arisen, he should have shewn, that the measure reeom- 
■lended m his motion was the best which could be adopted ta 
remove that inability. It so happens, liowever, unfortunately 
for the acctiraey of his allusion, that money payments havebeent 
suspended at the bank for a considerable time ; that an order oT 
council was issued as the best remedy at the moment for the difft^ 
cuUies of the bank ; that this suspension has been recognised by 
the House of Commons; and that the legislature, anxious to^ 
devise the best mode of restoring the credit of that corporation by 
reinstating it in its former situation of solvency, has thought 
proper, as a fit preliminary to that deliberation, to appoint a Se- 
cret committee to enquire into the causes of its embarrassments. 
This is the true state of the question. 

The honourable gentleman, in his argument, represented his 
motion as essential to the very being of the bank, and of the 
country, and as one from which the House cannot withhold its 
assent without sealing their own reproach and infamy, by sacri- 
iMng every trust wiiidi has been delegated to them by the nation ; 
and when the motion was read, it turned out to be nothing more 
than an ambiguous attempt to make them pronounce indirectly 
an opinion upon a subject, upon which they were not yet in 
^possession of information sufficient to enable them to pass a fair 
ai|d just decisicm. For though t§ie case was of such a nature, aV 
represented « his speech^ that it couid admit of neither doubt 
nor dj^lay, his motion went toiiothing more than the appoint- 
ment oC a oomimttee to enquire into the circumstances connected 
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with k. Does the honourable gtotleman mean that the Home 
should now resolye itself into that committee^ and report to* 
night? If this is his intention, where would be the candour of 
the proceeding in respect of those who widi for further inform- 
•ation, and who are unwilling to deliver an opinion till that in- 
formation is collected? IfhedoesnotmeanthatdieHottseshoQld 
now resolve itself into this committee» then I dbject to the mo- 
tion as ambiguous, disingenuous, and uncindid, as capable from 
its nature of being understood two ways, and as tending to mis- 
lead the House upon the subject on whidi they are called upon to 
decide. The honourable gentleman knows, and die House must 
be aware, that every question which respects the disposal 
of the public money must be agitated in a committee of the 
whole House, so that whether the House may think it proper to 
give their sanction to the honourable gentleman^ argument or 
not, it must be in a committee of that description which the 
subject will eventually come before, and in which their decision 
will be finally given. There is this 4ifi^€i*dce, however, that 
«t present they are not in possession of that degree of inform- 
ation which is necessary for them to decide upon a question <^ 
sa much importance ; whereas they will then have the materials 
before them, from which such information is to be collected. If 
the honourable gentleman contends tliat the information of whidi 
tiiey are at present in possession, is sufficient to enaUe them to 
form a correct judgment of what ought, or of what ought not to 
be done, why does he not move them to come to an immediate 
decision without going into a committee at all ? In short, it was 
as superfluous in one view, ^ it is inconsistent and contradictory 
in another. I should not think that the House will consider it 
to be their duty to sanction the opinions of the honourable gen^ 
tleman, upon a view of their general policy and expediency, far 
less that they will decide upon a subject of so much importance, 
with the scanty means of information now in their power ; but if 
they mean to comply with the real object of the motion and the 
true wishes of the mover, let them do it in a fair and manly way, 
and not by assenting to a motion as ambiguoui^ in its nature fis 

1* • ' ^ 
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perfidious in its designs. This much I thought it right to say 
upon the nSLvrow shape of the motion ; and haTing said so much 
v^on ftb^ question immediately befc^e the House, it is th^ less 
necessary for me to dwell long upon the train of argument which 
pr^aced the proposition on wiilcli it turns. 

Thoiigh I di&r very .oonsideraUy from thf^ honourable gen* 
tlenao 4>ii many of the iofncs on which be touched, I entirely 
agree with him on the general importance of the 6ul>ject. I agree 
wit^ him in thinking that it is conaaec^d not only with the fajte 
of a great and powerful empire, but with the general iaie and 
destiny of the world ; but in proportion to its magnitude, ought 
to be the caution of this House in deciding upon it on nar- 
row and confined principles. That these are domestic con- 
siderations Which are highly monientDus, I readily admit, but 
I wouM remifid the House that there may be a narrow mode ^f 
Ipokiiig at them. Withctut attending to the drcnrastance of our 
having a great and poweiAd enemy to contend with, £uslied with 
success, and ambittou? q( conquest, with means of bringing into 
tbe field nn^e numerous armies than perhaps ever were known, 
and without atteodiog to $kt circumsUipoe^f our iasiidar situation, 
whj<;h in thne of war renders a con^eatal dUversion of gpectt 
ooQse^ence to our extenial secucity ; but considering itroeri^ly 
as a^queslaon to he decided upwn the principles of economy, «nd 
calculating the effect, which granting pebwaiy rtmittanoes to 
His Imperial Majesty jrt the present «ftomeat, has a tendency to 
pvoduj[:e jvpott public ci^ct, uptm dm snooess of the war, ao^ i*^ 
aood^rating the period and impro^siiig the terms of peaoe, i have 
no hesitation in pronouaci«g «n opdaion, that the result of this 
calculation will be^ that this country, by sending pecuniary assi^- 
anoe to her . magnanimous and iaidifid 4dly, will adopt the best 
smb of consulting rqal ecoQOBBy, ofreatoring publte credit, of 
f rosecudng the war^ fwhiie war M mecesstnty, with advantage, 
and of secuckag^^ speedy ^md bopuwraiiht issue to the contest. 
Were the Hptme thereiore t9 he 4^^ ^ * decision upon the 
subject, I should state this as oiy de^ ;opinion ; bwt by deferring 
that decision till thfiy haare :Uie «neaB8 .of infoiwo^tton more fulfy 
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before them, the influence of my opinion, I firmJy believe, will 
be superseded by their own conviction, and on that account I 
am happy that the honourable gentleman does not mean to press 
it to an ultimate decision to-night. The more the subject is 
discussed, the fewer doubts will be left upon the minds of gen- 
tlemen of the propriety of the measure, and the more the cir- 
cumstances of the case are investigated and atialysed, the more 
will the opinion of its policy and utility be confirmed. As an 
opportunity for this discussion will hereafter occur, I do not 
think it necessary now to enter much at length upon the different 
topics connected with it. I shall, therefore, only say a few words 
on each of them. 

In the first place let us try its merits as a measure of economy. . 
Aind here I must remind the House that the honourable gentle- 
man, by his own confession, does not bring forward the propo- 
sition as an indirect mode of forcing government to conclude a 
peace by disarming the country. The question therefore is, 
whetheri as a mode of carrying on the war, the advantage which 
is likely to arise to this country from the co-operation of the 
Emperor, secured by her pecuniary aid, is an equivalent for the 
temppi'ary inconvenience which the public may sustain in con- 
sequence of sending these remittances ? To estimate the ad- 
vantages with the inconveniences is very difficult. But, in the 
outset, I must set right an assumption of the honourable gentle- 
man respecting the difference of this country granting or with- 
holding pecuniary assistance from her ally. The difference (which 
of itself is no small one) is not merely whether we are to carry on 
an offensive or defensive war : this is one consideration, but it 
is not the only one. The honourable gentleman may talk in as 
high terms as he will of French- enthusiasm and French gallantry, 
but he cannot deny, at least he cannot in justice deny, an equal 
tribute of applause to Austrian valour and Austrian heroism. If 
we review the campaigns of the war, it is impossible to find in 
history instances of greater prowess in the soldier, of more ac- 
complished talents in the general, or of more true magnanimity 
in the sovereign, than what they have exhibited. But the re- 

13 
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sources of His Imperial Majesty are in such a situation, that> with 
all his zeal to persevere in the contest, and all his honour in 
keeping his engagements with Kis allies, he cannot put the full 
Torce of his dominions in action without pecuniary assistance. 
WUl any man then tell me that, if we cut off all hope of this 
assistance, he may not be able to persevere in his exertions ? 
Will any man tell me that, if there were no military diversions 
created upon the Rhine or in the Tyrol, on the north or on the 
south of France, her numerous armies would not be employed 
in menacing our territory, and perhaps in invading our coasts ? 
Or will any man tell me that if we withhold pecuniary assistance 
from the Emperor, that refusal may not lead to a separate peace 
between Germany and France ? The difference, then, is not 
carrying on a defensive instead of an offensive war, but it is car- 
rying on a war solely on your part, without any assistance to aid 
your efforts, or any diversion to divide the force of the enemy, 
instead of carrying on the war as at present, in conjunction with 
an ally whose exertipns are able to resist the whole mihtary 
power of France, while your fleets are occupied in protecting 
your trade and extending your foreign dominions. And do not 
the advantages which we enjoy, as they may be estimated from 
this short and simple statement, infinitely more than counter- 
balance any temporary inconvenience that we may sustain from 
the mode in which they are procured ? The honourable gentle- 
man took occasion to introduce the subject of a report from a 
secret committee of which he is a member, . but which is not yet 
beA>re the Hoiu^e. I should wish, therefore, that the House will 
wait till the report is produced, and not repose implicit confidence 
in any of the statements made by the honourable gentleman. I 
do .not know whether the peace establishment came under the 
enquiry or calculation of that committee. I rather think that it 
could not immediately come under their investigation. But 
whether it did or not, I am happy to assure the House that 
no such result, nor any thing approaching to it, will be found 
to arise out of a fair examination of the circumstances of the 
country. 

u 2 
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But I find I am discttflsing the question on grounds on wKtch 
I ought not to object to it. Upon the train of argument which 
t was before pursuing, it is easy to shew that, if we do not in* 
tend to lay down our arms, if we mean to continue any method 
of exertion, if it be our wish to be in a situation to persevere in 
hostilities, if hostilities are necessary from the overbearing pride 
and unjust pretensions of the enemy, it cannot be a measure of 
economy to abandon the plan of availing ourselves of the co- 
operation of His Imperial Majesty by contributing money to his 
assistance. When we consider the amount of the expense, and 
the magnitude of the service, there is no ground of comparison 
between them ! Upon what data does the honourable gendemaa 
fissume that the measure will lead to any difference of expense 
at all ? He may consider the war as unjust as it was unnecessary, 
and as ill conducted in its process as it was groundiessly 
undertaken : he may, if he pleases, think that the French were 
right in every thing in which this country thought them wr<mgy 
bat he does not contend that we should this day throw down 
our arms and make unconditional submission to the enemy. 
Overlooking, then, the consideration (^additional security aris^ 
ihg from the co-operation of the Emperor, and the efiects of that 
co-operation acting upon the spirit^ the trade, the thanufiibtures, 
and the population of the coimtry ; overlooking, I say, &ese 
considerations, (and surely when I put them aside none will sup- 
pose that I view them as trifling or unimportant,) let him caIe«-> 
late the additional direct expense which it requires to pttUet 
our coasts fVom a Vigilant and enterprising foe, who woidd have^ 
nothing to do but to hiolest his only remaining enemy. Reduce 
the public expenses as tnuibh as 3^ou can, and let the inevittMe 
biirdend Of the war be alleviated As thuch as possible by wdl 
judged economy in the different branches <^tbe public tfertiee ; 
but be not so Weak or so treacherous to you^sdv^ as fo blot iMit 
one part o^ an estimate pnder pretence of edoncmiy, wkSe yott 
create another service which must be provided for at a much 
larger expense, and which would tend to i%graVMie the eWl 
which it is your intention to cure. 
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The honourable gentleman does not recQpipn^^ ^^ not^ion, 
or rather he (ipes ndt ground his opposition to the measure here* 
aD^r ^o he proposed upon the tendency of this opposition, to 
occtelerate the restorf^tlon of peace. This, however, is an object 
which on no political question ought to be set out of view^ and 
therefore I shall say a few words upon the subject in this point 
of light. Of those who wish for pea^e, there are two classes. 
There are soqae, afid of these a very numerous bQ4y> ^bo are 
d^rQus for peace, as soon as peace can ]t)e'obtained on safe 
and hopourable terms. To such it must be cl^ar that the object 
pf th^r wishes cannot l^e secured by laying aside theme^ns of 
^tioQ. But there are pthers, and the honourable gentleman 
may be one^i who are of opinion that, for the attainment of 
peace, there are no tenn$ which we ought not to accept, np law 
to which yre ought not to submit* Even those who entertaiii 
these humiliating ideas, would be guilty of insanity, were they 
to ^d to the degradation by laying aside one of the weapons t9 
which they have to trust for the acquisition of their darling 
objept. Such conduct would betray a desire not only tp take 
^ny tenpas which the epemy might be pleased to dictate, but tp 
take every means to render these terms as bad as possible. It if 
eyideut, then, that the measure in agitation a&cts the question 
^' peace, both a^ it depend^ upon the period of its restoration, 
^pd the terms on which it may be conpludecl* Di4 the r^asoa- 
ings upon the subject leave any doubt as to the fact, the cond^p^ 
of the enemy through the whole ^omse of the war woul4 put 
tho matter beyond all que^ tio9* 

Haying said so much u|^n tbe topics of ^onomy aad t^f 
return of peac?, I proceed tp advert tp it ^ a Qieans pf rest^^^ 
public credit. Now, what does the hopoufahle gentleina^ tmrp 
assume ? He assumes, that the great operating o^uwe of tl^^ pre- 
sent embarrassments l^is been foreign remittan^ef ; aaad iy)g]^ ^is 
aimnption, he objects to any further advances h^b^ ij^e ^ the 
Emptor. In t)m view of t)^ subj^ctt { shall bpg ie^ye tP Jth^pir 
out a ibv suggestions, wlijcb will }mi aot only tp a ^^g^jyctoipii 
diffisrcaat frpm his, but tp a dsnac^^sKai directly ppppi^. 
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The honourable gentleman has had the goodness to give me 
intimation, that he has some serious charges to prefer against me. 
Of course, I sliall probably have opportunities enough in future 
of explaining my own conduct ; and with the decision of the House 
I shall most willingly abide, whatever that decision may be. As 
this is not the subject of discussion on. this night, perhaps it is 
improper in me to say any thing upon it. I would only beg leave 
to observe, that the printed papers, upon which the honourable 
gentleman commented, contain the written representations of the 
bank, and, it is added, my answers. These answers, however, 
were not given in writing, and what is there printed under this 
title, is merely minutes of what passed between me and the gover- 
nor and deputy-governor of the bank, reported for the perusal 
of the bank-directors, without having been previously submitted 
to my examination ; nor did I so much as see them till just 
before they were printed. The honourable gentleman argues, 
that advances to the Emperor were calculated to produce ruinous 
consequences, that ruinous consequences did ensue, therefore, 
that the advances made to the Emperor were productive of 
ruinous consequences. This is very short logic: but if he will 
not believe it to be false upon my authority, if it is not too much 
to ask, let him compare it with information. In order to make 
his conclusion good, he must shew that the remittances made to 
the Emperor actually did diminish the cash in the bank, and that 
the issue of the order in council was occasioned by the diminution 
produced by these remittances. If it should appear that these 
advances did not occasion any diminution of cash at the time 
that they were made ; on the contrary, that the balance of cash 
rather increased, and that the mischief so much and so justly 
lainented arose from the operation of causes widely difierent, then, 
in justice as well as prudence, the House ought not to ascribe an 
evil to a cause different from that in which it originated. 

The honourable gentlema/i preferred another charge against 
me, which I heard without much dismay — that I had persisted 
in sending money to the Emperor when I was aware that the 
bank, from the Hne o£ conduct I was pursuing, was approaching 
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to a state of insolvency. This/ again, he takes for granted 
without any information upon the subject. If it should turn 
out that, during the whole period that these remittances were 
made, so far was 1 from being aware of the approaching difficul- 
ties of the bank, that by the successful operation of cQmmerce, 
the balance of exchange for all that time was in fay our of this 
country, insomuch that, if these circumstances had. continued, 
the state of the bank would at this day have been growing 
'better, the honourable gentleman wiir surely not. persist in the 
accusation, when he finds that the , ground on which it was 
preferred is wholly and completely fallacious. The premises the 
honourable gentleman may wish to be taken on trust ; but to 
this I object, not wishing to supersede his position by any 
assertion of my own, but merely because the, House are not in 
possession of materials from which they can infer whether it be 
true or false. When these materials ai*e before them, perhaps 
it may be found that the mischief arose from remittances of cash, 
which were sent to Ireland to a greater extent than usual, and 
to local alarms in this country, which caused a great run upon 
the bank for some time before the order in council was issued. 
This is all the answer which I think I need give to the honour- 
able gentleman's charge of misrepresentation. 

I have only a word more to say respecting an expression in 
the speech from the throne at the opening of the present j»ession. 
In that speech His Majesty was advised to state, that .the re- 
sources of the country were equal to every exertion — an expres- 
sion founded certainly not upon a knowledge of the balance of 
cash or bullion at that time in the bank, but upon the survey of 
the general state of trade and manufactures of the kingdom* 
Our trade and manufactures certainly depend in a considerable 
degree upon the stability of public credit, which is interwoven 
with the independence of the country. To preserve that inde- 
pendence, then, is necessary above all things to the re^oration 
of public credit ; andy next to the preservation of this indepen- 
dence, is the prevention of the danger of a future run upon the 
bank. And here we may look at the question in two points ef 
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vi^w. Lei lift 6nt Idok at Uie best waj to procure the greateat 
quantity of cash ; ani, if tJie subject is fnxtiy iriewed, I do not 
despair of convincing the House that the reiuittanee of a sum to 
the Emperor, instead of obstructing and impeding the influx of 
cinh into the kingdom, will acederate and increase it. I will 
grant that, if coUateral circumstances did not vary, the balance 
in our favour would be diminished precisely in proportion to the 
sum sent Ed>road. But will it be amytaded, that abandoning an 
ally would have no effect upon the markets of Europe, and liiat 
su6h a step, were it taken by this country, would not influoice ^ 
any of the avenues of hef commerce ? Such a position is so i^b- . 
6urd and untenable, that it would be an ins«lt on the good sense 
df the House to-ftpend their time in combating it. But a profit- 
able trade depends not only on the state of the purchaser to 
receive, but of the seller to send. And need I ask what ^ect it ^ 
weuld have upon the aeal, the spirit, the industry, and, conse- 
^uoitly, the trade and manufacturesof the country, were our 
coasts to be incessantly threatened by the whole concentred force 
of Frftnee, which would be the case were the Emperor obliged, 
in consequence of our refusing to aid him with money, to con- 
cliMto a separate peace with our common enemy ? When the 
subject, therefore, is viewed in this light, who is so short-sighted 
as n6t td see, that Uie inconvenience which may arise from pre- 
sent exertion would be mudi more than counterbalanced by the 
pressure of subsequent events ? If Uie argument be admitted in 
one case, there is no possible case to which it may not be 
applied. In short, it may be argued upon the same grounds, 
that, as soon as you experience the dtficulties arising from a 
drasn ci cash, you must give up aU 3rour foreign connections, 
an4, upon this prhiciple^ you ought to withdraw your protectioki 
from all your possessions in the East and Wen Indies. Of these 
p6saessions, for instance, it might be said, «« True, they have 
been accounted extremely valuable, ^ey have yielded great pro- 
£tS{ the produce of them hid formed a great ^tiole of commerce, 
and been the cause of a vast influx of wealth into the country, 
but in time of war ttey j^ol iUb «o an expense ; we will save 
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therefore in future the expense of protection." But how? By 
sacrificing all the present and future advantages which might flow 
iVom the possession of them. Precisely the same argument will 
apply to an ally. 

But if the reasoning is just in the view of procuring an influx 
of cash from abroad, how much stronger is it in the view of pro* 
moting circulation at home, which is fully as necessary for the 
restoration of the credit of the bank as the other ! If our foreign 
commerce would be affected by the abandonment of an ally, how 
« mudi more would our internal situation be affected by the pres^ 
sure which would naturally result from an enemy increasing in 
strength in a direct ratio to our inability to resist his efforts ? 
Would not the natural consequence be a new alarm, accompa- 
nied with a disposition to hoard? And thus the immediate 
cause of the mischief would be maewed. I tn»t that, though 
there might be some cause for the late alarm, it is now almost 
gone by ; and I ^m convinced, -that the more the state of die 
country is enquired into, the less ground there is for despond- 
ency, or the apprehension of any danger which En^ishmen 
may not boldly me^ with the fortitude which belongs to the 
national character. While our <^ect is hpwever to remove 
alarm, and to restore the public credit, is it wise or prud^it to 
court a greater alarm? Can it be expected that the effects of 
die greater would be less serious tlum of the slighter alann, or 
lliat even the same effects would not do much more harm? 
Those, then, who look to the r^toration c£ pid>lic credit m the 
ba»k of England as their fkvourhe object, should be die last 
persons to counteract a measure wiiich has «i obvious tendency 
to pmduoe tliat event to which their wii^es and their endeavours 
tende and how the honourable gendeman can claim die benefit 
of the argument drawn from his subject, I have yet to ieam, 
nor can I even guess. 

There is still another topic \eh, upon whidi I feel myself im- 
pelled to say a few words, namely, the addhaonal security that 
would be given to credit by the restoration of peace. Whether 
the best mode of obtaimng peace is to run the risk of losing the 
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aid of the Emperor, is a question upon which there exists but 
h'ttle doubt. We have seen long ago that the uniform object of 
the enemy's policy has been to disunite us from our ally. This 
design has manifested itself in the course of several negotiations 
and discussions, and we have seen a similar policy too success- 
fully practised with other powers who were formerly leagued with 
us against France, and who have been seduced, some into a neu^ 
trality, others into open hostility against us. She has publicly 
and repeatedly declared her wish to make a separate peace with ' 
Austria, that she might be enabled to dictate terms to us, or to ' 
carry on the war against this country with greater effect. It is 
but very lately that we have heard that France has, a short time 
ago, made distinct overtures of peace to the Emperor to the 
exclusion of this country, and that he, with his accustomed 
honour and good faith, instead of accepting of them^ commu- 
nicated them to the court of St. James's, and renewed his 
declaration to the enemy, that he would not conclude a peace 
except in conjunction with Great Britain, justly persuaded that 
no peace can be concluded on a permanent foundation, but one 
fouiKled upon a due regard to the individual claims^ and the 
common interests of the different powers of Europe. 

Putting apart, therefore, the obligations of gratitude and 
honour, it must be obvious to every one whose views are not 
confined within the narrowest and most contracted limits, that 
the best mode of attaining the desirable object of peace is^ to per- 
severe in making a common cause with the Emperor, and aiding 
him with those means which his own dominions do not furnish, 
but with which the resources of this country enable us to supply 
him. It is for this House to determine whether they will give 
success to the intrigues of the enemy, which have hitherto been 
frustrated by tlie fidelity and magnanimity of our ally, or whether 
they will persevere in those measures, which are most likely to 
bring the contest to a safe and honourable issue. To their judg- 
ment and their spirit I leave the decision, convinced that they 
will act in a manner becoming the representatives of a great and 
powerful nation. On these grounds I think there is no use in 
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countenancing the present measure, and as it does not commit 
the House to give any opinion upon the subject^ I shs^ll give it 
my negative. 

The resolution was negatived, 

Ayes 87 

Noes.... 266 



May 26. 1797. 



Mr. Grey, in pursuance of the notice he had previously given, thia 
day brought forward his proposition for a Reform in Parliament, con- 
cluding his speech with moving, for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
representation of the people in the House of Commons. 

After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Erskine, Mr. Pitt rose : 

Feeling, Sir, as I do, the danger with which the present pro- 
position is attended, upon the grounds upon which it has been 
supported, and in the circumstances in which it has been brought 
forward, I am very desirous, as early as possible in the debate, 
to state the reasons by which I am determmed to give it my most 
decided opposition. The honourable gentleman who introduced 
die motion, began with disclaiming very distinctly, and, as far 
as he went, very satisfactorily, all those abstract principles of 
imprescriptible right, all those doctrines of the rights of man, on 
which those without doors, who are most eager in their profes- 
sions of attachment to the cause which he now supports, rest the 
propriety of their demand, and upon which alone they would be 
contented with any species of parliamentary reform. The 
honourable gentleman denies the truth of that principle which 
prescribes any particular form of government, as that which is 
essential to freedom ; or that universal suffrage is necessary to civil 
liberty ; or that it even must depend upon that light which the 
-revolution of France has let in upon. the world, but from which, 
however, he derives hopes of so much advantage to the general 
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happiness of mankind* But, in disclaiming these views of the 
question, and in placing it upon the footing of the practical 
benefit it was calculated to produce, the honourable gentlensfin 
did not state all the considerations by which the conduct o£ a 
wise statesman was to be regulated, and the judgment of an 
upright senator to be guided. The question is not merely, 
whether some alteration might or might not be attended with 
advantage ; but it is the degree of advantage which that altera- 
tion is likely to effect in the shape in which it is introduced ; the 
mischief which may be occasioned from not adopting the mea- 
sure, and the chance, on the other hand, of producing by the 
alteration an effect upon those to whom you give way, very dif- 
ferent from that which had induced you to hazard the experiment. 
These are the considerations which the subject ought to embrace^ 
and the views upon which impartial men mu^t decide. 

Before we adopt the conclusions of the right honourable gen- 
tleman, we have a right, it is even imposed upon us as a duty, 
to take into our view as a leading object, what probabili^ there 
is by encouraging the particular mode of attatoing that .uaioQ» 
or of effecting that separation of the friends of moderate refonaa, 
and the determined enemies to the constiiutioii, which they 
conceive it calculated to produce ; we must consider the danger 
of introducing an evil of a much greater magnitude Uian that 
we are now desirous to repair ; and how hr it is prudent to give 
an opening for those principles which aim at noUiing kss than 
the total annihilation of the constitution. The learned gentle- 
man who seconded the motion said, that those who fomerly 
supported parliamentary reform had sown the seeds of ^at 
eagerness for parliamentary reform, whidh waa now iisjpiaytif 
and of the principles on which it was now pressed ; he dtsdcs that 
those, who have ever supported the cause of parliamentary refoim 
upon grounds of practical advantage, must not oppose tboie 
who have nothing in common with them, but die name of vaforaiy 
making that the cover for objects widely different, in ofder to 
support that pret^ftee which they assume upon principies diame- 
trtc^fy opposite to those upon which the true friends to the 
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cudse of reform t^er proctBoded. 'Will the honourable gentleman 
who made, or the learned gentleman who seconded the motion, 
aay, that those men who contend, as an indispehsable point, fbr 
universal suffirage; -^ that those who hold doctrines Which go to 
the extinction of every branch of the constitildon, because they 
think it convenient to avail themselves of the pretence of parlia* 
mentary reform, as the first rtep towards the attaiatiient of their 
own views, and as facilitating their progress ; — that those who, 
though the J condescended to take advantage of the co-operation 
of those who support the cause of reform in this House, yet have 
never applied to parliament, and who would not even receive 
as a boon, what they contend fbr as a right;— can it seriously be 
s&itd, that such men as these have embanked in the cause, or 
have proceeded on the princqpleb of Uiose, who upon far dilPe* 
rent grounds, and for far different objects, have moved tliis 
important question? Will they say, that those men have 
adopted the principles, or followed the course, of those who for- 
merly have £^itated the cause of reform, who have avowedly 
borrowed their politicad creed fVom the doctrines of the Rights 
of Man, from the writings of Tliomas Paine, #Oiiia the monstrooe 
and detestable system of tive Fk^nch Jacobins and affiliated 
societies, from that proud, shallow, and presumptuous philoso- 
phy, which, pretending to communicate new lights to mankind, 
has carried theoretical absurdity higher llian the wild imagi*- 
nations of the most extravagant visionanes ever conceived, and 
fcanried practical evil to an extent which no suge or histoi^ h^ 
equalled ? Win it be said that those men pursued only that 
practical advantage, which' a reform upon |>rinciples consonant 
to l^e British constitution was cdculated to afford, who saw 
without emotion the detestable theories of the jacobins deve- 
loped in the destructive ravi^ which marked their progress, and 
Iheir practical effects in the bloody trsgeiHes which were acted 
On die theatre d£ France, and who still adhered to their system 
Of indefeasible right, when they saw sudi overwhelming proOis of 
its theoretical falsehood, ftnd of its baleful tendency ? Will it be 
beMeved that those men are actuated by principles consonant 
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to the spirit of the British conaritution, who, with the ex- 
ception of the pretence of parUameiitary refomi, adopted all 
the fonii» of French political sjUeme, who followed them 
through all their consequences, who looked upon the ravage 
which they spread through all laws, religion, and property, 
without shrinking A'om their practical effect, and who deemed 
the hon-MV with which it was attended, as the triumphs of their 
system ? Can we believe, that men who remained Unmoved by the 
dismal example which their priaciples had produced, whose pre- 
tensions roseand fell with the success or the decline of jacohimsm 
in every part of the world, were ever actuated by a similarity of 
motives and of objects, with those who prosecuted the cause of 
reform as a practical advantage, and maintained it upon consti- 
tutional views ? The utmost point of difference, indeed, that 
ever subsisted between those who supported, and those who 
opposed the question of reform, previous to the French revolu- 
tion, which forms a new era in politics, and in the history of the 
world, was union and concert in comparison with the views of 
those who maintained that question upon grounds of expediency, 
and those who assert it as a matter of right. 

The question then was, with those who contended for reform 

on grounds of. expediency, whether the means proposed were 

catculfUed to infuse new vigour into the constitution ? The ob> 

ject with those who affect a parliamentary reform upon French 

principles, is the shortest way to compass its utter destruction. 

From the period when the new and alarming era of the French 

revolution broke in upon the world, itnd the doctrines which it 

_!._.._ J jijj^ light laid hold of the minds of men, I found that 

jnds upon which the question rested were essentially and 

^ntally altered. Whatever may have been my former 

am I to be told that I am inconsistent, if I feel that it 

ient to forego the advantage which any alteration may be 

ed to produce, rathtr thun aiFord an inlet to principles 

ich no compromise can be made ; rather than hazard 

r annihilation of a system under which this country has 

cd in Us prosperity, by which it has been supportfd in 
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its adversity, and by the energy and vigour of which it has been 
enabled to recover from the difficulties and distresses, with 
which it has had to contend ? In the warmth of argument upon 
this subject, the honourd[>le and learned gentleman has con- 
ceived himself at liberty to assume a proposition, which was not 
only unsupported by reasoning, but even contradicted by his 
own statements. The learned gentleman assumed that it was 
necessary to adopt the moderate reform proposed, in order to 
separate those whom such a plan would satisfy, from those who 
would be satisfied with none ; but who, I contend, by means of 
this, would only labour to attain the complete object of their 
wishes in the annihilation of the constitution. Those men who 
treat parliament as an usurpation, and monarchy as an invasion 
of the rights of man, would not receive a reform which was not 
the recognition of their right, and which they would consider 
as vitiated if conveyed in any other shape. Though such men had 
availed themselves of the aid of those who supported parliamen- 
tary reform on other grounds, would they be contented with this 
species of reform as an ultimate object ? 

But does the honourable and learned gentleman mean to 
assume that those who are the friends of moderate reform, (and 
I know not how such a wish has been expressed at all,) must 
remain confounded with those whom no reform will satisfy, un- 
less some measure like the present is adopted ? Where has such 
a wish for moderate reform been expressed ? If those who are 
even thought to entertain sentiments favourable to that cause^ 
have cherished them in silence, if they have abstained from 
pressing them at a moment when they would have served only to 
promote the views of those who wished to' annihilate not to 
reform, is it to be apprehended that any ill effects will ensue, 
unless you adopt some expedient to distinguish the moderate 
reformer from the desperate foe? Yet this is the main argu- 
ment of the learned gentleman, which he has put into a thousand 
different shapes. I do not believe, however, that the temper 
of moderate reformers will lead them to make common cause 
with the irreconcilable enemies of the constitution. If tl)ere 
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are really many who may be ranked as moderate reformers, it is 
at least probd[>le dMC they feel the force of tlie danger which I 
have stated ; that they Mvk it wiser to check their wicihies than 
to risk the inlet Of jacobin principles, and the imprudence of 
ajffi^ding to the enemiee of the constitutiOki the means of accom- 
plishing its destni^ion. Has there been, however, any decisive 
manifestation of their desires, or is diere reason to believe tlrat, 
disappointed in their wishes, they will be immediately drivoft 
beyond the bounds of daty to the constitution? If there is no 
security that those, whose views hare already pointed beyond 
reform, win be recalled to better senthnents, if there are even 
certain gronnds to believe that they will merely employ any 
reform that may be introduced, as a step towards realiaiiig their 
own system, upon what pretence can the present measure be 
held out as calculated to reconcile those m^n to the constitution? 
From the conduct of gentlemen on the other side, it is obvious 
that they do not conceive any decisive manifestation of the wishes 
of the people for a moderate reform being now introduced, to have 
taken place. My reason for sucli an o^nnion is this.: we have 
seen that the gentlemen in opposition have not been deficient in 
their efibrts to procure every expression of the public concur- 
rence in the objects for which they have contended. From their 
own account these eibvts have not been unsuccessful; but, 
supposmg that no e^rts of theirs had been employed, and that 
to the spontaneous impulse of the people themselves are to 
be ascribed the petitions which have been voted in differeut 
quarters, to a degree indeed, in their opinion, to deci4e the 
isenseof the country to be in favour of an immediate peace, and 
the remcNr^ <ff ministers, it follows, that those who have pre- 
sent^ stich petkionsbave bfot felt, or the exertions of opposition 
have not been able to e^toit^, any expression of that optnion 
they have so often urged, that no ^change of men, without a 
•change of system, would lead to any permanent good. 

ft doeft nort appear ^en, diat there is any^all upon the House 
to adopt n metuufe which, so far from being necesswy to saitisfy 
tntsb friendly to « moderate refosfti, they hwre not, in any ehape. 
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exptessed a wish to obtain. Before the practical expediency of 
this measure^ then, comes to be discussed, the practical necessity 
of such a measure must be established. In this proof, however, 
tiie honourable and learned gentlemen have failed ; I need not, 
dierefore, go into the state of the country to refute the state- 
ments of the honourable gentlemen. Indeed, I must observe 
that every thing urged upon this topic was aothmg more than 
ibssertion. The calamities and difficulties under which the 
country labours, the war with France and inroads upon the con- 
stitution, the provision of public expenditure, were the topics 
upon which they insisted, and which they said would have been 
avoided if parliamentary reform had formerly been adopted. I 
boldly contend, however, that in the origin of the war, in the 
efforts to an upparalleled extent which the novelty of the contest, 
and the nature of the enemy, forced us to exert; that in what 
they call inroads, and which we contend were necessary bul- 
warks for the defence of the constitution, the feelings of the 
people went uniformly along with the proceedings pf parlia- 
ment. I will venture to assert, without the fear of contradic- 
tion, that in no time when the tide of prosperity began to turn in 
favour of this country, when the nation began to recover from 
the struggles and from the burdens of the American war, when, 
year after year, the sources of public wealth and individual 
happiness were increasing and extending, had the functions of 
parliament been more congenial to the feelings of the people, 
than in the painful yet necessary struggles to which we were 
obliged to submit in the present contest. That the nation has 
suffered, during the progress of the war, many and serious cala- 
mities, I do not dispute ; calamities, however, much less severe 
in their effects than those which have been undergone by coun- 
tries acting upon a different system. 

It has indeed been urged, and with no ordinary degree of per- 
severance, that the voice of the nation is against the proceedings 
of government : that, however, is more a matter of opinion 
than of fact; and every man will naturally judge of the Credit 
that ought to attach to such an assertion, from the sentiments 
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which ar* eiqiriifad in the cirole #f hia Ofm ac^uainian^ey 9»A 
ham hi$ ^mwnmI en^ uirieft mi Uw luli^. But I will uBdertake- 
to lay, tiMit at t|ie present mmn»Uf amUlal all the cUffieulti^ m^ 
ettbafraMineatt, unavoidably oocasiooed by Ihe vigor^iw f^a^ 
cutiOB ef h^ttilitieft, the ftysteni punned by pariiameot m 9^^ 
port of the measures ef govemmeiit is the aytSeoi of the people;; 
aatid pariiament at ao period posaessed m a more ample degree 
the confidence of the coimtry than it doea nov» [Here Mr* Fox. 
showed some signs of dissent.] The honourable gentleman may 
be disposed to controvert this opinion) but I am sure be cannot 
maintain die contrary with more sineerity or widi more perfect 
conviction than I advance what I now as^rt* The ri^t honour*' 
able gentlemttn, the House will reoc^lect, was accustomed to as- 
sert last session of parliament, with espial boldness and vehemence 
as now, that the sense of the country was against the system of 
ministers. Good God! where can the honourable gentleman 
have lived ? ' In what remote comer of the country can he have 
passed his time ? What great public question can he state, upon 
which the public have not evinced a great degree of interest, a» 
great as that shown upon any former occasion ? On the contrary^ 
if ever there was a period which we should select, as the one 
in which the attention of the public was the most turned to pub-^ 
He affkirs, it was precisely that period in which the learned 
gentleman has described the public to have lost aH interest in> 
the deliberations of parliament. ^ 

I know it is maintained that parliament does not r^esent the 
great body of the nation, and that the result of general elections- 
gives no striking character or impressive fbature of the senti- 
ments of the people : but I desire it may also be recoUected,^ 
whether there are not .many leading htstances and particular cif* 
cumstances attendant on general elections, that go strongly to 
express the opinion entertained by the o^ns^uent body ; and^ 
taking up the consideration in that point of view, I do insist, 
and am convinced tfie position cannot be objected to, that the 
approbation given by those who Imd been members of the last 
parliament, to the commencement and prosecuticm of the war> 
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were dfrdtig' and p^ite^vit ree^mmenfdMidi^iif i«i fMeiV Ibf^Mir ai «tt0» 
Ittte g(»i6flil OeMtMi. I Kriff i^if ^ H^trA^^m, pmmkkg fbii^lirguw 

tlon asr li has befen stated atrd t^cdtttmttid^ fty tfifr'hoflhdtiipabfe* 
gentUttiatt. ♦ J wiff defeJre th6 honcnifiiM* grtttFeiftArt ymi^t& 
look fbf an in&tant to his bwii statemeM tf th** ph^xwdt dcMI-- 
tioftal representfttiort of ttie cbutitics, afttf tfteir UtAi^My dechte^ 
whether he baft atTguef that the ^eni»e b# ^d pedpl^ i*k» #k^ ^ it 
gteat degree to tre collect^ at geiieral d^tSdM ? It isr Ml^ict^ 
in that statetneht, td extend th& liuteb^ of ^jottftff itortfibi!** 
from ninety-twro to one httndf ed atid thtrtj^en-, Ht&VLiigtaet^mkittt 
therefore, did Hdt cdhgiit df matiy : and doet the Ik^Myaur^IlEf^ 
gentleman intend to except the idti^4Wo fyttn^r mmi^eis yy& 
general proscrlptidn ? dr will he pretend to i^y, lh*ttte system 
of countieiS, as ft stands at prtsent in pdiirt df rfejhTBifettt^drf^ 
goes for nothing ? Certainly he dtondt tnidWike to nGM,nt& 
such an argument, and so evidently fnconsiStent wl^ hris trwri^ 
plan of reform. If, therefore, the me hiindred am* ihirtttei^ 
members propdsed by the hdnounibli^ geftthfeniaii to tepteiseht 
the counties, would express tfce true setwe df tfte i^etJpfe, it can- 
not be denied dn the same grounds, tftat the ttiiiety-twd whor 
were elected b^ theri' eotistftuefati, were i^ a very 6d*rtMend)fe* 
propoition the di^gdtik df the jJuMfc dpfefoiil.* The Ar^lAeniM 
therefore adduced by the hdnddmMif gehtfefiidtt go agiiKst- hk' 
own declaration, that the sense of A^ jyedpte was ridt kfie^ttiste- 
of parliament ; and that senspe had befcw* Alt/ Maiiifet*' h^ 
favour of the war at the general efeciidtts. SJnee, tljefefere, t 
recollect the former dfectaraddtt of tRehtmtmi^egeittdetttaft it^ 
the end of the last session of pai^iamcftt, thatpiirilamtJnlfdfa'ttd^: 
possess the confidence df the pddpWj ath t td be discouraged^ 
now, after the general electron, frotii sayiftg that tfrey adiially 
did enjoy that cdttfldeAce? Btftthat fs not the dttly itateittefte 
which I can mate ki ju6fification of thjff asiEtertfdn; I tWll apped^ 
to the proceecfirigs in great and poptrfdtis citfetf, is welFasift i!he 
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city of Londoiiy in which the cpinioiiB <ff gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, with respect to parliament not possessing 
the confidence of the people, were as strmigly refuted, on a fiur 
poll, by a vast majority of the electors, as by the elections for 
the counties to which he has referred. It consequently i^pears 
that the honourable gentleman has not specific ground to pro- 
ceed on ; and that he has toUdly fiuled in the foundation of his 
assertion, that parliament does not enjoy the public confidence. 
The learned ^gentleman has, in the fiuiciful flights of his elo- 
quence, pushed his objects fiurther than his honourable fiiend ; 
for he has not only said, dmt parliament has lost the confidence 
of the peo^e, but that the proceedings of parliament ha^e no 
efiect whatever on the public mind. 

The learned gentleman, however, wished to unite two classes 
of persons very opposite in their pursuits. He desires to recon- 
cile those, who by the very nature of their principles are alto- 
gether irreconcileable; those whose political doctrines are known 
to be inimical to legal government, and those who are distin- 
guished hy the moderation of their tenets. With respect to the 
moderates, it c6\M notpe toominutely attended to by the House, 
that they propose no plan of reform whatever ; that they perfer 
no complaints ; that they set out with no petition on thi^ subject; 
and is it proper or reasonable that the House should ^>onta- 
neously give what had not been even demanded ? With regard to 
the other persons alluded to by the learnedgentleman, the House, 
by agreeing to what has been urged in their fiivour, would give 
them not merely what they claim, but what they demand as an 
absolute ri^ht, and what is in reality the first step to the accom- 
plishment of their real views. That the present moment should 
be a time for the measure of r^orm appears rather inconsistentt 
when it is admitted by the learned gentleman himself that radical 
discont^t is (Hreval^t in the country, and when it is undeniable, 
that^he men who talk of liberty aim merely at licentiousness, 
and set up the name of reform as a disguise to mask their re- 
volutionary projects, and as the first step to their acknowledged 
system of innovation. Concessions to such men, at sudi a time, 
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would be impolitic, would be fktal, would be absurd*. The House 
also* by agreeing to the arguments of the learned gentleman, 
would grant what coidd not be of any use to one set of men, and 
what would be productive of great misdiief to the other descrip>- 
tion. Such concessions, I will maintain> are not warranted by the 
sound maxims of philosophy, nor 1^ be measured* by the numerous 
examples drown from the history of the world. 

The honounrf>le gentleman* has talked highly of the bkssingrs 
which are to result to mankind fromtheestabHsfament of French 
liberty; and because new Hgfats have iqqpeared to set off the doc** 
trine of fr^om, this House is therefore ta alter tibeir principles 
of govemmentf and to accommodate themselves tathe new order 
of things. The system of French liberty is represented as a new 
light diffusing itself over all the worid, and spreading in every 
region happiness and improvement. Good God ( is the House to 
be told, after Ihe benefits which have b^en derived firom the revo*- 
lution in this country^ that other and more essential benefits are 
to be added by adc^ting the principles of the French revolution ? 
From such lights, however, I hope we shall ever protect thb con- 
stitution, as against principles inoMisistent with any government. 
If we are to be relieved from any evils under whidi we may at 
present labour, by means of this new light, I for one beg leave 
ta enter my solemn protest against the idea. The doctrines upon 
which it is founded, are, as I have already said, fidse, shallowr 
and presumptuous, more absurd than the most pestilent theoriea 
that were ever engendered by the disordered imagination of man ; 
more hostile to the real interests of mankind, to national prospe* ' 
rity, to in^vidaal happiness, , to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, than any tyranny by which the human species was ever 
afflicted. And, for tlus new luminary, shall we abandon the 
polar star of the British constitution, by which we have beeot 
kd to happiness and glory, by which the country has supported^ 
every danger, which it has been called upon to encounter^ 

* Mr. Gwy.. 
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410^ tmn sufimdr 10 «vei>f 4iAoiikir bf whuA il b» beta 
•Mallei? 

Biit»ii)iie|Miukot df thew gsneml frounds on which I bftve 
.^ppflMd ftlni<9Miof)>I.hav0 iwdiffBiikgrin ftHHang that the fisr- 
tkntor ncMttM appom iiiriile t« to nmigr «lijeolion8» tbit in no 
dprwffnnrtgs ^oirfd 1 ha¥e gt«e» it p y m tert» Indeed I could 
as little concur in te phm ^ tha faonmraUe gcntionan fa in a 
•pnyoaal for iHtpnteaal tafiufpac ham nt:$(r k wiffsnmdwu to that 
ajatem I dnH «at 4iinf dittoM* Whm .honoacable gentlenia»^ on 
« i^nmr acciiiBkH km avd, that ht irauhi ivthar haira uniireiaal 
anftage ^haa no yt^bon^ The Irarnsd 9ontleaian> iww^^ar, 
fliaaMv-nniaataal a uftfo , ithaii ai a wiad as a mafttar «if 
Oartakdy^ hidstd^ fioate "people have meaaon to eaaiplian at the 
taaiBed ganilenaa'WhQ) i^>tiq)pofting a phai oftalbniiaii gvounds 
of pcaeiical ndvlaita^a^ refuses that uqivetaai s«iiiTttge to wUoh 
hn has noubjieotiDn on fwaeCteal grOvnds, mentf beoavwo it is 
asked as a ixMrtter e£ ri^ht. He miU, haw^veg^ find it diff otdt M 
tasaaatte that praAtieal expfa^iaaoe adth the n^ir light of geiieval 
fneadom ariMsh fits «o lunexpeetfdty broken in upon the world, 
^Xte^propasttfoii, howeRrer, tsoekher mere nor Jess than, with 
the aflccoptioti of 00^ Mh, to abaliah the whole aystem of the 
aspeisantalieR ^f th^i covintrj^ aj it has toen ibnacd by oharter 
ar ^ padiamentaty anpwigement, as it haa been moulded 1^ time 
^wdaasperbaee, as it hsa beea blended with our manners aad 
aaitmtia, *^theut regard to the rights «r ooaapaaaBtions, artp the 
gaaeraL elCsct of modificatiansw All these are to be swept a^ay^ 
aad a-nuatrmoid eeale of reprcsentatiaii to be euhstiliited in ite 
pkee ; the country is to be divided into dis^rieSsvasai eaery^Misni 
holder, paying taxes, is to Yote ; thus a system woald be iasron 
4it6ed Httle short of uaiversai suffrage. On what experienee^ on 
what praetice is thisgigantip soak ^minieriad rtpreaenfeatiente 
be iatrodueed ? In fisrmer plans the variety of thflf abides of 
i^y aatfitai ion was sdauttad to ha pnio^ haw mu^ bati^r tia^a 
and circumstances may mould and regulate representation than 
any institutions founded on teaSol^gis a priori, and how neces- 
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^mty k WAS ^ give yr^ %q lb« iSects of such experleace. It is 
not die harsh tltliforoiiiy ofprineiples, each pushed to its extreme, 
lint the general e6ni|riau#n arisia§ out of the various shades, 
wfaieh foHm tlie handoily of the representation, and the precti- 
<$1 exeeUeRee of the o#nstkutftoa^ capable of inoproviog kself 
coBsistei^ with its funJameattd principles. Who will say that 
thiah^«liM morietj imy Ml have contributed to the advantage 
of the whole ? That system was practical, a»d experience has 
confirmed the excellence of it, hut the present plan goes the 
whole length of destroying all the existing represefltatiMi, with 
the exception only of the cbunty members (why they alone are 
excepted I am at a loss to conceive), and bringing all to one 
system. Are the gentlemen who propose this system aware of 
the benefits resulting from a varied state of representation, and 
are they ready at once to resign them. 

It never was contended that the inequality of the representa- 
tion has been attended with any practical cGsi^dvantage, that the 
interest of Yorkshire was neglected because it sent only two 
members to parliament, or that Birmingham and Manchestei: ex- 
perienced any ill conseqiiences f^om having no representatives* 
How dees it appear that universal suffirage is better than if the 
right to wle be founded on niimerieal» or even alphabetical 
a^f attgemettt ? There is iio practice, ceH»dii}y ho nicdgaiied pnu> 
tice, for its basis. The experiment pro()osed is new, extensive^ 
overturning all the ancient system, and substitdting somethih^ 
tn its stead without aay theoretical advantage, or any practical 
veeooMpettdationb In the mixed rqsceeenlatien which now aub^ 
«28tt^ tl^e scot and lot e9ecti<»ns are those whieh h«ve been chcfeiy 
•objected to, and the honourable gentleman op^dsite>toiiie fbn* 
merly Agreed with me in opinion, that burgage tenures and smoll 
oorporations were even less exceptionable than open burghs wilb 
sBlidl y ii fi e ali opa. ¥ei this extensien of small ^uiilificationfl, 
ifrWA whieh ift haft been a gMMsral complaittt thai madi cenfalidn^ 
debauchery, and Ab«^e at ellectionis krbse, fbHite die j^dndpii 
Mature in the honoiirhble gentleiiiah^s pidn« 

l^oft these ^oundSf therefore, looking seriously at the situ- 

X 4 
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ation of the country, examining ftcts with attention^ imles» we 
Would seal our own dishonour^ unless we would belie the testis 
mony of our constituents, we must dissent from the reasons on 
which, the necessity of this pA>position is founded. We oaght 
to resist the specific plan^ wbdd^ the honouraUe gentleman has 
offered, unless we would renounce the tried system of our 
representation, for a plan at once highly exceptionable in theory, 
and totally unsupported by experience.^ 

The nodoB was negatived ; 

Ayes 91 

Noe^ 256 



June 2. 1797. 



Miu Pitt moved the order of the day for taking into consideration 
His Majest/s message relative to the Mutiny in the Fleet — 

« GEORGE R. 
^ It is with the deepest concern His Majesty acquaints the House of 
Commons, that the conduct of the crews of some of his ships bow at the 
Kore, in persisting in the most violent and treasonable acts of madny 
and disobedience, notwithstanding the fuB eztensioB to them of all th^ 
benefits which had been accepted with gratitude l^ the rest of His 
Majesty's fleet, and notwithstanding the repeated offers of His Majesty's 
gracious pardon, on their retmning to their duty, have compelled His 
Majesty to call on all his faithfiil suhjectfi to give their utmost assistance 
1 n represdng sudi dangerous and cruninal proceedings. His Mi^esty ha* 
cBi^ected a copy of the prodamatibn which he has issued for this pmpoie, 
to be laid before the House; and he cannot doubt that his pariiament 
wiU adopt} with readiness and decision, every measure which can tend, 
at this important conjuncture, tO provide for the public security. And 
His Majesty particularly recommends it to the consideration of parlia- 
ment, to. make more effectual providon for the prevention and punish- 
ment of all trmtorous attempts to exdte sedition and mutny in His 
Majesty's naval service; or to withdraw any part of His MajiBsty'tt 
forces^ by sea or land> from their duty and allejg^ce to him : and from 
that obedience and discipline which are so important to the prosperity 
and safety of the British empire. 

CR.** 
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The Message being read, Mr. Pitt spoke to the following effect : 

Important as the present occasion is, I feel that it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the House with along detail upon the 
subject of the gracious communication from the thr<me, which 
has now been read to us* By that communication we learn that 
all the benefit of His Majesty's gracious favour, which restored 
satis£M:tion to part of His Majesty's forces, was attended with 
every mark of duty and gratitude by that part, and was extended 
to the whole of His Majesty's fleet ; but that, nevertheless, there 
are now at the Nore deluded persons who have persisted in dis- 
obedience, and proceeded to open acts of mutiny and disorder, 
although all the same benefits have been allowed to them ; the 
same liberal allowance which was agreed upon by parliament, 
and His Majesty's most gracious pardon, have been offered to 
them in the same generous manner as it was to those who have 
returned to their duty. We have the mortification now to learn 
that mutiny is carried on to the most dangerous and criminal 
excess, to such a length, that the persons concerned in it have 
gone into open and undisguised hostility against His Majesty's 
forces acting under orders and commands from regular authority. 
Much as we must deplore such events, much as we must feel 
them as an aggravation of the public difficulties with which we 
have to contend, yet we must all feel it to be the duty of the 
House of Commons to show to its constituents, and to the world 
at large, that there is no difficulty which they will not meet 
with firmness and resolute decision ; that we will take measures 
to extricate the country from its difficulties in a manner that 
is worthy of the representatives of a great, a brave, a powerful, 
and a free people. I am persuaded that, under our present 
circumstances, w^ can have no hesitation in laying at the foot of 
the throne an address of assurance, that we will afford His Ma- 
jesty every effectual support in our power; that we will counter- 
act, as far as we can, so fatal an example as has, by the most 
consummate wickedness, been set to His Majesty's naval force; 
that we will show that we feel a just indignation against a con- 
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duct 60 unworthy oF, sq inconsistent with, the manly and gene- 
rous character of British seamen ; that we feel resehtment at so 
ungratefViI a return to the generosity of a HWral pai^liaiiitMt> and 
the mildness and benignity of an illustrfoite thtdiie. I trtwt, 
that we shall recoHect whbt tmr duty is m Mich a eonJtiAttwis ; 
I trust too, that as tht^se late proceedings ane ittteriy tep ng n m t 
to the real spirit of the British saUor, contWtrJr to the conduct 
which has established the glory of the BfftiA maty, awd thfe 
renown of the Britrsh nation, it wM appiE^f that It t^as not m 
the hearts of British seamen that such it)tltint)U9 prfiieiples orf- 
ginated. I trust that We shall show afscx, that tf tirere are 
among us those who are enemies to the flmd^^ehte! mtierest^ 
of thJs country, to its gh>ry, to its safety, drtd to fts existence 
as a nation, whose malignity Is directed to Hie honoitt and eten 
eicistence of our navy, who carry on theif dfeMlcal artifice by 
misrepresentation effects, to pervert the cK^dft^tions and ciMtnge 
the principles of the seamen, by histilling tefco their minds ftltee 
alarms and apprehensions, and prevail upon them tt^ do acts 
contrary to theli* Instinct, and that too When they arefittHed 
upon to contend whh an enemy-^I trttSt, I say, thirtifSle«5 
be among us such fbe«i, they may be detecited and deillt #flfc ai 
they deserve. Otlt* indignation should be nwi^ active tk^li^m 
the seducers than ^le seduced and mfegulded. 

Whether, acCbnling to the existing law againne the opeh 
attempts that we hdve Sisen made upon anbther btttndi df ftfs 
Majesty*s sefvifee to shake its loyalty, but which, fco the hotiow 
of that body, remains Unboved, and I trust kkntodveftWe^ we 
possess power' enough to putrlsh, a^ they desei^, feU«ll'#*fck«d 
oifidnderi^, may be a mattet pethaptt uf doubt I i^oH, M¥ri^et, 
Instantly proceed to that part of the rfecomnii^daHwl Ih Hfe 
Majesty's message, and to state ttay ideds upoh ^*e IftW ftgaihst 
person^ who shall excite His Majesty's forces td muthiy 6t ^' 
obedience. It h ftot necessary fbr me to enter now iHto parti- 
culars upoh that subject ; but 1 ffeel it my duty to declare, tftW 
if the addf esd wtoich 1 shall propose shMi meet, a* I fnf^ ttbd 
tonfidenriy t^ust It wHl, the Utiattimdus sense of tl4e ti^^t, I shiill 
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imjmdi^ely teots for Imw to Immg in a bill for tlie better 
|H:«V€iHi(m of th« «rifiie I hftre droftdj itateiL There it, I am 
penniaekdly i« iliis Houses bat one seme eithe i^reat guilt of this 
offence, of the notoriety of itJB praottcoy and of the danger 
of lis ooasaqtiences; ia short, there exii^ every ground upon 
wt^ pmoA law can be ajiplted to any ofience, vim. the misdiief 
of the act itself, and the frequency of its commission. The ve> 
in^ wkioh I nean to propose ior Uie oondderatieii of parlia- 
i]Miit> will, I trust, be sufficiently efficacious to attain its object, 
wttiiont o'ecstef^ng the moral guik and red malignity of the 
crieae. While, however, we all fbel it to be our duty to ettter 
on the considenition of such legislative provision, while parlia- 
fuent Is not wanting in its duty at such a crisis of public affldrs, 
I trust i^so that we ^all not be disappointed in our e)&pectatien 
of libe spirit of the public ooUectively or individually { that they 
wiU not be wanting in their exertions m such a crisis ; that ^ley 
will beaniraatedf collectively and individually, with a spirit that 
will give energy and efiect to their exertions ; that every man 
who boasts, and is worthy of the name of an Englishman, wiH 
stand fbrdi ia the metropolis, and in every part of the kingdom^ 
to minntain the authority of the laws, and enlbrof obedience to 
d|(em> to oppose and counteract the machinations of the disaf- 
fected, and to preserve a due principle of submissioii to kgal 
authority. I tnisi that all the inhabitants of the kingdom will 
UBite in one common deftence agmnst iMemal enemies^ to 
maintain the general security <yf die kingdom, by providing §of 
she local seoutfity of each panicalar district ; that we shtdl all 
eenember, that by so doing we shi^give the fuMesl soi^e to His 
Majesty's (brces against fiosotgit enemies> and also the fkllesi 
soope to the known valour and ttn4i*keii idoliiy oi the mjMtayy 
force of the kingdom against those wiko sbaH efeideavour to dis- 
iurb iu intSMial traaquWty« 8uoh ox« the prinoiples whkik I 
:^1, an4 ufMsu which I shall act §^ tnysolf, ind such are the 
principles, and will be the conduct, I hope, of every man in 
this llQuse and out af it ; ssxQh dx^ XIxq ^entim ^ts Aat ato im- 
planted in us all ; such the feelings that arc inherent in the 
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breast of every Engluhman. I should iasult the House by 
ahewiog that I distrusted its character, and the character of the 
country^ if I said more, and I should have neglected my duty if 
I had said less* I now move, Sir, 

*^ That an humble address be presented to His Majesty to 
return His Majesty the thanks of this House for his most gracious 
message: 

^' To express to His Majesty the concern and indignation which 
we must feel in common with His Majesty, at the heinous and 
criminal conduct of the crews of some of His^ajesty.'s ships, not- 
withstanding the ofkr so repeatedly made to them of HisMajesty's 
most gracious pardon, and the proofii of the paternal regard of 
His Majesty, and of the liberality of piurliament, which they 
have received in common with the rest of His Majesty's fleet. 

^^ To assure His Majesty, that we are ready and determined to 
afford to His Majesty our utmost assistance in repressing such 
dangerous aud criminal proceedings, and to adopt every measure 
which can tend, at this conjuncture, to provide for the public 
security : with this view we shall proceed, without delay, in 
pursuance of the recommendation of .His Majesty, to consider of 
such further provision as it may be necessary to make, for the 
more effisctual prevention and punidiment of all traitorous at- 
tempts to excite mutiny in any part of His Majesty's forces, or 
to withdraw them from their duty and allegiance, and from that 
obedienpe and discipline which are so important to the pros* 
perity and the safety of the British Empire : 

** That we have the fullest reliance, that all His Majesty's 
faithful subjects, from sentiments of loyalty and attachment to 
His Majesty, and a just anxiety for their dearest interests, will 
be eager to manifest, at so impcnrtant a crisis, a full determination 
to contribute, on every occasion, tiieir utmost exertions for the 
support of legal authority, the maintenance of peace and order, 
and th^ general protection and defence of His Majesty's king- 
doms." 

The potion on the wMreHwas put and i^reedto neminecoatradioentc^ 

9 
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NaoemberlO. 1797. 

The order of the day being read for the House to take into consider- 
4ition the papers which had been laid before them by His Majesty's di« 
roction, relative to the late n^otiation at Lisle, and the address of the 
House of Lords being also read, Mr. Diuidas moved *' that the House do 
concur with Their Lordships in that address.'* 

After Sir John Sinclair and Lord Temple had spoken, the former 
(of whom moved an amendment to the address, 

Mr. Pitt rose, and delivered his sentiments as follows : 



sSir— Having come to this House, with the firm persuasion, that 
there never existed an occasion, when the unanimous concur- 
rence of the House might be more justly expected than on a pro- 
posal to agree in the sentiments con1;ained in the address which 
has been read, I must confess myself considerably disappointed, 
in some degree, even by the speech of my noble relation, (much 
as I rejoice in the testimony which he has given of his talents 
and abilities,) and still more by the speech of the honourable ba- 
jronet, and by the amendment which he has moved. 1 cannot 
Hgree with the noble lord in the extent to which he has stated 
his sentiments, that we ought to rejoice that peace was not made ; 
much less, Sir, can I feel desirous to accept, on the part of my 
self or my colleagues, either from my noble kinsman, or any 
other person, the approbation which he was pleased to express, 
of the manner in which we have concluded the negotiation. 
We have not concluded the negotiation — the negotiation has been 
coacluded by others ; we have not been suffered to continue it ; 
our claim to merit, if we have any, our claim to the approbation 
of our country is, that we persisted in every attempt to conduct 
that negotiation to a pacific termination, as long as our enemies 
left us, not the prospect, but the chance or possibility of doing so, 
coQsistentwith our honour, our dignity, andoursafety. Welament 
and deplore the disappointment of the sincere wishes which we 
felt, and of the earnest endeavours which we employed; yet we 
are far from suffering those sentiments to induce us to ^dopt the 
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unmaoly line of conduct that has been recommended by the ho- 
nourable baronet; this is not the Eiomeni to dwell only on our 
disappointment, to suppress our indignation, or to let our cou- 
'ng%j our constancy, and our determiiiation, beburieflui tht ex- 
pressions of unmanly fear, or unavaiHfig regret. BeHveeti thefeie 
two extremes it is, that I trust our conduct h directed; and In 
calling upon the Housft to join in sentiments betwen those ex- 
^emes, I do trust, that if we cannot have the unanimoiaiei opinion^ 
we shall have the geocn^ and ready coneurrtBee b«tli oi tke 
House and of the country. 

Sir, before I trouble the House, which I am not desirous of 
doing at length, with a fbw points which I wish to reeapiti^te, 
let me first call to your mhids the general nature of the amende 
ment which the hottourable baronet has, under these eifeum- 
stances, thought fit to propose, and the general nature of the 
observations by which he introduced it. He began wkh depforing 
the calamities of war, on the gen&rd\ topic, that all war i» eshb- 
mitous. Do I object to this sentiment ? No : but it is our bus!*- 
ness at a moment when we feel that the continuance of that wax* 
is owing to the animosity, the inoplacable animosity &f our ene*- 
my, to the inveterate and insatiable ambition of the present fi'Mt- 
tic government of France, not of the people of France, as the 
honourable baronet unjustly stated it — is it our business at that 
moment to content ourselves with merely lamenting in com- 
mon-place terms the calamities of war, and forgetting that it is 
part of the duty which, as representatives, of the people, we 
owe to our government and our country, to state that the con- 
tinuance of those evils upon ourselves, and upon Fr^ce too, is 
the fVuit only of the conduct of the enemy; that it is to be imputed 
to them, and not to us ? 

Sir, the papers which were ordered to be laid on tlie tMe 
have been in every gentleman's hand, and on the materials 
which they furnish we must be prepared to decide. CM 
there be a doubt, that all the ^vils of war, whatever *iiy he 
Aeir oonseiiuciices, are to be imputed sdlely to His M^sty^d 
enemies? Is there any man here prepared to deny, that (he 

II 
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delay in ev%7 stags of tbe iH^otiatlOD, and ita 4na) ruplure» 
are proved t» be owing to tho etasiiFe condact, the unwarrantaUe 
pretensions, the incHrdinate aoubkioo, and the koplaeable aai« 
mosity of the enemy ? i will shenly itnte what are the potaAi^ 
thou^ it is hardfy tteoietiary that I sheiild stitte theea, for Ihey 
sfeak IvoAfy &>r themaehesy on which I would reet that profio« 
sition ; but if there is any man who doubta it# is it the honiMiv* 
able baren^? Is it he who nahcs thia am^ndawnt^ leaving out 
erery thing that is honourable to thf chaiaictey of hia cmn 
ooa«try> and teeming te court aomer new cenplaisasce en the 
part of the Freneh diwctsory ?-^the hottowrahie baronet^ whey 
as soon as he has slated the nature of his amtndnieiit, auikes the 
fiiet part of his speedi a diarge agahist Hia Maj^ty'i mioiatergy 
fbf even having coaaoBKnoed the negotiation in the manner, 
and under tbe owcutnsiaaoes in whfoh they did connaenice it **^ 
who makes h» nent oharge> their having persevered m it, when 
Tiolatiens of form and practice were insisted upon i» the eaidiest 
stage of it ? Does he d^orer that the French govemroent, 
whinn we have accused with insincerity^ have been sineere frooa 
the beginnbg to the end of the negotiation? Or, aiiier fcavkif 
accused His Mqesly's ministers finr eommeneing apd pesseTenng 
in it, is the honourable baronet so air^ld of being misconstrued 
into an idea of smiaiiosity agaMsl the people of France, dMU he 
muat disguise the truth, must do injustice to the eharaeter and 
cause of his owtt CMtutry, and leave uneoiplained lAie cause of 
the continoanoe of this great oentest ? Let ue be pfepaved te 
probe that question to the bottom, to fovm our opinien upon H, 
and to render our eoaduct cottfonnable |o that ^anicm. TMb 
i conceive to be a manly ooMhiet, and, espeeia^y at en^ a 
moment, te be the indiiyencnbte duty of the House. B«t let 
nm the honourable baronet hnnfine there is SMy gvoond IW 
his apprehension, thut by adbptii^ tba language of th# addiess^ 
which ascribes Uie coMhittance of the war to tbe ambition ef 
the enemy, we siiait declare » 9ym&ck of endless aptmosity 
between the Mtiens of Great Britahi and Fk«noe. I say dk«ctly 
the contrary, lie wh0 aerupieB to declare, that hi the present 
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moment the govenmieiit (^ France are acting as much in con- 
tradiction to the known withes of the Frendi natioD, as to the 
just pretensions and anxious wishes of the people of Great 
Britam— he who scruples to declare them the authors of this 
calamity, deprives us of the consdatory hope idbich we are 
inclined to cherish, of some future change of circumstances 
more fiiTourable to our wishes. 

It a melanoholy spectacle, indeed) to see in any country, 
and on the nun of any pretence of liberty however nominal, 
riiallow, or ddunve, a system of tyranny erected, the most 
galling, the most hcurrible, the most undisguised in all its parts 
and attributes that has stained the page of hi^ory, or disgraced 
the annals of the world ; but it would be much more unfortu- 
nate, if when we see that the same cause carries desolation 
through France, which extends disquiet and fermentation 
throttgli Europe, it would be worse, indeed, if we attributed 
to the nation of France that, which is to be attributed only to 
the unwarranted and usurped authority which involves them in 
misery, and would, if unresisted, involve Europe with them in 
one common ruin and destruction. Do we state this to be ani- 
mosity on the part of the people of France ? Do we state this 
in order to raise up an implacable spirit of animosity against that 
country ? Where is one word to that effect in the declaration to 
which the honourable gentleman has alluded ? He complains 
much of this declaration, because it tends to perpetuate animo- 
sity between two nations which one day or other must be at 
peace—- God grant that day maybe soonl But what does that 
dedaration express upon the subject? Poes itexpresSf that 
because the present existmg govtemment of France has acted as 
it has acted, we forego the wish or reiounce tl^ hope that some 
new situation may lead to happier consequences? On the con- 
trary, His Majesty's language is distinctly this; ^* While this 
determination continues to prevail on the part of his enemies, 
His H^esty's earnest wishes and endeavours to restise peace 
to his subjects must be fruitless; but his sentiments remain 
unaltered; he looks with anxious expectation to the mon^ent 
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when the government of France may show a temper and spirit 
in any degree corre^onding with his own.'' I wish to know 
whether words can be found in the English language which 
more expressly state the contrary sentiment to that which the . 
'honourable baronet imputes ; they not only disclaim animosity 
against the people of France in consequence of the conduct of its 
rulers, but do not go the length of declaring, that afler all this 
provocation, even with the present rulers, all treaty is imprac- 
ticable. Whether it is probable, that acting on the principles 
upon which they have acquired their power, and while that 
power continues, they will listen to any system of moderation or 
justice at home or abroad, it is not now necessary to discuss ; 
but for one, I desire to express my cordial concurrence in the 
sentiment, ^so pointedly expressed in that passage of the decla- 
ration, in which His Majesty, notwithstanding all the provocation 
he has received, and even after the recent successes, which, by 
the blessing of Providence, have attended his arms, declares his 
readiness to adhere to the same moderate terms and principles 
which he proposed at the time of our greatest difficulties, and 
to conclude peace on that ground, if it can now be obtained, 
even with this very government. 

I am sensible, that while I am endeavouring to vindicate His 
Majesty's servants against the charges of thehcmourable baronet, 
which are sufficiently, however, refuted by the early part of his 
own speech, I am incurring, in some degree, the censure of 
the noble lord to whom I before alluded* According to his 
principles and opinions, and of some few others in this country, 
it is matter of charge against us that we even harboup in our 
minds at this moment, a wish to conclude peace upon the terms 
which we think admissible with the present rulers of France. 
I am not one of those who can or will join In that sentiment. 
I have no difficulty in repeating what I stated before, that in 
their present spirit^ after what they have said, and still more^ 
after what they liave done, I can entertain little hope of so de- 
sirable an event. I have no hesitation in avowing, for it would 
be idleness and hypocrisy to conceal it, that for the sake of 
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lind in general, and to gratify those fendmentr which can 
never be eradicated ftom the httman heart, I should see irithr 
pleasure and satis^ictioo the tenninalton of a goYemneDt whose 
conduct and whose origin is such as we have seen that of the 
government of France : but that is not the object — that ou^t * 
not to be the principle of the war, whatever wish I nurjr eater-- 
tain in my own heart ; and whatever opinion I may think it 
£ur or manly to avow, I have no difficulty in stating, that, vio-- 
lent and odious as is the ebaracter of that government, I verily 
beHeve, in the present state ^ Europe^ that if we are not 
wanting to ourselves, ii^ by the Ueaaing of Frovidciice» our per-r 
severance, and our resoMroes, should enable us to makepeace^ 
with France upon terms in which we taint not our character, in- 
which we do not abandon the sourosa of mur wealthy the means- 
of our strength,' the defence of what we already possess ; if we 
maintain our equal pretensioosy and assert that sunk which we 
are entitled to hold among nations — - the nioment peaae can be 
crfitained on sudi terma, be the form of gavemmeBt in France 
what it may, peace is desirable, peaee is then anxiou^ to be 
sou|^t« But unless it is attained on such terms, there is wy 
extremity of war, there is no extremity of honouraMe contest,, 
that is not preferable to the name and pretence of peaee, if^iieh 
must be in reidfty a disgraceful capitidatioB» a base, an abject 
surrfi»der of every thing that constitutes the pride, the safety,^ 
and happiness of England. 

These, Sir, are the seiUimenis of ray mind on this leading^ 
point* and with tlieae sentiments I sfai^ my conduct betweeir 
^ Qontending opinions of the noble lord and of the honourable 
baronet. But tbn» is one observation of the honourable 
baronet on wfaieh I must now more particularly remaHc. He 
has discovered that we state the Directory of l^rance to have been 
1^ along insincere, and yet take morit for having commenced a 
negotialion, which we ought never to have commenced without 
being persuaded of their ttneerity. This supposed contradiction 
f €;^uifes but a few wordil to ex^in it. I beKeve that those who 
constitute the pr4*€nt gov«mment of France never were sincere 
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for a moment in th^ n^goti^ion: from all |he information I 
h^ve obtained, and from every ponjiectur^ I could form, I, for 
one, never was so duped as to believe them ipjucere ; but I did 
believe, and I thought I knew, th^t there was a ge^er^ prevai)-* 
ing wish for peace, and a predominant s^is^ of its necessity 
growing and confirming itself in France, apd founded on the 
most obvious and metst pressing motive?. I did see a spirit of 
reviving moderation gradually gaining ground^ and opening a 
way to the happiest alterations in the general system of that 
country ! I did believe that the violence of that portion of the 
^H^cutiv^ government, which^ by the late strange revolution of 
France, unhappily for France itself apd fW the world, h^ 
gained the ascendancy^ would have beep r^raiped within some 
boun^ls ; that apubition must give way jto reason ; th^t even 
phrepzy itself must be eontrplled ap<d goverp^^ by pec^ssity. 
These were the h^pes ppd exp^tadons I ^ptertained. ( 4M, 
notwithstanding, fp^l, thgt even from the outspt> ^^4 in every 
step of that negotiation, those who happily had pot yet the ful) 
pow^ to <:4H it short in the beginnmg, who dared not tru^t the 
public eye with the whole of their desigps, who could not ^vow 
all their prinei[^e8, upfortunptely, neverthelef^y did retain from 
the beginning power enough to control those who bad a better 
dispositicm ; to mix in every part of the pego|ialjon, which they 
could not then abruptly break off, whatever cppld impede, em-^ 
barrass, and perplex, in prder to throw upon us, if possible, the 
odium i)f its failune* 

Sir, the system of France ia jexpktiaed by the very ohje.ctii>P3 
diat are. made against our conduct. The violent pa^rty cpul4 
not, as I have sitated, at <mce break of the treaty on ii^ partf 
but they wished to diive England to the rupture ; they had mH^ 
strength Plough to reject all negotiation^ jbut ih^y had i^n^Hgth 
enough to mix in every step those degra^ioas <^d ipsuHs^ iho^Q 
iaconsistent and uawarranted pr)etensions in psi»t» evep of b^^^ 
ordinate importance, which reduced pftinisters to tha$ opipi^m 
wiueh I have des^ibed ; but ythkb th0y decided m 9 W9iy lihat 
has exposed them to the censpr^e pf ^he h^QMjvr^M^ t^rppet* 
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They chose rather to incur the blame of sacrifidDg punctilioa fat 
soma times essential), rather than afford the enemy an opportu- 
nity of evading this plain question — Is there any ground, and, 
if any, what, upon which you are ready to conclude peace ? 
To that point it was our duty to drive them ; we have driven 
them to that point ; they would tell as no terms, however exor. 
bitant and unwarrantable, upon which they would be ready to 
make peace. What would have been the honourable baronet's 
expedient to avoid this embarrassment ? It would have been, as 
he has tliis day informed us, .in address which he had thought 
of moving in the last iiession, and which, indeed, I fihould have 
been less surprised had he moved, than if the House had con- 
curred in il ; he would have moved that no projft should be 
given in till the enemy were prepared to present a contre projet. 
If it was a great misfortune that that address was not moved, I 
am afraid some of the guilt belongs to me, because the honour- 
able baronet did suggest such an idea, and I did with great 
sincerity and frankness tell him, that if he was really a friend to 
peace, there was no motion he could make so little calculated to 
promote that object ; and I did prevail upon the honourable 
baronet to give up the intention. If I am right in the suppo* 
sition I have stated ; if I am right in thinking that our great 
object was to press France to this point, and to put the question 
— if you have any terms to offer, what are they ? — was there 
any one way by which we could make it so difficult for them to 
retain any pretence of a desire for peace, as to speak out our- 
Eelvcs, and call upon them either for agreement, or for modifi- 
cation, or for some other plan in their tiirn ? By not adopting 
the honourable baronet's plan, we have put the question beyond 
ite, whether peace was attainable at last, and whether our 
ices would or would not be met on the part of France ; and 
11, to the latest hour «f my life, rejoice that we were fortu- 
enough to place this question in the lij^t which defies the 
rs of misrepresentation, in which no man can attempt to 
ex it, and in which it presents itself this day for the decision 
i House and of the nation, and cdls upon every individual 
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who has at stake the public happiness and his own, to determine 
for himself, whether this is or is not a crisis which requires his 
best exertions in the defence of his country. 
• To show which, I shall now proceed, notwithstanding the re- 
proach which has been thrown on our line of conduct, to show the 
system even of obstinate forbearance, with which we endeavoured 
to overcome preliminarj' difficulties, the determined resolution on 
our part to overlook all minor obstacles, and to come to the real 
essence of discussion upon the terms of peace. To show this, it 
is not necessary to do more than to call to t\\e recollection of the 
House the leading parts of the declaration of His Majesty. I 
mean to leave that part of the subject also without the possi- 
bility of doubt, or difference of opinion. Jt is certainly true, 
that, even prievious to any of the circumstances that related to 
the preliminary forms of the negotiation, the prior conduct of 
France had offered to any government that was not sincerely and 
most anxiously bent upon peace, sufficient ground for the con- 
tinuance of hostilities ; it is true that, in the former negotiation 
at Paris, Lord Malmesbury was finally sent away, not upon a 
question of terms of peace, not upon a question of the cession of 
European or colonial possessions, but upon the haughty demand 
of a previous preliminary, which should give up every thing on 
the part of the allies, and which should leave them afterwards 
every thing to ask, or rather to require. It is true it closed in 
nearly the same insulting manner as the second mission ; it ia 
true, too, that, subsequent to that period, in the preliminaries 
concluded between the Emperor and France, it was agreed to 
invite the allies of each party to a congress, which, however, 
was never carried into execution. It was under these circum- 
stances that His Majesty, in the earnest desire of availing him- 
self of that spirit of moderation which had begun to show itself 
in France» determined to renew those proposals which had been 
Jbefore slighted and rejected ; but when this step was taken, what 
was the conduct of those who have gained the ascendency in 
France? On the first application to know on what ground 
they were disposed to negotiate, wantonly, as will be shown by 
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the sequel, and for no purpose but to prevent even the opening 
of the conferences, they insisted upon a mode of negotiation very 
contrary to general usage and convenience, contrary^to the mode 
in which they had terminated war with any of the belligerent* 
powers, and directly contrary to any mode which they th^diselves 
afterwards persisted in following in this very negotiation With us. 
They began by saying, they would receive no proposals for pre- 
liminaries, but that conferences should be held for the purpose 
of concluding at once a definitive treaty. 

His Majesty's answer was, that it was his desire to adopt that 
mode only which was most likely to accelerate the object in view, 
and the powers of his plenipotentiary would apply to either ob- 
ject, either preliminary or definitive. They appeared content with 
his answer : but what was the next step ? In the simple form of 
granting a passport for the minister, at the moment they were 
saying they preferred a definitive peace, because it was the most 
expeditious ; in that very passport, which in all former times has 
only described the character of the minister, without entering 
into any thing relating to the terms or mode of negotiating, they 
insert a condition relative to his powers, and that inconsistent 
with what His Majesty had explained to be the nature of the 
powers he had intended to give, and with which they had ftppa^^ 
rently been satisfied ; they made it a passport not Ibr a ubidistel' 
coming to conclude peace generally, but applicable only to A 
definitive and Separate peace. 

This proceeding was in itself liable to the most obvious objec- 
tion ; but it is more important, as an instance to show how> iH 
the simplest part of the transaction, the untraotable spirit df. 
France discovered itself; it throws light upon the sUbi^^iient 
part of the transaction, and shows the intonsistencies and cdhthi'^ 
dictions of their successive pretensions. As to the cdndiiioii then 
madfe in the passport for the first time, that the fie^tiatidn should 
be for a separate peace, His Majesty declltred thlit he hftd fl& 
choice between a definitive and a pt^iminary treaty^ but to td a 
iepacate peace^ his honour and good faiths with tegatd tO his 
ally the Qneeh o£ Porttiga!, would dot pelrmit it : h^ th^tc^i^ 
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stated his unalterable determination to agree to no treaty in which 
Portugal should not be inchided, expressing, at the same time, 
bis readiness that France should treat on the part of Holland 
and Spain. 

On this occasion, the good faith of this country prevailed ; the 
system of violence and despotism was not then ripe, and there- 
fore His Majesty^s demand to treat for Portugal was acquiesced 
in by the directory. They, at the same time, undertook to treat 
on their part fbr their allies, Holland and Spain, as well as for 
themselves, though, in the subsequent course of the negotiation, 
they pretended to be wid)out sufficient power to treat for either. 
* I must here entreat the attention of the House to the next cir- 
cumstance which occurred.- When the firmness of His Majesty, 
his anxious and'Hncere desire to terminate the horrors of war, 
and his uniform moderation, overcame the violence, and defeated 
the designs of the members of the executive government of 
France, they had recourse to another expedient — the most absurd 
as well as the most unjustifiable : they adverted to the rupture of 
the former negotiation, as if that rupture was to be imputed to 
His Majesty ; and this insinuation was accompanied with a per- 
sonal reflection upon the minister who was sent by His Majesty 
to treat on the part of this country. His Majesty, looking 
anxiously as he did to the conclusion of peace, disdained to reply 
otherwise, than by observing, that this was not a fit topic to be 
agitated at the moment o£ renewing a negotiation, and that the 
circumstances of the transaction were well enough known to 
Europe and to the world. And the result of this negotiation 
has confirmed what the former had sufficiently proved, that His 
Majesty could not have selected, in the ample field of talents 
which his dominions furnish, any person better qualified to do 
justice to his sincere and benevolent desire> to promote the 
rc^storation ai peace, and his firm and unalterable determination 
to maintaitt the dignity and honour of his kingdoms. 

In spite of these obstacles, and others more minute, the British 
plenipotentiary at lengdi arrived at Lisle ; the full powers were 
transmitted to die respective governments, and were found un- 
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exceptionable^ though the supposed defect of these full powers 
is, three months after, alleged as a cause for the rupture of the 
negotiation; and what is more remarkable, it did so happen 
that the French full' powers were, on the face of them, much 
more limited than ours, for they only enabled the commissioners 
of the directory to act according to the instructions they were to 
receive from time to time. On this point it is not necessary now 
to dwell, but I desire the House to treasure it in their memory^ 
when we come to the question of pretence for the rupture of 
the negotiation. 

Then, Sir, I come to the point in which we have incurred the 
censure of the honourable baronet, for delivering in on our part a 
prqjet. To his opinion I do not subscribe, for the reasons that I 
stated before. But can there be a stronger proof-^f His Majesty's 
sincerity, than his waving so many points-important in themselves, 
rather than suffer the negotiation to be broken off? What was 
our situation ? We were to treat with a government, that had 
in the outset expressed, that they would treat only definitively ; 
and from every part of their conduct which preceded the meeting 
of our plenipotentiary and their commissioners, we might have 
expected that they would have been prepared to answer our 
projet almost in twenty-four hours after it was delivered. We stood 
with respect to France in this predicament — we had nothing to 
ask of them ; the question only was, how much we were to give 
of that which the valour of His Majesty's arms had acquired from 
them, and from their allies. In this situation, surely, we might 
have expected, that, before we offered the price of peace, they 
would at least have condescended to say what were the sacrifices 
which they expected us to make. Butj Sir, in this situation, 
what species o^projet was it that was presented by His Majesty's 
minister ? A projet the most distinct, the most particular, the 
most conciliatory and moderate, that ever constituted the first 
words spoken by any negotiator ; and yet of this projet what 
have we heard in the language of the French government ? What 
have we seen dispersed thrpugh all Europe by that press in 
France which knows no sentiments but what French policy die* 
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tates ? What have we seen dispersed by that English press which 
knows no other use of English liberty, but servilely to retail and 
transcribe French opinions ? We have been told, that it was a 
projet that refused to embrace the terms of negotiation. Gen- 
tlemen have read the papers — how does that fact stand ? In the 
original j9ro/e^ we agreed to give up the conquests we had made 
from France and her allies, with certain exceptions. For those 
exceptions a blank was left, in order to ascertain whether France 
was desirous that the exceptions should be divided between her 
and her allies, or whether she continued to insist upon a com- 
plete compensation, and letl England to look for compensation 
only to her allies^ France, zealous as she pretends to be for her 
allies, had no difficulty in authorising her ministers to declare^ 
that she must retain every thing for herself. This, blank was then 
filled up, and it was then distinctly stated, how little, out of 
what we had, we demanded to keep; in one sense, it remains 
a blank still ; we did not attempt to preclude France from any 
other mode of filling it up ; but while we stated the utmost 
extent of our own views, we left open to full explanation what- 
ever points the government of France could desire. We called 
upon them» and repeatedly solicited them, to state something as 
to the nature of the terms which they proposed, if they objected 
to ours« It was thus lefl open to modification, alteration, or 
concession : but this is not the place, this is not the time, in 
which I am to discuss, whether those terms, in all given cir- 
cumstancesy or in* the circumstances of that moment, were or 
were not the ultimate terms upon which peace ought to be 
accepted or rejected ; if it were once brought to the point when 
an ultimatum could be judged of, I will not argue whether 
some great concession might not have been made with the 
certainty of peace, or whether the terms proposed constituted 
an offer of peace upon more favourable grounds for the enemy 
than His Majesty's ministers could justify. I argue not the one 
question nor the other ; it would be inconsistent with the public 
interest and our duty, that we should here state or discuss it; 
xUl that I have to discuss> is, whether the terms, upon the face 
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of them, appear honourable,, open, frank, distinct, skicere, and 
a pledge of moderation ; and I leave it to the good sense of 
^e House, whether there can exist a difference of opinion npen 
this point. 

Sir, what was it we offered to renounce to France ? In one 
word, all that we had taken from thenu What did this coMist 
^?— -the valuable, andahnost, under all circumstances, the 
inpregnaUe island of Martinique, various other West-India 
possesnons, St. Lucia, Tobago, the Frendi part of St. Domingo, 
the settlement* ot Pondicherry imd Chandemagore, all the 
Frenoii fiMtories and means of trade in the East Indies, and the 
Uands of St. Pierre and Miquelon ; and for what were these 
renunciations to be made? For peace, and ibr peace only. 
Aim! to whom ? To a nation which had obtained from His 
Ms^esty's dominions in Europe nothing in the course of the war, 
which had never met our fleets but to add to the catalogue of 
our victories, and to swell the melancholy lists of their own cap- 
tures and defeat : to a power which had never separately met 
die arms of this country by land, but to carty the glory and 
prowess of the British name to a higher pitch, and to a country 
whose commerce is unheard of, whose navy is annihilated, 
whose distress^ confessed by themselves, {however it may be 
ftttempfted to be dissembled by their panegyrists in this or any 
othof country,) is acknowledged by the si^s and groans of the 
peO{^ of Prance, and proved by the expostulations and remon- 
irtranoes occasioned by the violent measures of Ins executive 
government. Such was the situation in which we stood — such 
the situttdon «f the enetny when we offered to mtdce drese impor- 
tisit concessions, as th$ price of peace. What was the situation 
mt the allies of Fraoice ? From Spain, who, from the moment 
«h6 had d^e«ted oar canse and enlisted on the part of tlie enemy, 
only ad4ed to the number of our conquests, and to her own 
inck^bfte dii^race, we made xAntm of one island, dm island of 
Trinidad, a claim not resting on the mere naked title ofpos- 
«e6Ston> to counterbalance the general European aggrandisement 
^ France, Imt as the price of somedii ng that we had to give by 
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ABakiDg good the title to the Spanish part of St Domingo, 
which Spain had ceded ^without right, and which cetsion could 
not be made without our guarantee. To Hollaosd, haTing in our 
hands the whole means of their commerce^ the whole source of 
their wealth, we offered to return almost all that was valuable 
-and lucrative to them, in the mere consideration of commerce ; 
we desired in return to keep what to them, in a pecuniary view, 
would be only a burden, in a p(^tical view worse than useless, 
t>6cause 4;hey had not the means to keep it ; what, had we 
granted it, would iiave been a sacrifice, not to them, but to 
France ; what would in future have enabled her to carry on her 
plan of subjugation against the Eastern possessions of Holland 
Itself, as well as against those of Great Britain. AH that w^ 
asked, was, not indemnification for what we had sufiered, but 
the means of preserving our own possessions, and the strength of 
our naval empire ; we did this at a time when our enemy was 
feeling the pressure of war — and who looks at the question of 
peace without «ome regard to the relative situation of the country 
with which you are contending? Look then at their trade; 
look at their meai» ; look at the posture of their afiairs ; look 
at what we hold, and at the means we have of defending our-* 
^vesy and our enemy of resisting us, and tell me, whether thw 
o/Sev was or was not a proof of sincerity, and a pledge of 
moderation. Sir, I should be ashamed of arguing it, I confess ( 
I am apprehensive we may have gone too fkr in the first pro- 
posals we made, rather than show any backwardness in the 
negotiation.; but it is unnecessary to argue this point. 

Our proposal was received and allowed by the French pleni- 
potentiaries, and transmitted for the consideration of the Direc- 
tory; months had elapsed in seinding couriers weekly and daily 
fcevik Paris to Lisle^ and fVom Lisle to Paris: they tat^ht us 
to expect, firom time to time, a consideration of this subject, 
and an explicit answer to our profei. But the first attempt of 
thd directory to negotiate, after having received our prqfei, is 
wortiiy of remark; they required that we, whom ^hey had 
summoned to iit definitive treaty, should s^ and discuss pr^ 
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minary points, which were to be settled without knowing 
whether, when we bad agreed to them all, we had advanced one 
inch ; we were to discuss, whether His Majesty would renounce 
the title of King of France, a harmless feather, at most, in the 
crown of England; we were to discuss, whether we would 
restore those ships taken at Toulon, the acquisition of valour, 
and which we were entitled upon every ground to hold; we 
were to discuss, whether we would renounce the mortgage 
which we might possess on the Netherlands, and which engaged 
much of the honourable baronet's attention : but it does so 
happen, that what the honourable baronet considered as so im- 
portant, was of no importance at all. For a mortgage on the 
Netherlands', we have none, and consequently we have none 
to renounce; therefore, upon that condition, which they had 
no right to ask, and we had no means of granting, we told 
them the true state of the case, and that it was not worth 
talking about. 

The next point which occurred, is of a nature which is dif- 
ficult to dwell upon without indignation ; we were waiting the 
fulfilment of a promise which had been made repeatedly, of 
delivering to our ambassador a contre-projety when they who 
had desired us to come for the purpose of concluding a definitive 
treaty, propose that we should subscribe as a sine qu^ non pre- 
liminary, that we were ready, in the first instance, to consent 
to give up all that we had taken, and then to hear what they 
had farther to ask. Is it possible to suppose that such a thing 
could be listened to by any coimtry that was not prepared to 
prostrate itself at the feet of France, and in that abject posture 
to adore its conqueror, to solicit new insults, to submit to de- 
mands still more degrading and ignominious, and to cancel at 
once the honour of the British name ? His Majesty had no 
hesitation in refusing to comply with such insolent and unwar- 
rantable demands. Here again the House will see, that the spirit 
of the violent part of the French government^ which had the 
insolence to advance this proposition, had not acquired power 
and strength in that state of the negotiation to adhere to it ; 
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His Majesty's explanations and remonstrances for a time pre* 
vailed, and an interval ensued, in which we had a hope, that we 
were advancing to a pacification. His Majesty's refusal of this 
demand was received by the French plenipotentiaries with 
assurances of a pacific disposition, was transmitted to their 
government, and was seconded by a continued and repeated re- 
petition of promises, that a contre-projet should be presented, 
pretending that they were under the necessity of sending to their 
allies an account of what passed ; and that they were endea- 
vouring to prevail on them to accede to proposals for putting an 
end to the calamities of war — to terminate the calamities of that 
war into which those allies were forced, in which they were 
retained by France alone, and in which they purchased nothing 
but sacrifices to France, and misery to themselves. We were 
told, indeed, in a conference that followed, that they had 
obtained an answer, but that not being sufficiently satisfactory, 
it was sent back to be considered. This continued, during the 
whole^ period, until that dreadful catastrophe of the 4?th of 
September : even after that event, the same pretence was held 
out; they peremptorily promised the contre-projet in four 
days : the same pacific professions were renewed, and our 
minister was assured, that the "change of circumstances in France 
should not be a bar to the pacification. Such was the uniform 
language of the plenipotentiaries in the name of the govern- 
ment — how it is proved by their actions I have already stated to 
the House. After this series of professions, what was the first 
step taken to go on with the negotiation in this spirit of con- 
ciliation? Sir, the first step was to renew, as His Majesty's 
declaration has well stated, in a shape still more offensive, the 
former inadmissible and rejected demand ; the rejection of 
which had been acquiesced in by themselves two months before, 
and during all which time we had been impatiently waiting for 
the performance of their promises. That demand was the same 
that I have already stated in substance, that Lord Malmesbury 
should explain to them, not only his powers^ but also his in- 
structions; and diey asked not for the formal extent oi his 
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powefy which would give folidity to whut he might conclude in 
tlic King's name, but they $$ked an irrevocable pledge^ that he 
would consent to give up all that we had taken from them and 
from their allies, Mdthout knowing how much more they had 
aflerwardfi to ask. It is true they endeavoured to convince 
Lord Malmesbury, that although an avowal of bis instructions 
was demanded, it would never be required that he should act 
upon it, for there was a great cKfference between knowing the 
extent of the powers of a minister, and insistmg upon their 
exercise. And here I would ask the honourable baronet, whether 
he thinks, if, in the first instance, we had given up all to the 
French plenipotentiaries} they would have given it all back 
a^ain to us ? Suppose I was ambassador from the French direc-i^ 
tory, and the honourable baronet was ambassador from Great 
Britain, and I were to say to him, *< Will you give up all you 
have gained ? It would only be a handsome thing in you, as an 
Englishman, and nO' ungenerous use shall be made of it -^^ 
would the honourable baronet expect me, as a French ambas* 
sador, to say, ^^ I am instructed, from the good nature of the 
dir^ectory, to say, you have acted handsomely, and I now re^ 
turn you what you have so generously given ?" Should we not- 
be called children and drivellers, if we could act in this manner? 
and indeed the French goveminent could be nothing but diihken 
and drivellers, if they could suppose that we should have acceded 
to such a proposal. — But they are bound, it seems, by sacred 
treaties ; they are bound by immutable laws ;: they are sworn, 
when they make peace, to return every thing to their allies ; and 
who shall require of France, for the safety of Europe, to depart 
from its own pretensions to honour and independence ? 

If any person can really suppose^ that this country could have 
agreed to sudi a proposition, or that sudi a negotiation was 
likely to lead to a good end, all I can say is, that with such a 
man I will not argue. I leave iHbers ta imagine what was likely 
to have been the end of a negotiation^ in which it was to have 
been ^ettited as a preliminary^ that you were to give up all that 
y<^u have gained ; and when^ on the side of yinxv eaemyy Rot a 
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word was said of what he had to propose afterwards. They 
demand of your ambassador to show to them not only his powers, 
but also his instructions, before they explain a word of theirs ; 
and they tell you too, that you are never to expect to hear what 
their powers are, until you shall be ready to concede erery thing 
which the directory may think fit to require. This is certainly 
the substance of what they propose ; and they tell you also, that 
they are to carry on the negotiation from the instructions which 
their plenipotentiaries are to receive from time to time fVom tbem. 
You are to have no power to instruct your ambassador ; you are 
to show to the enemy at once all you have in view, and they will 
only tell you from time to time, as to them shall seem meet,, 
what demands they shall make. 

It was thus it was attempted, on the part of the French, to 
conunence the negotiation. In July, this demand was made to 
Lord Malnoesbury. He stated, that bis poWers were ample. In 
answer to this, they went no farther than to say, that if he had 
no such power as what they required, he should send to England 
to obtain it. To which he replied, that he had not, nor i^uld 
he have it if he sent. In this they acquiesce, and attempt tO' 
amuse us for two months. At the end of that time, the pleni-^ 
potentiaries say to Lord Malmesbury, not what they said before^ 
send to England for power to accede to proposals whicbyou have 
already rejected ; but go to England yourself for such, powers, 
in order to obtain peace. 

Such was the winding up of the negotiation ; sucb was the 
way in which the prospect of peace has been disappointed by the 
conduct of France ; and I must look upon the dismissal of Lord 
Malmesbury as the last stage of the negotiation, because the 
undisguised insult by which it was pretended to be kept up for 
ten days afler Lord Malmesbury was sent away, was really below 
comment. You ( France } send him to ask for those powers which 
you were told he had not, and in the refusal of whith you acqui- 
esced : you have asked as a preliminary, that which is monstrous 
and exorbitant ; that preliminary you were told would not be 
complied with, and yet the performance of that preliminary you 
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Diade the sine gaa non condition of his return j Such waa the 
last 8tep by which the French governmeat has shown that it 
had feeling enough tei\ to think it necefisary to search for some 
pretext to colour its proceedings ; but they are such proceedings 
that no pretext or artifice can cover them, as will appear 
more particularly from the papers officially communicated to the 
House. 

But here the subject does not rest : if we look to the whole 
complexion of this transaction, the duplicity, the arrogance, 
and violence which has appeared in the course of the negotiation, 
if we take from thence our opinion of its general result, we shall 
be justified in our conclusion, not that the people of France, 
not that the whole government of France, but that that part of 
the government which had too much influence, and has now 
the whole ascendency, never was sincere ; was determined to 
accept of no terms but such as would make it neither durable 
nor safe, such as could only be accepted by thia country by 
a surrender of all its interests, and by a sacrifice of every 
pretension to the character of a great, a powerful, or an inde- 
pendent nation. 

This, Sir, is inference no longer ; you have their own open 
avowal; you have it stated in the subsequent declaration of 
France itself, that it is not against your commerce, that it is not 
against your wealth, it is not against your possessions in the East, 
or colonies in the West, it is not against even the source of your 
maritime greatness, it is not against any of the appendages of 
your empire, but ag^nst the very essence of your liberty, against 
the foundation of your independence, against the citadel of your 
happiness, against your constitution Itself, that their hostilities 
are directed, lliey have themselves announced and proclaimed 
the proposition, that what they mean to bring with their in- 
vading army is the genius of tktir liberty; I desire no other 
word to express the subversion of the British constitution, — 
and the substitution of the most malignant and fatal contrast, — 
be annihilation of British liberty, and the obliteration of 
thing tliat has rendered you a great, a flourishing, and a 
' people. 
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This is what la at kstie; for this are we to declare darsehes in 
a maoner that deprecates the rage.wliich our enemy wiJl not 
disBemble, and which will be Iktle moved by our entreaty* 
Under such circumstances lire- we ashahied or afraid to declare, 
in a firm and manly tdne, dor resolution to defend ourselves, or 
to speak the language o£ truth with the energy that belongs to 
Englishmen united in such a cause ? Sir, I do not scruple for one 
to say, if I knew nothing by winch I could state to mysdf a 
probabifityof the contest terminating in our favour, I wouhlr 
maintain, that ihe contest with its wcxrst chances i& preferable to 
an acquiescence in such demands. 

If I could look at this as a dry question of prudence, if I could 
caBcukite it upon the mere grounds of interest, I would say, if 
we love that decree of national power which is necessary for the 
independence o^ the country, and its safety ; if we regard do- 
mestic tranquillity, if we look at individual enjo3rment, from 
the highest to the meanest among us, there is not a man, whose 
j^takeis so great in the country, thathe ought to hesitate a moment 
in sacrificing any portion of it to oppose the violence of the 
enemy ; nor is there, I trust, a man in this happy and free nation, 
whose stake is so small, that he would not be ready to sacrifice 
his life in the same cause. If we look at it with a view to safety, 
this would be our £onduct ; but if we look at it upon the prin- 
ciple of true honour, of the character which we have to support, 
of the example which we have to set to' the oth^r nations of 
Europe, if we view rightly the lot in which Providence has 
placed us, and the contrast between ourselves and all the other 
eount^ies in Europe, gratitude to that Providence should inspire 
4is to make every elfort in such a cause. There may be danger, 
but on the ^me side there is danger accompanied with honour ^ 
on the other side, there is danger with indelible shame and dis- 
grace ; upon such an altomatii^e. Englishmen will not hesitate. 
I wish to disguise no part of my sentiments upon the grounds 
<m which I put ^e issue of th^ contest. I' ask, whether up to 
the principles I have stftted, w^ are pr^>!ared to act? Having done 
^soj my opinion is notiilt.^ed ; niy hopes however are animated- 
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from the raflecli4Ni tb«t the rae^m of our Mfbty are m our ow» 
h«Kls; for there ntvcv wsm » period when we had mono to en«- 
oottragens; in sptle of heavy bordons, the radieal strength of tho 
nation nerer showed itsdf more confpkaie«e; its revenue never 
eiKhibited greater proofs of the weateh of the ooontry ; the same 
ofajeota, which conalitnle the bleariogs wie have to fight for,, 
fumiih US with the meima of ceatinuiag them. Bat it it net 
upon th«t point I vest it; there k ene gteiit ^eeooroe, whidi I 
trust wUl never dumdon us, nnd which has shotie forth in the 
BngWi charaeter, by whioh^we hove preeenwd our exist^tnee and 
fame, as a nation^ which I trnst we shall be detenoineil never 
to abandon wider any extremity, bi*t shall joii^ band and heart 
in die solemn pledge that is prc^oeed to us, and dedave ie Hi» 
Majeety; that we know great exertions are wanting, that we 
are prepared to make theni, and at all evaats determined to stand 
or fiUl by the laws, liWrties, and religion o£ our country* 

The atncrrdment was afterwards withdrawn, and th6 original address 
passed n<9t«n^ ^(M^redicen^. 



lifgvimbeY%^,Vl^%. 



The House having reeolved itself into a Committee ofSt^pIy, 
Mr. Pjtt rose and addressed the commlttoe'to the following pttrpoft 



lb purauance ^ the inlimalion which I gave i^>on n foraeer 
. day, I now rise ta ittate to the otonmittee %% general entline of 
: tt^ meaaures which aae propoeed aa the foimdations fhr raising 
, the ay|>pliee9. and for mettjf^ the eirig^eneien of the entiting year. 
. As tb^ principle of dMit ]>art of the intendod plan to which X am 
most desirous to direct the attention of the como^titoe \m mem in 
the financial operations of this 60iintvy> at least fee rncnre than a 
centnipy ; u it i» a piiaciplo so inopnrtent ift ka nntinre, and so ex- 
tensive^ in its c(mso4^nces^ it is not my imentiott to ceil for any 
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decision upon iU merits In the present Jtage of tk« business. All 
thftt I now mean to dtfkt^^ to the cohimittee, I Mnh to be consu 
dered merely as a nodde^ and a general explanation of a plan that 
is aflenrards to be brought fbrward; Any minute consideration 
and particular dispositions I shall omit till the subject is submitted 
to a detail^ discussion, and content myself with a geneM view 
of th^ ol^ect proposed, and a general outline of the mode by 
#hich it is to be carried ihto execution*. After tlie facts which 
at^e already in your possession, afl6r the unahithoui^ resdlutioii 
which the two Houses 6f parliament have passed upon thesubjecti 
it would be unnecessary for me to dwell upon the causes whieh 
demand your ci^ertions, and the hature of the objectft which thift 
supples you are called upon to provide ate intended to secure. 
The question Which you have tb Consider is of no less importance 
thati by What means you ate to provide for the eicp^ses which 
will be necessary to enable you successfully to resist the avowed 
intentions of an arrogant foe, to destro}' your liberties and con<- 
stitutiojd, to cut offline sources of your wealth, your prosperity, 
your independence, and your glory, tn pledging ourselves tq 
withstand these haughty pretensions, and to defend the ble^iiig^ 
we enjoy, we have ndt acted lightly, tn expressing our detetmin- 
ation to support the honour and the interest of the country at 
every bastard, we sj^ok^ equally the dictates of sober reflectioti, 
and the language of indignant feeling ; our judgment was ih 
concord with our ardour i we declared ourselves ready to meet 
the difficulty in its fullest extent, and prepared to sUppoft 6ui* 
f esolution at every extremity.' 1 wish to be understood, there- 
fore, that it is upon these priilciples, that the plan which I arrt ' 
now about to explain i^ founded. I know that it is upon thes^ 
pt^ciplesy that parliament arid the nation have pledged thetft-f 
selves to act j by these principles, and these only, flle mek#irej^ 
Whiift are to be submitted to your considefatioft ha^^e/b^fefi 
framed, and it is dpon these princifjles that their propHety ought 
to be Judged. 

Before I proceed to entei- more largdji^ ihto tie principles of 
the plan whidt it is my intention t6 propose, I diitll brie% tak^ 
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a new of the ameuot of the expenses for which it will be ne« 
cessary to profvide^ Theae I shall.state .under the usual heads, 
avoiding in the present stage of tl^ business, all minute details, 
and considering only th^^ amQunt of the supplies which will be 
required. 

I shall begin, then,, with the sums that will be necessary for 
Ae service of the navy. The. committ^ee will recollect that 
there has already* beea voted for, this branch the sum of 
12y5S9,000/. It will likewise be recollected, that the estimates 
of the present year have been made outJn a new form, intended, 
with greyer correctness than formerly, to present a full view of 
aU the expanse diat would be necessary. Instead of the former 
allowance of 4/. per month, which w^ found to be inadequate, 
the full expense has been takeainto view. Even in their present 
shape tlie estimates are not to^e jppi;v^dei:?4 ^ ^^ accurate{as to 
exclude the possibility of any excess. All that can be said is, 
that they are now more likely than ^t o^ fprmer period to include 
the whole of tlie expense which, th^.br^ncli of the service may 
demand. The amount voted, then, for thjs article is 12,539,000/, 
It is unnecessary here to spqcify.the diii^rqot heads of this branch;^ 
all that is requisite is, to point out tlie wbple of the expense 
which we are called tipon to devise ii^eas^res to supply. Besides 
this sum, there will be a sum of navy dejbt, owing to the excess 
of last year above the estimate,, amounting to three millions. 
This, however, will form no p^rt of thp expense for which it 
will now be requisite to make a cash proyii^op,. It will only ba 
requisite to provide a sum equal to the interest ; and ia the pre- 
sent state 6f the funds, that provision cannot be calculated at 
less than 250,000/. By a rcjguIatioQ ^adopted l^t year to prevent 
the depreciation of navy aud exchequer bjlls, by providing that 
the period of payment should pever be, very distant frpm their 
date, there will be on their monthly issue, of 500,000/. a flo^g 
debt of 1,500,000/. to be funded, arising out of the excess of tjhe 
estimates for the year 1797. There will likewise be j^.i^ir^la^ 
sum of 1,500,000/. falling due m tlfe.y|^. ^799; but for thfse 
no cash provision wiUbe xieceiisary, ,n(M;^ar^,Xhey;ipc]uded in the 
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suppliei^ to be raised. The sum <^ 12,539,000/. is all that enters^ 
into the account of the supplies under this branch for the ensuing" 
year. ' . . 

The exfvense for the army, excepting only barracks andextra-* 
ordinaries^ has likewise been voted. What the amount of the 
extraordinaries will be, it is impossible to ascertain ; but so far 
as can be collected from <the bills' already drawn, this article may 
be taken iit«£our millions besides the vote of credit^ mak^)g an^ 
excess of about 19300,000^. at the end of the year. 

In judging of the probable - amount of the demands of this' 
branch of service £ar the y^ar 17^8, k wjll be seen that there is^^ 
no prospect of inpcrease >Q4;home; that the situation of the war' 
abroad promises to admit of a diminution ; and tliat from the 
general state of affairs, many of the causes, which contributed 
to swell the extraordinaries of the army, cease to operate. The 
amount of the extraordinaries, theii, may be taken at 2,500,000/*- 
The charge on the head of barracks may be estimated at 400,000/i 
The expense of guards and garrisons, and the general articles^ 
.included under this head^ has already been voted, amounting- 
to 10,112,000/. The ordnance may be taken at 1,300,000/^;- 
and the varicm&artkles,^ miscellaneous service may be rated ar 
673^000/; There remain only two articles to be noticed, the 
sum of 200,000/. ^ppropiriated for the reduction of the nationals 
debt, aud about 680^000/^ arismg from deficiencies of grants.^ 
From, the whole^ then^the commiUee will see, that the sum now 
to be provided for ^amoonte to ah^ut tweoty-IQve milliohs and a 
hidf* Supposing the statements under thahead of the army and> 
navy to be correct, the experiseoa these braoches will be re-r 
duced to the. extent^ of two millions, imd a half; and, including 
the reductioi^roa the head ogj^f ti^ardiuaries^ the saving upon; 
the.whoie will amottnt^to^ihesudi of 6>700,000i- 
. Notwithstanding this< dhdMnmiOniho^ever^ there. still rei^abs^ 
tht sum of turenty-^ve nbiUiaal aJod; abalf tit be,pFoyide4 (on^u» 
the siipplm of the ^ostung fHtA ij^efore I iproceed t^ explain* 
the general plan propfttadibr^covering tbis exinease^ I shall state^ 
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the iwiofU articles which compMsb part of tha aimiud ways and 
means. 

These are the growing produce of the consolidated fond, and^ 
the land and mak. The former I shall take» along wilk the pro- 
fit on. the lottery, at so very small a sum as TOOiOOOLy making 
witii the land and malt ikm sifm. of threo niUfons and a bi^ 
There still remainSf however^ the sum of twenty-two milllonB to 
be supfdied hy some other meansu The mode by iriiioh Hiis sum 
is to be raised, forms the gftet objoet of oonsideration* The r^ 
duction Upon the bead of naval and military eataUidun^ent doe^ 
indeed, amount to a very consiieridile saving* The committee 
will see with satis&ction that their eapansea admit of adimmatian 
below what was neoessary in some former periods of the war. 
Pleasing as this cireumstanoe certaiAly is» I wiM not disguiset 
however, that after the sums which have already beesi added to 
the national iAu after the burd^u which hi^e already been 
imposed, to raise ao largf a sum as twentjHtwo millions is no 
light matter. But the difficulty i^ to bo eammioed with a &mx 
determination to exert ev^ry efort wl^kh the magnitiide of the 
<)coasion demands^ with a firm d^erminalion to pppduce the 
means hy which the struggle is tot be supported with vigour and 
with eSec$f so long as these con^imie to be the only course by 
"(thidi we can maintata our national honcmry.and secure our 
nationi^ safety. After this daeidisd rasoh^KMi, to render them 
supplies effective, the next point ito be considered ie the nmde 
by which the expeiise is to be deftiq^, wkhaut dai^v to the 
.sources of our pro^erity, and without inconvfpaence to tliose 
who may be called upon to contnbu^ 

Befinre I enter into the statement of thaa pbm by which it ia 
pr<^sed to meet aeonsiderablo partt^this expemekta^manner 
rather new in our moreraceht finanoial^opeiialions, If shall meaet* 
den one of the intended supplies whioh> undar the restiiotion 
with whidi it wBl be gwardbd^ iaatdttspeae^ tothibk wtt be 
nriewfd ak )Edtog«ih«r unekc^tionabte. After wiiat 1 haiie>heard 
froGti some ^entiemen on fyvam disoMrioo^ ^ ompiot export 
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that tbe meftsure 10 which I allude will «»c«wH«r no oijM^oiiliQa; 
but I am pteuy confident that though not nHiiiveirsal) Ae apfuro* 
batien which it wiU receive wiU be ^ei:y ^etteral* Thia tteaMurei 
however y is comiderably differetit from that which some g^fttle- 
men conceive, i propose that tkmards the supplies the bank shaH 
make an advance to govanunent. The swoi whkh it is in ^a^ 
ten^^tton thai to raise is neither very large in itseHv nor wiU H 
b0 laade ia 8i*eh a shape as to deprive the bank of the certainly 
4>f repi^nient within a short period, if it shall be eonsidiei^ 
expedient to take off the restriction on payinent in cash. That 
under $il tbe circumstances of our present situation that restf icr 
4i(oa ia necessary, I cannot ei^ertatn a doubt. I opnfess, tha^ 
whiie the war continues in its present shape, it is a^ decided 
opinion th^ it would be unwise to discontinue that restriction* 
24 however» any unforeseen events of the wafi or if the return 
^l^eace should auiMersede that necessity, the,$^aAceS| whiipl^.it 
is proposed should be made by the bank, are to be ^on sucii 
coaditiona as shall render them av^lable for the pigment of theiff 
4ehfc. If such a measure should meet with the ^probation of 
jparliainent, the bank will consent tp moke the advance. If it i^ 
^ar^ thea« that in the present situation of srfBura the restrictioii 
ia prudent ; if^undcar tbe conditions intended to be stipulated ?ith 
regard to the manner of referent, this advance will he attended 
with a d v a n tage ta tbe public service without any detiiraent to the 
bankf lamat aioaatodiscovof why we should declme an accom^ 
modation whicb^ in the present oimuttstanoes of the country 
«outd proiirerco material a reliefs The sum of three millidas^ 
tbani tbe bank will agreie.to a^ance dn exohe^uear bills* to be 
M|^ at a short period^ capablOi of being proku^ed if nothing 
MCfiiit t0 render dial eatenaion iaexpedient, but still dai^sabk 
%; the bank if aiqr chai^ in their affieura shall randeiff* i$ 

XIMIMiaW»< 

Thflra mm remaifis to be si^^plied tbe s«sa of ninatee« miU 
lianip. Arrjasrting Ha 4he reciei«iE^ aji^em of 9m financial opara- 
ibmii <fr% ^il»»pli 9bA ggdinary iMdo of providing thta aunt would 
be by a loan. I know that, notwithsuMiag Ao mugliimA^^ 
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the d€A>t already accEaotmlated, resoiareeB are still kft for fupplyio^ 
the paMic service by thb meams. I admit the funding system^ 
which has been so long the established mode of supplying the 
public wants, though I cannot but regret the extent to which it 
has been carried^ is not yet exhausted. If we look, however, 
at the generd diffu^n of wealthy and the great accumulation c€ 
capital ; above all, if we consider the hope& which the ^semy 
have conceived of wearying us out by the emharrMsmenls of the 
fud^g system, we shall find that the true mode of preparing 
ourselves to maintain the contest wkh effect and success^ is to 
reduce the advantages which the funding system is calculated to 
M^htd within due Kuiits, and to prevent the depreeiation' of our 
national securities. We ought to consider how fkr the efibrte 
we shall exert to preserve the blessings we enjoy, wiH em^le us 
to transmit l^e inheritance to posterity unencumbered with those 
burdens which would cripple their vigour, which would prevent 
them from asserting that rai^ in the scale of nations which their 
ancestors so long and so gloriously maintained. It is in this point 
of view that the subject ought to he considered. Whatev^ 
ebjectionft might have been fairly urged against the Amding 
system in its origin, no man can suppose that, srfter the form 
and shape which it has given to our financial affairs, af^er the 
heavy burdens which it has left behind it, we can now reCur to 
the notion of raising in one year the whole of the supplies which 
a scale of expense, so extensive as ours, must require. If tfuch 
a plan h evidently impracticable, some medium, however, may 
be found to draw as much advantage from the funding system, as 
It is Bt, consistently with a due regard for posterity, to employ, 
and at the same time to obviate the evils with which 4ts ex^ss 
wotild be attended. We still may devise some expedient by 
which we may contribute to the defence of our own cadse, and 
to the supply of our own exigencies^ by which w^ may'^redoee 
-withm equitable limits the accommodation of the funding system, 
and hiy the foundation o£ that quick redemption which' will 
prevent ^e dangerous consequences of an overgrown a^cttmi- 
lation t€^r public debt* 
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Such are tlie advantages which the plan I^mrabout to propose 
endeavours to combine. To guard against the accumulation of 
the funded debt, and to contribute that share to the support of 
the struggle in which we are engaged, which our ability wiU 
permit \nthout inconvenience to those who are called upon to 
contribute, appears essentially necessary. The great object of 
such a practical scheme must be to allot fairly and equally to 
every class that portion which each ought to bear. As I have 
already stated then, it is my intention to propose, not for your 
Immediate decision, but for your 'mature deliberation, the plan 
of raising, by'a general tax within the year, the sum of seven 
minions. I -am aware that this sum does for exceed any thing 
which has be^n raised at any former period at One time, but I 
trust 1 have stated sufficient reasons to show that it is a wise and 
necessary measure. 1 am sure that whatever temporary sacri- 
fices it may be necessary to make, the committee will feel that . 
they can best provide for the ultimate success of the struggle^ by 
showing that they are determined to he guided by no personal 
considerations ; that, while they defend the present blessing^ they 
enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If the sacrifices 
required be considered in this view ; if they be taken in reference 
to the objects for which we contei^d, and the evils which we are 
labouring to avert, great as they may be compared with former 
exertions, they must appear very light in the balance. 
It will be observed, that there will be twelve minions out of 
, the eighteen still to be provided for in the way of loan. At jpre- 
sent I state this circumstance merely in the cui-sory review I have 
taken of the whole supplies. In what manner it will be done 
must depend upon the views which the progress -of affairs may 
afterwards suggest. Certain parts of this sum would probably 
be raised on different terms. Whatever part of it might be 
botered by the produce of the sinking fund may be borrowed as 
permanent debt, providing for its redemption on the same terms 
with the other pefcthancnt debt; other parts again may be bor- 
nnved upon a much earlier scheme of redemption* But to pro- 
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eeed to the mode by which it it proposed to raialp this «am of 
$oveii millioiia. 

It has beei^ nadenilood for a conndenible tioie thut a greot 
increaao of the aMetaed taxes was io agitation* I shall state the 
reasons why this branch of the revenue has been chosen as best 
calculated to combine the advaati^iest which I have already 
explained as desirable in the intended {dan* The objects to be 
attained in the mode ofexecwling this scheme are threefold. One 
i;reat point is, that the |dan ebeuld be diffiised as extensively as 
possible ; that it should be regulated as fiuriy and equally as pos^ 
aible» without the necessity of such an i«vestigati(m of property 
as the customs^ the mannersy and the pursuits of the people would 
render odious and vexatious* That it should exclude those who 
are least aUa to contribute or foraish oaeani of relief; tbatit 
should distinguish the gradation of cksses : that it should admit 
of those abatements which, in particular instapces» it might be 
prudent to make in the poctkm of those who might be liable 
under itsj^eneral principles. I am aware that no measure can be 
Revised adequately to provide for all these objects in all their 
details and in evecy particular iaatance. No scheme can be 
{practically carried into execution, in any financial arraagemeot, 
much more in such a one as the present, with such perfect dis^ 
positions as to guard against ever^ possible inconvenience, an^ to 
render every indtvidtiid application unexceptionable. These 
general principlesa hovover, must be kept in view in overy prac- 
tical plan, and the great ^piestioa in discussion witt be, whether any 
means of apportioniiJig the extent of the contribution, can be 
found, better calculated to preserve th^n entire thaa the provi- 
sions which I pnqpose contain* It will at once occur that the taxes, 
known by the name of assessed, include so many objectsdi&r- 
«nt in their nature, so mafiy ob^jects in the presefit state of society, 
<{f real necessity, so many of optional use and of ^Mxury, sp 
4iversj6ed by mod^ and by the: state of families, that in,general 
QOthixigcaA^ord abetter testofexpeoditure than the wiqt in which 
Ah<^ itaxes are combined. One greel cA^jection, that the poor 
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w^ OOBktribttte to the aa^oised tja^x/os yet may be entitled to be 
ej(m9pted fr«im 4ii«li a coatrilmtipiv as the present, will thus be 
obviated in a alrit^ii^ manaer. Those who c^^ntribute to the 
assesaed lanes compose a number of about 7 or 8OO|O0O house- 
keepers andaaasteffa of families, m^lnding a papulation of nearly 
£9Wf miUipns^ an vham Ibe ¥m will be raised* Who tben are 
those wha w«U be entitled to esfjsmptian ? Thoae who already 
aire Apfc iaehtdad al atl» w aoeow^t of tbfi^ poverty, or thoae 
«ha» for |]ie>aaine ressaa» are di«charge4^om payment*. Whe- 
ib&i this daampakm includes the artificers and labourers who 
have a^fiur claim to exempli(m, therejs at least reas<m to t^elieve, 
£rom the ban inlbrmatAOn thatcai^ b^col^aoted, that^SOO,0(X) 
houaakeepeva and maslera of families, covering a p^pu^ation o^ 
bence^ tvD «id thraa mSiians, are ao caaapvehendfdr Such n^ 
the extent of the land exemption., 

Thenextobjeet then is, to consider the effect of the contribution 
upon those olnssaa enwbiiA «t would be raised. The ass^sifed taxes* 
so far as can be ascertainedy am^innt to a sum of about j;,70Q,000/. 
This sum as collected is levied en abonit 7 or 800,000 house- 
keqpers» of whom it is ascertained that4(K>»O0O4o not^contribut(9 
more ibafk ISOtJQQOl. This, iadeedat isa littfa in^aased b^ the late 
additions, but in a very amaU pffefN)rtion, aa these addition)^ 
cUefly aiect those who beku^ tQ the suparior i^lasses. The prp^ 
p ea cd additional assessment, d>en, i^on the. whole contributors, 
would amauaty on the whide sum of the assessed taxes» to some-f 
thmg less i&an a tseble contribution. W^y it should bfi some- 
thing less than tMbie, which would he about epght millions, wiJI be 
expbinad in the sequel. Whea we soe that 400,000 householders 
contribute only l^lOjOOOt we sh^l a^^ how small a part of the 
additional shwe will fyJl upon those who aire most entitled to 
mitiptlion. In this extensive |^>p€Mrtionment, too, we shall dis* 
^cov^ the modifioationa which it v(my be necessary to n^tke^ and 
the .me^na tp adapt it to tfee abJAi^y of the cm^tributors. The 
aia i s sa d taxes obyiausly dwide theanselves into two classes. Those 
arhiob in a ft eaA mnasiiwe applied) to iphabi^^ h<HI««^ cqq^ ted c^ 
three duties ; tfaait which was known by lh« u^mem^ ^f ^e old duty, 
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the window ihity, and tlie conu^uUtion duty» iirst imposed lasC 
war, and regulated in 1788 : and of thedifiereBtper oentir 
since imposed» which may amount to Hboqt 1,40(H00(MJ out of 
two milliona and a*ha]f. In this both the high and the low 
classes were included ; but among the latter, 400»bOO tsontri^ 
buted only 150,000^ The other consistfr of eptioMd conBUmp** 
tions and luxury — the duty oil servantB, carriagesy horses fbk* 
pleasure, and that class of horses employed in agriculture^ the 
proprietors of whom, in the present state of the country, one of 
the most opulent classes which it contains, could not be. injured 
by such an addition to the moderate rate which is .now pdid* It 
will readily occur that, where there are houses which do not oon^ 
tribute fbr the optional^ or dass of luxury, there the iphi^Htant 
must be best entitled to favour and mitigation. On these, thteOt 
the burden will fall much more lightly than on those, such as 
ourselves, and those who contribute to both divisions of the 
assessed takes. There is another distinction likewise whidi will 
increase the facility of apt>)ying the rdief, which it mi^ be 
found proper to bestow. The house-tax in the metropolis «Eid 
other great towns, ' is more felt by the inferior classes than it is 
felt by the same class in the country. Persons in the same ctF« 
eumstances of lii^, who in* the; country. pay only perhaps ^ in 
towns maypay three or four times -that amount. It is the advan- 
tage of this plan then, that it will be in the power of thecam^i 
mittee to make the contr^ution bear upon those who are best 
iable to pay, and diminish the burden of those who are. best 
entitled to relief. It forms another cbaracteristiic advaatJE^ of 
the plan, that the relief whieh itmi^be expedteat togrretothe 
poor, will not materially affect the productiveness of the tax* 
There is reason to believe, from the best estknate-UiiH: can be 
formed, that not more than 3 or 4OO,O0(tf. is raised in bU the 
metropolis. This inchidefe, indeed, all who are entitled to reiiei^ 
but it likewise includes all those who are best aUe to pay. If 
great cities and populous towns contain a great nunifoer^O', 
from their poverty, have a claim ^o exemptioB> tHey contain 
likewise a great propottien of the opulent claM, who Williie 
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able to contribute in such a manner as to supply what it would 
be unfair /to exact from the inferior class. Tbus tbe two classes. 
together will supply what is required witikout oppression to the 
f^oTf or defalcation of the tax. In this niimner» following 
the gradations of ^Uity, as they are clearly pointed out by the 
profits of voluntary or. luxurious contribution, and the claioas^ 
to veU^ff as th^ are ascertained by the nature o£ the taxes 
whieh individuals sdready pay^ the full amount will be fairly 
coUected, and the burden justly distributed. In this way the 
first class ^contribution will, on the wbple, double the amount 
•f what b already paid, though in some eases it may be mor^ 
than cloiible, m others considerably^less* In this way %800fi0(^ 
may be; pbti^ed.' Upon, that class which comprehends the taxes 
onsecTfntS) pleasure horses, carriages, &c. it is proposed to 
treUe,^ assessment. In the higher classes, where the quantity 
of assessed ta^c^ may be considered as a fair criterion of opu- 
limcBj tkQ ?ate of contribution may in some cases be an addition 
of tbree;,and a-half, and even,» in the highest class of all, a. 
quadruple of the present ta^. 

Qn the 9econd description, there may be obtained about 
5,90(H00Q/. at the treble Tate. Allowing 500,000/. for the 
highest class, the produce with the 2,800,000/. for the first class^r 
makes mor^ than 79000,000/. If it were trebled on the whole, 
tho produce would be more than 8,000,000/. ; but it will now b^ . 
sufficiently understood, that^ from the modifications which it will 
b^exp0die)E|tto introduce, in many cases, instead of double there 
will not l^e one rate, in some not. one half-rate, and others still 
less, to be exacted. Thus, from the trdble allotment, there will 
hei nearly one million to be divided in mod^cation to alleviate 
thfk b|i?flens of those, whom it may be wise to exempt. In this 
xn^nn^>each cla^s will mutually contribute to the relief of those 
who i^e unable to sustain an additional burden, mid the 4<X),000 
,^^o ,naw pay so s^mdl a proportion will continue to be protected 
frpDp.any seveire exaction by the extent which the tax will receive 
from the mope' opulent plass of contributors. 

Thus ■ the ^vantage of ^uch un arrangement will allow 
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sufBcient latihide of relief where relief Blrould be gr^en wifhont 
diminisblttg the productiTtnetn of the tax. It will Mow kny 
exemption to those who hinre ti# means^ not to those who wtB 
uHVoUUng to contribute ; of the fbrmer there mecf be many kf 
number^ but little itk amount ; of the ktter, whittdTOr i3m 
amount may* be, I am sure the nnmbera will btt few. 1 am k^se 
that there cannot be a large proportion c^ ta&k ih any paH Of 
this countify who will be Uhwilhng to cotietit in thOBe medH^H^ 
which are felt so necOMftry ibr the pobUo saf^^ or Wfad can 
refiise to contribute a part of their property fbf the pi^eliet^^lltifi 
of all they possesijB. In such a cause no man diiit find thd ^ifteiit 
of his contribution limited, but by the e)ttent elf his abMty. In 
every class where the means exceed the iK^tuAt tlee^ftity ; hi 
every case where the power of contribution l^xoeeds llio ibMlit^e 
demand, no tnan can surely be so Unmindful Of the do^eo he^Mre^ 
to his country, no man can be so blind to the intereftt^ h^ hat Id 
preserve, as not to feel t^at he makes the most fVugftl and gi6nCN 
reus opti6n in contributing to defend the society, of ^t^ he 
forms a component part, and to maintain that station whidi he 
occupies: I am ttware that I antioipate the wii^ies of e^xy hian 
who hears m^, in thtis pro{>o$ing that the e^kttent tif the ^^^ 
whith th^ poor Will teceire, ¥^1! be defrayed by the ratfe t^tm^ 
tribution Varying with the property rtnd the stake whkhiiien 
hold in the country, by attaching upon the same cfaW with our- 
selves the ieldditional burdens which the poVerty of the lower 
dosses will improve. In thus afiR>rdlng a proof of the sklcerfty 
<^the pledge we have given by our readiness to make thd sa<itf*> 
flees which it requires, I feel that I am equally in unison with tiie 
gengralsetitiment of the committee, a& #ith the grent p^hvd^k^ 
of policy and of justice. Speaking for ourtlelyes, -we thus dis* 
claim every Httfe jealousy of the extent of th* bufden ire itt^ 
caHed upon to bear. We prove to the itorld that ti^^tfe iHH 
Ifanited by this or that contribution' : we detnonstrale ihlit Ire 
ciletifate Only the magnitude of the occasion, and cottsider «nly 
whether the effort be equal to the importance of the demand, t 
trust that the exertion will not be deficient) that the ccWitfRmtion 
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will not be inadequate ; but if it were found to be below the 
v&exaiDpled greainesa of the cause, I am sure that the utmost 
alacrity would be shown to sii^mit to ttiR greater sftcrificcs, and 
to display more vigorous efforts. We hare th^ satisfaction of 
knowing that, however heaiy these burdens might be, if per- 
manent, yet as temporary sacrifices they are light in the scale 
when weighed agiunst this m%hty crisis and e^ctremity of defence, 
when compaMd with the horrors we hare to shun, and' the value 
of^ tlie blessing we have to ptvsert^. If I am not deceived in 
the enquiries I bare made, the greatest contribution wiH not ex» 
ceed a teath of the income (^the highest ckss of those by whom 
it is paid.^ No man sorely wiH think such a sacrifice too great 
for siieh a c^use^ be cannoi diiak advantages too deariy pur« 
ehosed, if the effeet of o«ir ^tdparatiod be to discourage the- 
oKtimvagaat preteneiotia of tiie enemy, to dissipate the vain hopes 
they have buih on our supposed financial embarrastoients, to 
animate confldeoGe at bome> to confitm the seKdity of our power^ 
and to maintain the sources of our prosperity. 

Having thus explained the general nature of the plan propos* 
ed, I must »et omit to suggest the precautions which wUl be- 
oeceisary to prevent the contribution from being elvded on the^ 
one hand by a subsequent diminution of establishment, and on the^ 
other to nmke provision that a real change of circumstances may 
net expose individual to an oppresmve eitaction. It is evident,, 
however, that in order to make the ta)t productive, it must pro*- 
ceed on a past, not on a future aMesiment. For, Sir, every 
genlileman most feel, that if A>r the period this contribution is ti^ 
be levied vpon the people, the shave each individual h to Con- 
tribute, vrere to be regulated by figure assessments, a great part 
of the benefit th«re is now reason t# expect we shall derive from 
it) would be frittered away by eoneeakn^it and evasion. It f^» 
therefore, my purpose to propose, that not future but past asieM^ 
meats shall be made the basis of the new contribution ; because 
frmi^Jkeks the most impartial evidence that can be obtained oi^ 
the ability ef each individnal to cant Hbtrte to^ the exigeiiHsies of 
the^stadev ie the amount of hi» expenditure of income before he 
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has any temptation to lower it| m order to elude taxatioa. On 
the other hand, Sir, as cases may exist of some, who by acci- 
dental causes are rendered unable to support their present estab- 
lishment; of others, who, having improvidently engaged in 
them, repent of their impru deuce, and desire to return to a situ<* 
ation better adapted to their real circumstaDces ; and of others 
who, though able to pay their present /•assessments, can show 
tiiemselves, by the proportion they bear to their income, to be 
unable to bear the additional weight of the new contributions, it 
is my intention, when the whole shall come in detlul before the 
House, to propose regulations for the relief of such persons, to 
bedigested and modified in the best manner which so compli* 
cated a ^i^ject will admit. But while provisions of this kind are 
to be made in favour of those upon whom the assessment would 
be too severely felt, the House will foresee that it will bj& impos* 
sible, with any regard to the great and important object in view, 
to su&r the tax to be evaded by those who, not deficient in 
ability, but wanting in inclination, to contribute to the necessities 
of their country, would abandon the establishments to which 
they have been accustomed, and diminish their expenditure, in 
order to avoid the tax^ But if it be found that, in poiht of fact, 
they ^hall have resigned their establishments from inability to 
maintain them ; and if ij^iey follow up that resignation with a 
declination to be prescribed for the purpose, that the increased 
assessments would an^ount to more than a certain proportion, to 
be regidated on a future day^ of their whole income, then they 
shall :be entitled to relief. Sir, I am aware, tbat^ thoii^h the 
House and the nation will, with few exceptions, concur with me 
in thisi there will not be wanting those who will cavil at this 
mitigating provision, and allege that it will amount in- its efieiets 
to a copipulsory disclosure of property ; but the House will im- 
nediately see timt it fails short pf that, and will view it in its 
true aspect, that is to say^ as a provision intended to qualify, to 
mitigate, or to preveQt any s^yeri^ or injury that itfay arise to 
individuals from the dil|culty, or rather the utter impracticability 
of drawing a precise line of demarkation between tbese whoi^ 

7 
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on account of the property they possess are bound, and those 
Tvho^ fr<>m inferior circumstances, are unable to contribute to a 
supply for the exigencies of the state : no man can say that such 
a provision, coming with the effects of relief, is a hardship, and 
I am sure no man can say that the tax would be efficient without 
it. These, Sir, are the outlines of the plan which I mean to offer 
to the consideration 6f the House in more minute detail upon a 
future day. If, when the whole has been examined, it shall 
meet the concurrence of, and be adopted by, the Hoiise, it will 
be found disengaged from many difficulties, embarrassments, 
and expenses, tiiat lie in the way of other modes of taxation; 
for, Sir, the execution of it will entirely depend upon laws 
now existing, laws long in force, laws familiar to those who 
will be the objects of its provisions. To enforce it, no new 
power will be delegated, no new office created, no new expenses 
incurred. 

Sir, I am aware that in contemplating a system of finance 
which professes to make property the basis pf its assessments, and 
to be as diffusively, as generally, and as equally, levied as circum- 
stances will admit, an idea will nslturally suggest itself to every 
one, as it has to myself— I mean that assessed taxes, however 
differently apportioned to the circumstances of different persons, 
and howevec certainly they may attach on persons of opposite 
descriptions, are often eluded by a particular description of men 
of large property ; you will see I mean those men who possess 
large capitals, and who, by denying themselves many of the 
enjoyments of life, hoard up money, and exclude themselves 
from assessment. How much this applies to the subject in con- 
sideration I will not now discuss, since it certainly applies no 
more to this than to a former mode of taxation ; for I know no 
act to make property the subject of taxation, while it is not ren- 
dered conducive to the pleasure or convenience, or rendered visi- 
ble by th6 optional expenditure of the person who possesses it. 
If this objection has never stood in the way of taxation, before, I 
am at a loss to suppose how it can be made an objection to this, 
and shall be extremely obliged to any gentleman who will poijit 
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out a mode by which property so h^ in hand can be subjected to 
taxation or assessment. The proportion this dast of individuals 
bears to the mass of the taxable part of the nation, is not suffi" 
ciently great to add any weight to the objection if it were made; 
and I submit it to the feelings and wisdom of the conunittee^ 
whether, in a case of urgency and importance like the present, 
nine-tenths of the community shall refuse to contribute to the 
support, the preservation, the existence, of the state, because no 
means can be found to compel the remaining tenth to contribute 
also. Undoubtedly if it be now necessary to make great contri- 
butions instead of incurring a large mass of new debt, and if that 
be the best mode of carrying on the war, it would be greatly 
advantageous to be able to get at some mode of assessing, all pror 
perty in all individuals ; and. so far it is to be lamented that the 
descnption of people of which I speak cannot be made subject 
to an assessment. But if, on the other hand, we can flatter 
ourselves, as I own I do, with the hopes of being relieved some- 
time from that necessity, then, even though the hoards of the 
penurious elude our search, it by no means follows. that the 
nation will recdve no profit from them ; for, on a general plan, 
though utterly inactive in the expenditure of the possessors, they 
become active in some other shape, or in other hands, and 
always find their level in the course of successive age* : bo that 
though the scrutiny to pry into wealth may for a time be baffled, 
the effects of that scrutiny never fail to be produced by time. If, 
however, I saw the means, or could suppose that means might 
be devised, by which such capitals could be made productive 
and useftil to the state in way of revenue, I do assure the cobh 
mittee I should consider it an object too important at this time :to 
be neglected ; though I still consider them as making a pario^ 
the strength of the country upon the average principles of general 
resources. Yet, Sir> we might flatter ourselves thal^ independent 
of that compulsory power which^ the condition of>sujdi pror 
party denies usy a due proportion of it would, at leae^ in some 
cases, be forthcomings at the sodtcitation of self-interest and self- 
defence ; for if this is a time, as- 1 contend it isy when the people 
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of this country are called upon dot to contemplate thdr wealth 
only for its enjoyment, not to indulge in prejudices, or opinions, 
or in doubtful speculations, but to take measures for the pre- 
servation of their existence now» and their securiQr in future, 
and that for this purpose we are calling fyt money, not to be 
raised by loan with interest, to remain a heavy burden on those 
who are to follow us, but by demand on capital, then ought the 
hoards of the penurious to be opened ; then should those who, 
devoted to accumulation by ignorance of enjoyment, and early 
habits of frugality, have arisen from the lower rank and meanest 
employments, by rigid frugality and indefatigable industry, 
protected, fostered, and encouraged, by that happy System of 
government, and those equal laws, which enabled them and per- 
mits any man to emerge from the bottom to the top of society, 
said who, in contemplating their ^possessions, can scarcely have a 
hope but that of transmitting to their posterity those blessings 
{md comforts they deny themselves — then ought they, I say, for 
the recollection of the benefits th^ have received, mid for the 
sake o£ those to which they look forward, to consider themselves 
above all men bound to come forward, in defence of that sjnitem 
which aflforded encouragement to their labours, nurture to their 
industry, vigour to their pursuits, and protection to their per- 
sons, their property, and their acquisitiont ; thai ought suehf 
men to reflect, if they have the means, that this istheoccamon 
on which they should cdme forward; then ought they, who have 
an interest so great in the country, to see that thov^ it is im- 
pracUoable to compel them, it is at least necessny for them to< 
contribute, and that the necessity of the times is the most urgent^ 
as well as the best of s^\ compulsions; and come forward, not 
only uncompelled, but unsolicited^ to ofier their contribution. 
That seme will have this feeling, and act upon it, I will not 
doubt-^that all will do so, I am not so sanguine as to expect ; 
but thcAigb they should neither come forward voluntarily, nor 
be subject to coercion, that can hardly be stated as ah objection 
to the plan, unless something morft mtexcefitionable can be pre- 
sented in its {dace. 
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Then» Sir, there remains another, and a leading consideration. 
I have ahready tUted the grounds on which I build my plan for 
raisbg seven millions of the nineteen that are necessary for the 
supply of the year. This leaves, as I have before mentioned, a 
^m of twelve millions to be raised by loan. And. here a point, 
separate, indeed, in its nature, but not less important in its 
con^sequences, properly claims your attention. I have stated 
that the sum of seven millions, to be levied in a direct way by 
increased assessments, is intended to make the quantum of the 
loan more moderate. But I shall now state another principle 
which would lay the security, the credit, the efficient powers, 
and the resources of the country on a firm and immovable 
foundation— a principle that will tend not to effect a diminution 
of our burdens for the present, but to prevent an accumulation 
of them for the future. The House will recollect that, by-means 
of the sinking fund, we had advanced far in the reduction of 
the national debt previous to the loans necessarily made in the 
present war, and every year was attended with such accelerated 
salutary effects as outran the most sai^guine calculation. But 
having done so, we have yet far to go as things are circum- 
stanced, if the reduction of tlie debt be confined to the operations 
o^ that fund, and the expenses of the war continue to impede our 
plans of economy: we shall have far to go before the operation 
of that fund, even under the influence of peace, can be expected 
to counteract the effects of the war. 'Yet there are means bv 
which, 1 am confident, it would be practicable in not many 
years to restore our resources, and put the country in a state 
equal to all exigencies. It is impossible, Sir, but. we must 
feel ourselves bound by duty, if we wanted the encouragement 
of success, to proceed in the business, and to comjdete the 
work which has already had so much success, and even to 
provide, if it shall be found expedient or necessary, for more 
rapidly accomplishing that desirable object. Not only, Sir, do 
I dnnk that the principle is wise, and the attempt practicable, 
to provide large supplies out of the direct taxes of the year, 
but I conceive it to be equally ^ise, and not Je$s practicable, 
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to m^e provision for the amount of the debt incurred and 
funded in the same year ; and if the necessity of carrying on the 
war shall entail upon us the necessity of contracting another 
debt, the principle I have in view is such, that, with the 
assistance of the sinking-fund to co-operate, we shall not 
owe more than at the beghining. I cannot, indeed, take upon 
me to say, that the war will not stop the progress of the plan 
of liquidation ; but if the means to which I look be adopted, 
it will leave us at least stationary — it will leave us where we 
were ; and besides the salutary influence it will have upon our 
credit and resources at bome» it will {liroduce the happy effect 
of demonstrating to the enemy, that, whatever the natiire of 
the contest may be, or whatever its duration, our strength is 
undiminished, our resources unexhausted, and our general 
situation unimpaired ; that the hopes they entertain of destroy- 
ing the country through the medium of its finance are as vain 
as their designs are wicked; and that> whatever measures 
they may think proper to adopt against this coimtry, they will 
find us not at all disabled for the contest. But, Sir, it is neces- 
sary for me to be more explicit ; and I will endeavour to 
make the point appear as clear to the House as it now appears 
to me* 

If I mufet borrow twelve millions, four of those may be bor- 
rowed without making any additional debt ; for the sinking-fund 
will pay so much. There then will remain eight millions, which 
woidd be an additional permanent capital if suffered to be 
funded: for these eight millions, therefore, I would make a 
different provision, that is to say, I would propose that the in- 
creased assessed taxes, the plan of which I have already laid 
before the House, be continued till the principal and interest be 
completely discharged ; so that, after seven millions have been 
raised for this year, the same taxes in one year more, with the 
additional aid of the sinking-fund, will pay off all that principal 
and intermediate interest* My prc^ositiony therefore, if carried 
intoieffect, would not only furnish a current supply* but quicken 
the redemption of the national debt, without bearing harder oa 
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the people than they can conveniently sustain. This would 
speak a language to all Eurc^ ; this would speak a language to 
the enemy, that, by cooling the ardour of their expectations, and 
shewing them the absurdity of their designs, will afford the best 
chance of shortening the duration of the war, and of lessening 
the duration and weight of our taxes. If you feel yourselves 
equal to this exertion, its effects will not be confined merely to 
the benefits I have stated in the way of general pc^icy, and in a 
successful determination of the contest, but will go farther ; it 
will go to the exoneration of the nation from increased burdens, 
and to the relief of those who are to follow us from the weight 
of the expenses of a war, waged in defence of a system which 
we have received from our prc^enitors in trust to be transmitted 
entire to our successors. Unless you £eei you have a right to 
expect, that by less exertion you will be equally secure, and 
indulge the suf^osition that, by stopping short of this effort, you 
will produce a successful termination of the war, you must set 
aside all apprehensions of the present pressure, and, by vigorous 
exertion, endeavour to secure your future stsbility, the happy 
effects of which, I pledge myself, will soon be seen and ac- 
knowledged. I am aware that it will be said, !(for it has often 
been said,) and I agree to it, that it would be fortunate if the 
practice of funding had never been introduced ; and that it is 
not terminated is much to be lamented ; but if we are arrived at 
a moment which requires a change of system, it is some en- 
couragement for us to look forward to benefits, wiiich, on all 
former occasions, have been unknown, because the means of 
obtaining them were neglected. 

If, Sir, the whole sum be provided for in the manner I pro* 
pose, instead of being funded, the advantages wiU be greater 
than those who have not been at the trouble to ci^ulate it can 
suppose* In the mode I propose, the whole, with the interest 
on it, will amount to no more than sixteen millions ; raise that 
sum, and you and your posterity are completely exonerated from 
It; but if> on the cmitrary, you will fund, it will entail an 
annual tribute of 1-50,000/. for forty years, which makes a 
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difference of not less than forty millions to those who are to fol- 
low jou. These are the principles, this is the language, this 
the conduct fit for men legislating for a country, that, from its 
situation, its constitution, and its natural strength, bears the 
fairest title of any in Europe to perpetuity. You should look 
to distant benefits, and not work in the narrow circumscribed 
sphere jof short-sighted, selfish politicians. You should put to 
yourselves this question, the only one now to be considered — 
** Shall we sacrifice, or shall we save to our posterity, a sum 
of between forty ^nd fifty millions sterling?" And above all, 
you should consider the important effect such firm and dignified 
conduct will have in the progress and termination of the pre- 
sent contest which may, without exaggeration, be said to involve 
every thing dear to yourselves, and to include in it the fate of 
your posterity. 

The House will now judge how far I have succeeded in finding 
a criterion by which to mark out the distinctions and the pro- 
portions in the taxes I have proposed. They will decide how 
far I have succeeded in accommodating the different rates of in- 
crease to the circumstances of the different classes of society: 
they will determine whether I have given a plan that affords 
sufficient modifications, and just mitigations of the severity of 
the imposts. If there be any thing defective, I wish to supply 
it; if there be any thing erroneous, I am desirous to rectify it; 
if I have exceeded, I am willing to retrench : it is a measure 
of unprecedented importance, and it must be my anxious desire 
to be correct in it. I therefore court investigation— but I ear- 
nestly hope there will be no difference of ophiion in the House> 
as to the principle upon which the measure is founded. As I 
have not been able to find, in any man of any party, a trace of 
doubt as to the sufficiency of our resourqes, I think I have a 
right to assume that there can be no difference as to our right to 
employ them ; at least I can say that I have not heard a word of 
any avowed difference on that point in afty oosaer of the 
country. Attested thus, I have produced a state of resources 
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UDimpaired even by this wasteful war ; on any other account 
no difference can possibly arise upon, this day. In the interval 
between this and the day on which I shall finally bring this 
subject before you, I will receive with attention any observa- 
tions that gentlemen may please to suggest ; and I hope all will 
agree with me, that the question for consideration is not» 
whether the burdens proposed are heavy or unprecedented, but 
whether there is any option left to us — whether they are not 
dictated by unavoidable necessity, and whether any, better 
adapted to the circumstances of the country, can be devised to 
supply their places ? 

Sir, having said so much, I will not follow it up with particu- 
lars, but move a resolution conformable to the general design I 
have laid before the committee ; and I will postpone ^the parti- 
cular parts of the plan to another day — the earliest that circum- 
stances will allow. 

Ha then moved the following resolution, which was agreed 
to: 

'^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that there shall 
be paid a duty, not exceeding treble the amount of the duties 
imposed by several acts of parliament now in force, on houses 
and windows and inhabited houses, by the 6th, 1 9th, 24th, and 
27th Geo. III. and likewise the several additional duties. of ten 
per cent, per annum, imposed thereon by several acts of parlia- 
ment, with certain exceptions and abatements.'' 

Mr. Tiemey rose next; and, after going over the various calculations 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and inferring from thence ,the 
declining state of the national resources, he declared, that, with the 
present administration, he held it impossible that this country could 
have peace. The right honourable gentleman; he al&rmed, wanted the 
requisites to bring about a peace ; he possessed not the confidence and 
respect either of France, or oi any of the European powers. 

Mr» Pitt replied: 
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I sfaallnendeavour to follow jthe honourable gebtlenian who has 
just sat down, in some of the observations he has thought proper 
to make. Knowing, as I do, the ingenuity of that gentleman, 
and recollecting his declaration in this House some time since : 
knowing that he stands pledged to give His Majesty's present 
ministers every opposition in his power — when I compare that 
declaration, and apply it to his speech to*night, a speech cerr 
tainly not destitute of ingenuity or of preparation, I own { am 
a little at a loss to find in him that consistency for which he 
expects to obtain credit, as a man wishing fbr nothing so nmch 
as the welfare of his country. Whatever may be thought of 
the speech of the honourable gentleman, either by the public or 
by his own coostituents^ I shall observe upon parts of his speech 
as they appear to me. I will endeavour to follow him in 
his direct and his collateral topics ; in some which were cer- 
tainly not direct, and in others that I cannot say were collateral, 
because they hM no reference to the subjects now before the 
committee, either collaterally or otherwise. He begins by com- ' 
plaining of excess, and he comments on the navy estimates, in 
which his zeal has misled him. He talks of three milllions, and 
a million and a half, as sums I took credit for ; whereas I stated 
the whole sum to which he referred in this part of his speech 
would be three millions, and that I should provide for half of 
them by bills, and that a million and a half of them should be 
outstanding. But he then goes on to state, that I made a mis- 
take of three millions upon the statement of navy extraordinaries. 
Gentlemen assert things that have no foundation any where but 
in their own fancy, and they repeat them so often, and with so 
much confidence, that at last they become the dupes of their 
own artifice, and believe these assertions themselves. Be it 
remembered, however, that in the course of every session since 
the war began, I have, on every occasion, stated that the nature 
of such extensive transactions, as those of the army and navy, 
was such as to render accuracy in the estimate unattainable. 
I do not pretend to it at any time, but I always do my utmost to 
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approach it, and I do aver that there never was at any time of 
war more attention paid, than in the whole course of this, to 
prevent excesses beyond the estimate. True it is, you have had 
more excesses in this than in any other war, nor is it marvellous^ 
for it is a war of a di&rent kind, and of a more complicated 
nature than any other you were ever before engaged in. But the 
honourable gentlemaUf in his public aeal to detect the fallacy of 
my statements, assures the committee, that, in stating the sum 
of five millions upon the article of the navy, I have committed 
an error of three millibns. This he states as being the excess 
upon one article, which amounts, I own, to only five millions : 
but the excess fairly applies to the whole sum of seventeen 
millions, of which these five were a part ; and instead of taking 
the whole and considering that excess as applying to the whole, 
he applies it to one part, merely because the whole of the sum 
was voted by separate votes on different heads, and compares 
that excess with one branch of the whole. I shall say no more 
than that I leave the committee to judge of the Durness of such 
a mode of reasoning. 

The honourable gentleman saySf I do not now speak with 
confidence on the produce of the taxes, and yet he aUows the 
revenue to be flourishing, in which too, it seems, he vcgoices. He 
says I have put into the mouth of the King what has not been 
uttered out of my own this night. Nothing has been said by 
me upon that subject to-night — - 1 mean upon the ^qurii^ing 
state of our revenue. No, Sir, it is not out, of my D94Hi^I) that 
expression came to-night, and which the honourable gentleman 
censuses me for omitting, but out of his own ; mnd. when the ' 
honourable gentleman thinks he sees a smile from this side of the 
House, he ouignifies it into a horse4augh inconsequence of what 
he advances. I am afraid Jie gives ci^edit to some fiart of the 
House for more attention than they deserve. All these 'Consider- 
ations induce me to suspect, that, if I had stated many things 
which he expected me to state concerning thoprosperity o£ the 
country, he was prepared with a long speech to contradict me 
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upon that head. He went into a detail of the revenue in 1796 
and 1797* from which the committee is to derive nothing but a 
very desponding inference. For the future powers of this coun- 
try are> according to his deductions, to be very feeble. He is 
not, however, bound to abide by Uiese sentiments ; and as he says 
he will take a view of the subject, and mature his judgmei^t 
for the discussion of it in future, I hope a minute attention to 
it will alter his opinion. He has told us that the accounts are 
not yet before us. In this his vigilance lias been eluded, for the 
documents necessary for the purpose ar^ now' upon your table, 
and by which, if he condescends to peruse them, he will find that 
the report of the committee of finance, and which holds out to 
us a prospect so flattering, is entirely justified. The honourable 
gentleman dwelt for some time on the produce of the wine duty* 
and that of the Scotch distillery, and infers ^t they will not 
answer the estimate ; in which infereooe he is too rapid, for net>- 
ther of which has hith^to found its level. Those poiaU X merely 
touch incidentally, not meaning to argue them now^ that being 
foreign to the leading purpose of this night's discussioUi and 
of which there is to be a detailed diM^ussion hereafter. . 

The next point to which the honourable genUeman refi^rs, is the 
subject of die adva&ee firom tlie hank to government. Upon this 
the honourable gentleman has indulged in a speeies of ^loqu^nce, 
whieb is almost as new to him, as is his congratulation on the pros? 
perity of th^ oountry. He si^s that this resemMes the system 
#hich was adopted hi France, and leads to the despotism which, 
uader the name of liberty, is 'loarried on there. What aimilarity 
there is between the limited asd voluntary advances ef the bapk, 
to an amount which would be ahortlir repaid, and the depreciate 
millions and miUlardsr of the French government, 1 leave to him, 
and to those who are now coBvinced with him of the napacity of 
that intern, and who have so lately wought it prudent to declaim 
against the French system, to^diaeover. He aajw tihat this isa dan- 
gerous connection between the govemoMint and the bank ; and 
hestates the sum of three millions to br of an enormous amount 
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for the bank to advance to governmenl. He had forgot, not to 
say he never knew, for to a gentleniah of so much research, 
that would be an extravagant supposition ; but be seems to have 
forjgotten, that the advances of the bank to government have never 
been less during the present war, than they are now proposed 
tp be, under the very special nature and e^xtraordinary circum- 
stances of the present war. I ask, then, what does the honourable 
gentleman mean by saying that this is a dangerous connection 
between government and the bank? Does he mean to say that the 
restriction on the bank ought no longer to continue? If he does 
not, I maintain that it is no dangerous connection whatever, 
since it will be of no inconvenience to the public while the 
restriction continues, for the public security is precisely the 
same as if this advance was not made by the bank at all. 

But it seems the honourable gentleman could not face his con- 
stituents; that they would ask him, where he was when such » 
measure was proposed ? [Where my tongtie was, said Mr. Tier- 
ney.] It is not very material. Sir, which, as I should suppose 
Vhere the honourable gentleman is, there his tongue must be 
also. He says that the measure is of such an alarming nature, 
that the sense of the House ought to be taken upon it at once; 
he says 'that I have a great desire to impose upon the House, and 
that I distrust my case. I have heard, Sir, that great eagerness 
for the dispatch of business is sometimes evidence that the party 
bringing it forward has some distrust of it ; but that I should 
propose a plan that would give him time to prepare a speech, is 
an instance of distrust, which, considering the extent of his in- 
ingenuity, I could hardly have expected to be accused of. I can- 
not help thinking, that it is a little extraordinary he should first 
tell me that the measure I propose is unprecedentedy and then 
tell me I am to blame for offering to the House time to come to 
a decision upon it, instead of calling for a decision immediately. 

The honourable gentleman then tells us that this is a plan 
which cannot be effectual in the hands of His Majesty's present 
ministers, for that they are not qualified to carry it into effect. 
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That there may be, apd are, in his opinion, others better quali- 
fied, I have no doubt, and I have as little doubt that he would 
be ready to propose them if it depended upon him ; but if his 
objections go against the man, it is hardly fair, upon that ground, 
to call upon the House to reject the measure. It seems I am not 
the. person to make any proposals of this kind to the House. 
Why am I not the man ? The question is, not who proposes the 
measure, but whether the measure ought to be adopted ? But 
when the honourable gentleman comes to argue the question in 
that sense, and when becomes to lay before you the unexampled 
profusion of which he says I am the profligate author, I hope he 
will condescend to take in view the extent of the service^ for 
which we have had to provide, its extraordinary nature and 
character, as well as the great expense with which it has been 
attended, without forgetting the deamess of all the articles of 
provision, and various other things, at which it is not necessary 
at this moment to glance ; but above all, at the extraordinary 
eiforts, and corresponding expense. 

But there is another part of the speech of the honourable gen- 
tleman, which contains an important objection to my continuing 
in the official situation in which I now stand, because, he says, 
while I remain in that situation, this country cannot have peace. 
If he thinks so, that is a good reason for his moving an address 
to remove me. Supposing this Hous^ to agree to that motion, 
there is no reason, I presume, why this House should not' take 
care of the interests of die public, and still more why, supposing 
tliem to have no objection to the measure now before them, they 
should not agree to it. But th^re is a reason for apprehending 
that this country cannot have peace while I and my colleagues 
continue in office. Why cannot this country have peace while 
we continue in office ? Because, in truth, we have not the eonfi" 
dence of the enemy. Sir, we cannot have the confidence of the 
enemy. The confidence of the enemy ! No, Sir, that is im« 
possible ! We are not entering into the spirit of their rules, we 
arc not disposed to promote their principles ; we do not wish to 
imitate their system ; we do not think it practical in England, 
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however it may be made the subject of applause by those who 
fkvour it in their hearts, and, for the purpose of opposing Eng- 
land's true interest, the occasional theme of vindictive declama- 
tion, white it is wished that their principles should be adopted : 
which principles have been admired, and occasionally extolled, 
since the commencement of the revolution, by those who have 
opposed u». If the only claim to the support of the honourable 
gentleman in the prosecution of the war is, to deserve the con- 
fidence of the enemy ; if it is necessary to admire the French re- 
volution, which has been the root of all the evils of the present 
contest; if it is neceissary to have assertedthe justice of the ene- 
my's cause ; if the exertions of the war are to be entrusted to 
those who have, from the commencement of thte contest, thwarted 
its prosecution, then, indeed, I am glad that we have not the 
vote of the honourable gendeman in our favour. 

But the honourable gentlenian says again, that there is no 
confidence in us in any part of Europe, andheproves it by shew- 
ing that all our allies have deserted us, and kept* none of their 
engagements. This argumtent, if true, might go a good way 
towards shewing that we ought to have no confidence in them ; 
but until he shews some instances of our want cf good faith, I 
apprdiend it does- not prove that they have no confidence in us* 
and proves pretty nearly as much, as the argument that it is ne<^ 
cessary that I ought to possess the confidence of His Majesty's 
enemies in France. 

I ihink I am entitled now, in my turn, since the honourable 
gentleman has opposed the whok system of the plan which I 
have proposed, and especially as he is so much, aiid as it wei^ 
exckisively, thefriendof his<?oaiitlrjrj to ask him, wh^herhebas 
a better, or any in its stead? for hie has stated none. Perhaps he 
has* not had time to digeist a proper plan ; if he has saay in con- 
templation, he cannot fkirly object to the propose! which I mttke 
now, since he' is to have time' to prepare his/own, which I trust 
will be ma<^b^tt^. But the honourable gentleman says, that 
if tlHS^^pUw shbtdd hdvebeeh brought forward at idl, it should 
havebeed broagHt fMf ward mu<^ sooner. He acknowledges that 
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in cases of great danger, great efforts ought to he made. Nomr, 
I think that in our former situation we were not in so much dan- 
ger as we are at present, if we do not make great resistance; and 
therefore it appears to me to be more sensible to make great 
efforts in time when they are necessary, than to make them when 
the circumstances of the time do not call for them, especially 
when by your financial operations, you are likely to bring the 
contest to a happy termination. But the honourable gentleman 
says, that this plan is to shew that we are at the end of our re- 
sources. If he thought so, he might have spared himself the 
trouble of pronouncing a panegyric upon these resources in the 
course of his speech this night. The honourable gentleman 
says, that this plan shews td the world that we are at the end of 
our funding-system. The manner in which persons possessed of 
capital in different parts of the country have acted, in investing 
their property in your funds, is no proof that monied men think 
so ; but proves, on the contrary, the confidence they have in 
your resources, and proves also, that wealth is generally diffused 
all over the cbuntry. This wealth is manifested in the improve- 
ment of your agriculture, in your buildings, in your canals, in 
yoiir inclosures ; all these, I say, prove that you possess at this 
moment the confidence of monied men, . that there is at this 
moment more wealth than there was at any former period in 
this country. 

l*he resolution was agreed to, and a day was fixed for taking the 
several propositions of the Chancdlo.r of the Exchequer into further 
consideration. 



December 14?. 1797. 

On a moti9n for the second reading of the bill for increasing the as. 
sessed taxes, a long and animated discussion took place. 
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After Mr. Fox had delivered his sentiments in reprobation of the mea- 
sure, Mr. Pitt rbse : — 

Before I proceed to make any remark upon the wide va- 
riety of topics which the honourable gentlemen upon the 
other side of the House have introduced* I shall just advert 
to the Ibst point on which the right honourable gentleman^ in- 
sisted. Tlie other parts of his speech were directed against the 
whole of the measure in substance, but in the latter part he se- 
parately urged the propriety of delay. The right honourable 
gentleman founds this argument for delay upon the agitation 
which this question has excited in the public mind, and the ob- 
jections to which the. measure is liable in its application to a 
great number of his constituents. I am aware, that in all great 
towns, particularly in the metropolis, the objections will be felt 
with peculiar force ; but at the same time I am sensible that in 
the provisions of which the bill is susceptible, many modifica- 
tions may be expected, many are practicable consistently witli 
the leading principle of the measure, and many are necessary in 
order, as far as possible, to prevent it from bearing hard in par- 
ticular instances. I am aware even that greater modifications may 
be necessary than appeared to me requisite upon the first consider- 
ation of the subject, and when the first imperfect outline of it was 
presented. This, however, does not by any means tend to im- 
peach the general principle of the measure. These objections are 
capable of modification without defeating the salutary object, 
which it is the purpose of the measure to secure. Instead of fil- 
ing these objections as completely destructive of the principle, 
every hour's reflection convinces me, that though it is our duty to 
enquire in what respects modification may be propor, ho^ it may 
be practicable, how mitigation may be given so as to prevent 
any oppressive application of the measure, yet as to the general 
necessity of providing for the public safety, and repelling the 
danger by which we are threatened, on the determination we 
shall form upon this ques^on af^er mature discussion depends 
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whether by the exertions we have pledged ourselves to make, 
we shall rescue the country from impending calamity, and lay 
the foundation of as great a portion of future greatness and pro- 
sperity as any nation ever enjoyed, or whether we shall surrender 
the dignity of the British nation, ana expose to inevitable ruin 
the sources of its glory and its power. - Feeling as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, that it is our duty to provide for these 
important and essential objects, we shall be deterred by no diffi- 
culties, we shall spare no pains, we shall sacrifice every local 
prejudice, every partial opinion, to a consciousness of the neces- 
sity in which we are placed, to make a vigorous exertion. 
Feeling as I do that necessity, I know my duty too well not to 
persist in what I conceive to be a measure calculated to save the 
country from the present danger, and to enable it to struggle 
against future attacks. It is our first duty, as guardians, to pro- 
vide for its present safety, and to transmit to posterity the bless- 
ings which we have enjoyed, and the means of preserving them. 
It is by these considerations that our conduct ought to be 
directed ; it is by these great maxims of policy that the measure 
ought to be judged. 

Can we then conceive it our duty, on account of some parti- 
cular objections of some alledged hardship of application, to 
hang up the bill altogether before its provisions have been dis- 
cussed, before its details have been arranged? Must we forego 
the opportunity of suggesting the case where the evil would be 
felt, of reiiioving prejudice where it exist, and obviating objec- 
tions where they are well founded ? Instead of agreeing to any 
delay, both in real respect to those who complain of the hard- 
ship with which the bill in its present shape would attach, and in 
duty to the public, for whose service in this important crisis we 
are called upon to provide, we ought to lose no time to examine 
the bill with the utmost attention, and see where the pressure 
which it would occasion may be mitigated. What are the parti- 
culars and extent of the farther modifications, which it may still 
be necessary to introduce, it will not be incumbent upon me now 
to state. It will be recollected that, when I first opened the sub- 
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j^dty I Stated, that, as a visible critericm of income, I preferred 
the payment of the assessed taxes, because it was more compre- 
hensive, better calculated to diffuse the burden, and more suscep* 
tiUe of modification in the various classes where it would be 
required, than any otl>er criterion which could be tak^n. It will 
be recollected, not by the honourable gentleman*, who had 
thought it proper to absent himself from his attendance in par- 
liament, but it will be recollected by the House, that one great 
recommendation of this criterion I stated to be, that the prin- 
ciple being still preserved, it furnished greater means of modifi- 
cation, more opportunity for providing for the' particular cases of 
hardships and inconvenience, than any other criterion which 
could be adopted. The means of this modification are now in 
our power, and we shall but perform our duty to our consti- 
tuents, by showing our readiness to consider the inconvenience, 
and to apply the remedy. That many modifications are neces- 
sary I am aware, and in the committee, both those which I may 
propose, and which others may suggest, will be considered. This 
I trust will be a sufficient answer to what fell from a worthy alder- 
man f at the beginning of the debate. Much as I difier from 
that honourable gentleman as to the extent of the abatement, and 
the nature of the scale of contribution he proposed, I was glad 
to hear the manlv and decided manner in which he enforced the 
necessity of great exertion, and the propriety of raising a consi- 
derable sum, without recurring to the system of funding. I am 
convinced that the sentiments he expressed were congenial to 
the feelihgs of a great majority of his constituents and of the 
country ; and I could not help remarking the contrast between 
the language he held, and the tone of the honourable gentle- 
man \ on the other side, compared with the sentiments of their 
respective constituents, in the indiscriminate opposition to every 
part of the plan, which characterised the speeches of both die 
honourable gentlemen. 

Having made these observations on the question of delay, I 

V 

* Mr. Fox. f Alderman Lusbington. % ^* ^^^ 
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shall proceed shortly to consider some of the oth)sr topics on 
which the honourable gentlemen insisted. I do not complain of 
the wide field of argument which they took up ; I know that iti a 
parliamentary sense they were regular : whether they were justi- 
fiable in the use they made of this privilege, and whether they 
made a proper choice of the topics which they introduced on the 
present subject, I shall leave for the House to determine. The 
object of this bill shortly is, an extraordinary grant of money for 
the support of the war ; it proposes to raise'' within the year a 
certain part of the supplies, by a tax on income, on thevkible 
criterion of the assessed taxes, subject to modification as cir- 
cumstances may require. In considering the whole of the case, 
then, the first question that occurs is, whether it is proper to 
grsmt any money at all ? Then, whether the principle of raising 
a certain part within the year ought to be admitted? And, 
thirdly, whether by this criterion attaching to income in the 
course of expenditure, the burden would in general be fairly 
apportioned ? 

As to the first point, whether any money at all ought to be 
granted, the honourable gentleman *, though he did not say so in 
very words, by the whole of his argument supposed the negative. 
The right honourable gentleman who spoke last distinctly argued, 
that while ministers continued in power, he could not agree to 
any supplies being granted. In stating this to have been their 
meaning, I am endeavouring to do justice to their mode of 
reasoning. Unless upon this idea, more than three-fourths of 
their observations were irrelevant to the subject now before the 
House. If they do not contend that peace cannot be obtained 
by the present ministers, that they ought to be dismissed before 
any scheme of supply can at all be a fit subject for discussion, 
the greater part of their argument is quite foreign to the matter 
now under consideration. 

The right honourable gentleman, while he argues that my 
honourable friendf considered the majority of the House and His 

* Mr. Sheridan. + Mr. Dundas^ 
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Mi^estj'f ministers as the 8ame» forgets that his honourable 
fHend*f when he talked of our going out of our places, did not 
addrete himself to the House, but gave it, as a very friendly 
advice no doubt, personally to us. It was expressed with a hope 
that we would of ourselves abandon the offices we held, as the 
means of obtaining peace. The honourable gentleman then must 
settle this inconsistency with his honourable friend beside him. 
But before the honourable gentleman, with all his talents, can 
demonstrate the propriety of our dismissal, he ought to show 
that the nine persons, whom he proposes to pick up between 
London and Windsor, will administer the public affairs better 
than those by whom they are now administered ; he must bring 
forward something more conclusive and more convincing than 
any thing he had to offer when the dismissal of ministers was 
last discussed, the failure of which attempt had induced him to 
quit the service of his constituents, and his despair of success 
had led him to abdicate his public character. If I understand 
him right, he considers as preliminary to every measure of public 
defence, to every exertion in support of the war, a radical change 
is necessary. What the right honourable gentleman me^s by this 
preliminary, expressed in a manner so large and comprehensive, . 
in terms no less obscure than undefined ; whether a parliamen* 
tary reform is to be only a part of this sweeping change ; how this 
change of system is to operate as a means of saving the country ;n 
how this unlimited change is to conduce to the public safety in 
preparing exertioh and in repelling danger, I am really at a loss 
to conceive* In considering the propriety of such a change of 
system, or such a preliminary as the introduction of new men 
into office, it certainly will be important for the House to ascer- 
tain, whether such a change of ministers is calculated to secure 
us against the dangers^ with which we are threatened, whether it 
is calculated to check the ambition of the enemy, and to procure 
. a peace that will satisfy the honour of the nation, and preserve 
the sources of the public wealth and prosperity. 

* Mr. Sheridan 
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But the honourable gentleman 8ays> that the whole tenor of 
our language at the beginning of the 'present contest was, that no 
peace could be made with the jacobin republic, and that France 
is thus justified in refusing to make peace with the present 
administration. At no period of the war did we ever express such 
a sentinienty or even entertain the idea that no peace could be 
made with republican France. I remember the quotation from 
Virgil to which he has alluded, and as far as I can recollect it was 
used in one of those debates in which the right honourable gen- 
tleman proposed that oyertures should be made for peace at a 
period when we contended that no security for peace could be 
obtained, and that the evils of war were not to be compared to 
the inadequate peace which then could have been concluded. The 
right honourable gentleman then urged the question, whether no 
extremity of danger could induce us to make such overtures ? I 
then answered, that this must ever be a question of comparison, 
that we must decide as circumstances might arise, and at least 
we ought to persevere till our means were exhausted, till we 
could support the contest no longer, and we could say, 

Toto cMatum est corpore regni. 

The honourable gentleman says, that the meaning of Virgil can- 
not be explained away, but he seemed to think that Virgil's lan- 
guage might be improved. The honourable gentleman urged 
the propriety of making overtures even at that period, and con- 
tended, as he often had done, that if reasonable terms of peace 
were refused, it would unite. England and divide France^ He 
then retorted, that after such overtures were rejected, 

Toto certandum est corpore regni. 

The honourable gentleman has now seen these overtures made 
and rejected; and now, when he wishes to bind me down to 
the meaning of Virgil, I think he ought not to forget his Latin 
pledge. 

BBS 
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If die honourable gentleman hat sem that all attempts at ne- 
gotiati<Hi have been unavailable, if he can look to any period in 
wNoh he is called upon to fulfil his pledge, if he means to ani- 
mate the public exertions, to exhort to perseverance, to stimu- 
late their zeal for the maintenance of the national honour and 
the national safety, at a moment when these objects are thus 
unequivocally stated, he would not, as he now does, attempt to 
d]B«rm their courage^ and to distract their efforts. What did the 
honourable gentleman expect from the overtures he proposed ? 
What degree of insult and contumely did he lay his account to 
afitore before he was to be roused to energy and to honour ? 
Did he expect any thing more insulting than the reception our 
overtures had obtained, any thing more repulsive, more haughty, 
more injurious, than the proceedings of the enemy ; any thing 
more decisive of their determined spirit (^ hostility than their 
r^nal to discuss the terms we pr<^;>o6ed, or to propose any terms 
in then* turn, on which they were willing to conclude a peace ? 
If any thing can meet the honourable gentleman's ideas of 
insult, sttffidenUy humiliating to require him to act upon his 
pledge, let him look to the negotiation at Lisle, and the conduct 
of the enemy upon that occasion. The honourable gentleman, 
though he admitted formerly that there might be occasions 
to d^Aand unanimity and exertion, thinks himself freed from 
htt pledge, because ministers were never sancere in their ex- 
ertions fyr. peace, and France was justified in refusing to dfeat 
with them. But when did the honourable gentleman discover 
this P When did the light flash upon his mind, that ministers 
originally were hostile to die republican government of Franoe, 
and theref^e couM not be sincere ? It is somewhat sitrprtsing 
that this never occurred to the honourable gentleman be. ore the 
pledge was given, imst^ad Of discovering k as Our apology for 
eluding the pledge after it was given. If the dislike of ministers 
to French principles proves their aggression and jiistifies l^e 
hostQity of the enemyt this cannot be a new discovery; it c^- 
tainly would as well have jiistified the honourable gafrtkman in 
distrusting any efibrts they might make, even while they mgtd 
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the overtures, on the refuaal of which they promised unammity^ 
as now when they have seen their overtures made without effect. 
.The declaration of France, at the beginning of the contest, proved 
that en their side it was a war of aggression, and on our's a war 
of nec^sity and good faith towards our allies. If ministers did 
at first see the danger of French principles, without en^barktng 
in the contest, must they have been the aggressors when they 
saw their fears realised in the actual aggression^ in which the 
principles they had apprehended finally terminated? At no 
period of the contest did we say there could be no peace with 
republican France. We said, that for peace we would not agree 
to prostrate the nation at the feet of the enemy ; that we could 
not agree to give up what was essential to the safety of the 
country. If thd honourable gentleman can prove that we have 
aj^lied for peace, disowning the justice of our cause, abandon- 
ing the principles on which the present safety and future prospe- 
rity of the country are founded, he would prove that we con- 
sidered the period arrived when every exertion had been made, 
and when the struggle was to be given up, because it could bo 
longer be supported. The honourable gentleman, however, 
does not say that we have acted in this nvanner. What then are 
the opinions of those who have uniformly, or rather widi grow- 
ing zeal and devotion, contended that the war was just on tbe 
part of France^ and unjust upon the side of this country ? Have 
they not repeatedly said, on formed occasions, that our ordinary 
resources were exhausted ? And to-day, with mysterious silence^ 
they pass over the subject, and cautiously decline giving any 
opinion on the efficacy of former resources, while they reprobate 
new expedients ; and say nothing about the prquriety of resort- 
ing to the i^ding system, while they condenm the prindple of 
every plan by iiduch it may be relieved. 

The honourable gentlemen have safd, that our ordinary sources 
are exhausted, and that no extraordmary resources can be em- 
ployed* I leave it to the House then to judge how far thdse, who 
in principle give the ea^my a right to ask all, who, by decrying 
eux resources^ give them confidence to advance every pretension^ 

BB 4? 
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by] kindly informiog thenoy that from our inability to resist, they 
may extort wfiaterer they demand, are the true friends to their 
country, or the enlightened advocates of peace? I am con- 
vinced that the majority of the House and of the country will 
feel that peace is not likely to be obtained upon terms consistent 
with our honour or our safety, by dismissing ministers, if they 
mre to be followed by men who have ever viewed with kindness 
the principles of the enemy ; — by men who have justified every 
act of the enemy, while they have traduced every measure of 
the British government ; — by men who have extolled the resources 
of the French, with a zeal equalled only by the perseverance 
with which they have depreciated the energy and the resources 
of their own country. Whatever opinions such men profess to 
have of the sincerity o£ ministers, of their capacity for the con- 
duct of afl&irs ; whatever conclusions they may draw from the 
review of the finances and the magnitude of our expenses, I 
leave it to the country and to the world to determine, whether, 
under such auspices, there could be any chance of peace upon 
terms short of the basest humiliation to an insolent foe, and the 
roost criminal surrender of every principle of national honour, 
and every source of national greatness. 

The honourable gentleman speaks of peace as absolutely ne- 
cessary : but has the honourable gentleman explained how peace 
is to be obtained ? After encouraging the perseverance of the 
enemy in their wild and destructive design, by h6lding out how 
little resistance we can oppose to their attempts, the honourable 
gentleman says not a word of this. He thinks he does his duty 
to his country and his constituents, by enforcing the necessity 
of peace, without saying a syllable of the means of pacification. 
Because he thinks peace cannot be obtained without a change of 
system, he would in the mean time suspend all grants of supply. 
After disavowing every opinion we have pronounced, after 
recanting every principle we have maintained, after abandoning 
every pledge we have given, after neglecting every means of 
defence, and renouncing every hianly exertion, how would the 
honourable gentleman have us appease the fury of the enemy 
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and secure the safety of England ? Why there must be a 
total change of system in England and Ireland ! Till Ireland 
was in a better situation France could have no inducement to 
make peace ! What this change, so mysteriously announced, is 
to be in detail^ we are lefl to guess. Are you to neglect the 
means of defence^ if you cannot persuade the enemy to make 
peace. The change which the honourable gentleman recom- 
mends, I suspect would be to remove those distinctions, and to 
sweep away those privileges which have raised the hatred and 
envy of France. But the honourable gentleman contends that 
the French would be justified in refusing to make peace, because 
Ireland is not unanimous ; would he, however, consider minis- 
ters justified in refusing to make peace, because La Vendue was 
in a state of insurrection ? If in his eyes this would be an in- 
sufficient reason for refusing to make peace with France, when 
nearly one-fourth of its inhabitants were in a state of open hos- 
tility against the tyranny under which they were oppressed, will 
he. say that it is a reason for the persevering hostility of the 
enemy, that Ireland is in a state of danger, arising from the 
necessary exertion of vigour to resist the operation of French 
principles difilised every where with such assiduity, and in Ireland* 
with peculiar success ; — circulated with that industry, which 
they have ever shown, to supplant by their desolating principles 
of liberty the real practical blessings of the British constitution? 
Mr. Pitt declared, he could not conceive how that degree of 
perfect unanimity, which the right honourable gentleman seemed 
to think so necessary, could be obtained while these principles 
were disseminated with such industry; but this was not the 
time to enter into this discussion, and he had only alluded to 
this subject, to show the consistency of the right honourable 
gentleman's argument, when applied to the case of La Vendue. 
But afler all, did the right honourable gentleman seriously ima- 
gine, that he had convinced the House that it was unnecessary 
for them to make great efibrts ? He had relied much upon the 
declarations which had been made out of doors respecting this 
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tax ; as far as the public opinion accorded with the right honour- 
able gentleman's riews, so far he seemed inclined to treat it 
with respect ; but he totally laid out of his consideration those 
sentiments which accompanied those declarations. Though, in 
some instances, the people had expressed their disapprobation 
of this tax, in its present state, without any of the alterations 
and mo<yfications which it would be necessary to make, yet they 
never went the length of the right honourable gentleman, and 
said, that no supplies ought at all to be raised ; on the con- 
trary, in the case of the borough of Southwark, they had ex- 
pressed the strongest sense of the necessity of roAking great and 
vigorous exertions for the public defence. Could this be a subject 
of doubt, after all the papers relative to the rupture of the nego- 
tiation had been laid b^re the House, and above all, since they 
had seen the late proclamation of the Directory ? Indeed, he 
should feel ashamed if it could now become matter of argument. 
If then it might be assumed, as an indisputable proposition, 
that great and vigorous exertions were necessary at the present 
arduous crisis, the next point for consideration was, whether a 
large part of the supplies of the year ought to foe raised by the 
mode now proposed, within the year ; or whether the whole 
should be raised by the old system of funding? This was the 
real question for consideration : but, instead of discussing it, 
the gentlemen on the other side had exerted all their abilities to 
prove that we ought to make no efforts at alL They had never 
given any answer to the only important question, viz. i£ great 
exartions were necessary, how w^e they to be made ? In- 
stead of diis, they had only said^ that a proposal to depftrt firom 
the funding system came with a very bad grace from him, who 
had fiinded so much. This could not be considered as a very 
strong argument ; and he should have thought, that the gentle- 
men, after so long an absence from their parliamintary du^, 
wmdd have discovered some more efficacious mode of reason- 
ing, than to say, ** Do not adopt a good measure, because you 
ought to have adapted it sooner." £k»ely the House had a right 
to expect, from a great and experienced statesman, something 
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more than a declaration, that if any means could be devised 
to raise a large proportion of the supplies within the year, 
and if these means were in their nature unohjectionable, he- 
should not oppose them. This could not be considered as a 
very great instance of condescension. However, the principal 
objection of the Hght honourable gentleman seemed to be, that 
those extraordinary means ought not to be resorted to now, when 
a great and obvious necessity existed, because we had not em- 
ployed them when no such necessity did exist. 

But gentlemen seemed to consider, that, by adopting the pre- 
sent mode of raising a part of .the supply, the system of funding 
was to be given up, and the present substituted in its room. If 
gentlemen had been present in their places when this measure 
was first proposed, they would have known that the funding 
system was not given up ; on the contrary, he had proposed that 
the larger part of the supplies of the year should be raised by way 
of loan. It was thought advisable, as the funds had been so 
much increased, to ease them, by procuring a large part of the 
supplies in a different mode ; therefore so far from giving up the 
system of funding, the present plan was intended to relieve it« 
That this object, if it could be attained, would be most desir- 
able, could not be questioned, even by those who disliked the 
present tax. 

Having said thus much, he did not think it necessary to argue 
this point more at length upon the present occasion. The point 
that called particularly for the consideration of the House was 
this — assuming that it was necessary to raise a large turn within 
the year, was the present plan the most expedient, and the 
most likely to be effectual? In considering this subject, the two 
honourable gentlemen on the other side had argued very di&r- 
ently. The first called it a tax upon property ; the other, a 
general tax upon income. The latter was nearer the truth, but 
neither of them was correct* Widi respect to the hoaouFable 
gentleman who called this a tax upon property, it was aatoniah- 
ing that he should be so ill informed of what passed in that 
House, even though he was absent, as to state as arguments 
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against this plan, the very topics which he ( Mr. Pitt) had urged 
in order to obviate some objections which had been made to it. 
^e honourable gentleman had contended, that a tax upon pro- 
perty, supposing it possible that the amount of the property 
could be ascertained, would not be a proper measure. In this 
opinion, however, the honourable gentleman differed from those 
declarations out of doors against this tax, upon which so much 
reliance had been placed on the other side of the House. How- 
ever, the honourable gentleman had pushed this argument to a 
greater length than he had done. He (Mr.Pitt) had said, that 
if the amount of every man*s property could be ascertained, it 
would be a most desirable thing to make the people contribute 
to the public exigence in proportion to their wealth. But there 
existed no means of ascertaining the property of individuals^ 
except such as were of a nature that could not be resorted to. 
' Instead, therefore, of a tax upon property, this was what he had 
stated it to be, a tax upon general expenditure. In opening it to 
the House, he had anticipated an objection which he thought 
would be made, viz. that this tax applied only to such income 
as was in expenditure. This was an inconvenience which it was 
impossible to avoid, without having recourse to such a scrutiny 
of property as must, in every point of view, be highly objec- 
tionable. That the present plan was in its nature imperfect he 
was ready to admit, and had stated it to be so when he first 
introduced the subject ; but he thought it the best and most 
general criterion that could be found. The question then was,, 
whether this plan was so very imperfect, and so objectionable in 
principle^ that it ought immediately to be rejected ; or whether, 
after proper alteration and modification, it might not be of the 
greatest public benefit ? The right honourable gentleman oppo^ 
site to him had not considered this with his usual accuracy ; for^ 
because this tax was calculated at seven millions, and that it wa» 
not to exceed a tenth part of a person^s income, he had calcu- 
lated the whole income of the country at only seventy millions; 
but the inaccuracy of this calculation must be obvious to the 
right honourable gentleman, when he recollected, that though 
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this tax never took more than one-tenth of the inGome» yet, in 
many cases it took only the 120th part; and in some cases took 
nothing. At all events, this observation was inapplicable, be- 
cause he had never spoken of the general income of the country, 
but only so much of it as was in expenditure. Without dilating 
more upon this part of the subject, he should say a few words 
upon what he considered as the leading objections to the 
measure. 

The right honourable gentleman had made a dimion of the 
different kinds of property, which appeared to him to be incor- 
rect, inasmuch at it omitted one great source of income. The 
right honourable gentleman's division was, income arising from 
landed estates, from commercial pursuits, and from property in 
the funds. As to the income derived from professional exertions, . 
the right honourable gentleman had very properly classed it 
under the head of commercial gains. But he had omitted one 
great source of income, viz. that which was received as the re- 
ward of labour ; and of the latter class many were exempted by 
the criterion now propose4« The right honourable gentleman 
had contended,, that this would operate as a tax upon funded 
property, which always had been, and must ever be, considered 
as inviolate^ But the measure now proposed by no means 
tended to affect property in the funds. No description of in- 
come, whether arising from landed estates, commercial pursuits, 
or funded property, was meant to be exempted from the opera- 
tion, because it was meant to attach upon expenditure in gene- 
ral. Where was the injustice of this ? " Why," says the right 
honourable gentleman, ^* by taxing the expenditure of a man 
whose income is derived from the funds, you do in fact tax his 
property in the funds." If this was a valid objection, it ought 
not only to induce the House, to reject this measure, but to 
.repeal every tax that ever was laid on; because it was impos- 
sible to suggest a tax which would not be paid by people having 
money in the funds. Every tax imposed upon consumption, of 
course must be defrayed by people having property in thofunds ; 
but it was absurd to say that was a tax upon the funds. If this 
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objection was never made to taxes which were in their l:iature 
perpetual^ it appeared to him Angular that it should now, for 
the first time, be made to a tax which was merely temporary. 

Hie next objection of the right honourable gentleman was, that 
a tax upon commercial income was not just ; for, said he, a man's 
landed property is his own, but the income he derives from com- 
merce is partly derived fVomliis industry. This was not a time 
to enter into a minute discussion of these arguments, but surely 
the right Imnourable gentleman did not mean to contend thM 
commercial gains were not a fair object of taxation. Those gains 
were derived under the protection of the laws of the country, and 
consequently ought to contribute proportionably to support them. 
He^id not, however, mean to contend that many distinctions 
ought not to be made, and in the committee modifications would 
undoubtedly be proposed. As to persons who employed great 
capitals, in proportion to their annual gams, they would be less 
affected than persons of landed property ; but all that could be 
inferred from this was, that it was a recommendation of the cri- 
terion. Perhaps this criterion, as far as it affected the lower 
classes, did not make distinctions enough. It would be recol- 
lected, that the particular reason he assigned for making this tax 
lower upon houses than upon the other articles was, that it should 
not fall too heavily upon that species of income arising from re- 
tail trade* The right honourable gentleman had next censured 
the mode of appeal given in this case. Some alterations might 
also be made upon this subject ; but still he thought that mode 
of correcting the operation of the tax might be useful. The 
right honourable gentleman himself had admitted, that it might 
with propriety be applied to landed property; and, on the other 
hand, he (Mr. Pitt) was willing to admit, that as far as it re- 
lated to the lower class of retail dealers some modification was 
necessary. These were the general objections which had be^n 
made to the plan, and he should now leave them to the consider- 
ation ef (he House, with the observations he had made upon them. 

He was aware that there were many who thought that» rather 
than take this visible criterion of ascertaining property, it would 

15 
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be better to lay a general tax upon property. Undoubtedly, if 
they could find the means of taxing property equally, without 
compelling improper disclosure, it voiUd be a most desirable 
object ; but as that could not be done without being open to 
stronger objections than the present plan, it became necessary 
that some visible criterion should be found. If that were the 
case, could any criterion be found more general in its nature 
than the assessed taxes ? The persons iiMiiediately affected by 
this tax amounted to 800,000, and through them extended to 
about 4,000,000 of persons. By this plan a great number of 
poor persons would be. wholly excluded, and above half of the 
number before-mentioned would contribute very little. 

The committee upon this bill might, and he had no doubt 
would, make many amendments in favour of shop-keepers; but 
all this would be consistent with the principle of the bill. The 
committee might, if they thought proper, make anr alteration in 
the scale'proposed, without any dereliction of the principle c^the 
bill. Many mitigations were undoubtedly necessary ; but if the 
utmost inference that could be drawn from this was, that the 
exemptions should be ciarried farther than was proposed in the 
committee of ways and means, how did that affect the general 
principle of the measure, when they had the means of obviating in 
the committee the only objections that had been made against it ? 
Without going now into those details, which he wished to reserve 
for a future period, he should only say, that if it was admitted 
that great exertions ought to be made, and that a large part of 
the supplies ought to be raised within the year, and^if the only 
objection to this criterion was, that it would bear hard upon 
the lower orders of retail dealers, and it appeared to be within 
their power to obvinte this objection ; then, upon what ground 
could Uiey hesitate, unless they had changed t^r opinions ; 
unless, instead of raiding preparations for war, they were deter- 
mined to begin l>y begging for peace from a hau^ty and insult- 
ing enemy ? If they were not detenntned to give up every means 
of exertion, had xhey any option but to go into a committee upon 
this bill, to remedy the inconveniences that might result from it^ 
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if passed in its present shape? What was the conduct which the 
gentlemen on the other side wished the House to adopt? It was 
ta reject this measure at once» and thereby to declare that they 
would make no efforts to raise the supplies within the year. If 
the House adopted this advice, it would be proclaiming to France 
and to the world, their repentance for having dared to stand up 
in defence of their laws, their religion, and of every thing that 
was valuable to them as Englismen. It would be humbling 
themselves before a haughty adversary ; and, when they had no 
means of defence, imploring mercy and forgiveness from an 
enemy from whom we had to expect neither. 

Upon these grounds, he hoped the House would read the bill 
a second time, and let it go into a committee. 

The motioD was agreed to. 

Ayes 175 

Noes 50 

and the bill was ordered to be committed. 
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On a motion for the third reading of the bill for increasing the As* 
sessed Taxes, 

Mb. Pitt, at the close of the debate, (which had been adjourned from 
the preceding day) rose and expressed himself as follows : — 

After the great length of time that has been consumed in the 
debate, the House, 1 am sure, will not be surprised if I should 
desire to avoid, as much as possible, the vast mass of extraneous 
matter that has been brought forward on the present occasion, 
and select from the numerous topics that present themselves to 
my view, such as bear direcdy on the subject under our imme- 
diate consideration. With this view I shall endeavour to guide 
the attention of the House through the various irrelevant and 
eonUadictory arguments that have been used, and fix it more 
exclusively on thos^ leading and practical points, which alone 
can deted&ine the question we are now called upon to decide* I 
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should have thought it, Sir^ unnecessary to enter at any length 
into this argument, after the admission made by the several gen- 
tlemen who most vehemently opposed this measure, if I did not 
~$nd that the principle they conceded in name is afterwards re- 
called in substance, and treated as a matter foreign to their 
consideration, and wholly inapplicable to the case now before 
them. The principle I allude to is this, wheUier, in the present 
circumstances of this country, there is, or is not an occasion to 
make a great and unexampled exertion to defeat the projects of 
the enemy, and secure our own national independence and 
honour. The affirmative of this proposition has been uniformly 
admitted and openly avowed : unleiss, therefore, the House, in- 
fluenced by what has been advanced in the course of this night's 
debate, should think proper expressly to retract that opinion, I 
have a right to ti^e it as the fundamental point that will govern 
their determination. This is not an opinion hastily adopted, 
and lightly considered. It is the language which, afler full 
deliberation and enquiry, the House, at the commencement of 
the session, presented at the foot of the throne. Such, at that 
time, was their opinion, and the facts on which it was founded 
havC) in the interval which has elapsed, been neither weakened 
nor denied. So far from any thing having been advanced con- 
trary to this position, in the course of this debate, the right 
honourable gentleman himself* has unequivocally admitted, that 
great military and financial exertion is indispensable in the pre- 
sent situation of the country. 

Now having advanced so much, it was natural to expect H^ 
would disclose the nature of those exertions, the necessity of 
which he did not deny ; and if he disapproved of the present mode 
of raising so (Considerable a part of the supplies within the year 
that he would point out how that ^nd might be obtained, by 
means less objectionable. The question, as now argued by the 
right honourable gentleman, is, whether, afler a del^y of six weeks 
since the first agitation of this subject, and two months since the 
issue of the negotiation, from which period the necessity of the 

* Mr.Fox. 
VOL. II. c c 
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e^fMtkmtthe admits must i>e dated; — wlietber, after such a delay* 
«U ex«rtU»i should not be suspended on ike part of ^e countr]r'> 
tUl die Hou^e should obtara the dismission of His Majesty's pre- 

' sf Dt AUDisiers, a radical pai^amoatary refonD, and a total change 
^ systeok &i€h is the grounds if 1 followed the right honour- 
aUe gentlemaii> and undeistood him right, on which he wishes 
tbe pri^seat question to be deteraiined« In his opinion the guilt 

^ of the present administration is sa enormous, their genend and 
pardcnlar misconduct so manilbst and great, that all die facul« 
tiea of gOTemment should be suspended tiU they are removed. 
Hieir remavid ^ne, however^ wiU not do, and he has no hopes 
of security without a radical reform in parliament, and a total 
change of system; and, unlets these lalt»er parts are conceded, 
he profe^es that he wHl Aot tal^e any ^are in any new admini- 
stration that may be formed. With a view of persuading the 
JSouse to pursue these objects, much time and muc^ eloquence 
have been consumed, to convince them that they had a regular 
constitutional right to withh<^ ^e supplies, til) the gri\evances, 
of which they might think proper to complain, were redressed. 
But time and eloquence appear to me to be wholly misemployed. 
No one that i know of ever doubted (^the validity of that doc- 
trine. The true question now is, according to the right honour- 
able gentleman's mode of reasoning, not whether they have a 
ri^t under the constitution of withholding supplies till griev- 
ances were redressed, but whether the House and country look 
upon those things as grievances which the right honourable gen- 
tleman does; and whether they will make such an exercise of 
( power in the present ^tuation of the country, to obtain a radical 

' parliamentary reform and total change of system, according to 
bis acceptation of those expressions ? It becomes, therefore, of 
great consequence to ascertain what that acceptation is : and if 
any ambiguity or uncertainty exists from loose and indefinite ex- 
pressions, the true meaning will be found to arise no less .from 
the colour and complexion' of chrcurastances wliich accompany, 
precede, and follow his professions, than logical distinctions and 
the context of words. Now I wish to put it seriously to the 
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House, whether, notwithstanding the explanations for the first 
time given this night by the right honourable gentleman of the 
extent of his meaning in this respect, a very considerable portion 
of uncertainty, as to their Extent, does not yet remain, and whe- 
th^f ^ the exertion he himself admits as necessary for the ski* 
vation of the country, is to be suspended till objects so general, 
loose, and indefinite, are obtained? Finr such is the psfrtial result 
•f $Xt he has now advanced. 

Bu€ to descend to the few particulars he has mentioned.-^ A 
change of n^inisters, he says, is absolutely necessary before any 
{>eace, tonsi^tent with the weHkre and security of the country, 
can be expected. Yeit how ^as this attempted to be proved. I 
^ not consider myself mudh indebted to the right honourable 
gentleman's candour itt fidmittiilg, that at least ministers were 
amcere in the last negotiation fbr pe^ce. No men, in or out of 
the House, couid venture to entertain a dotabt of aftct so plairt 
and manifest. The internal evidetices of the treaty itself, an J 
every circumstance by which it' was attended, sets every suspi- 
cion on that subject at defiance. The purity and zeal of minis- 
ters throughout the whole of their conduct on that occasion, is 
established beyohd the possibility of dOubt. It is not now for 
me to enter into the discos Joni hoiHr for, m 1794 and 1795, France 
was enable of prteServirtg the* relations of peace and amity. 
Etety thing that the right horiouraible gentleman could urge on 
this silribjecl, was adv«ficed when the fkcts of that question were 
recent, and regularly befbre the House, which, after full enquiry 
and deliberation, gave an opinion contrary to that which he 
maintsdned. Every step that ministers have taken, relative to 
peaice, has been submitted to parhamentary" discussion, arfd is 
fUny before the public : and I can assert with confidence, that 
ito man can reflect upon their conduct fn that respect, or deny 
that the^have done every th'ilig to obtain peace, short of sacri- 
fiehig the honour arfd welfare of the country. According to the 
right honourable gentleman's own view of the subjec^t, it is a 
singulSar mode of reasoning, to threaten ministers with dismis- 
siony that pea<^e mig^t be obtained, because they had not done 

CO 2 
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every thmg in their power to obtain it before, though there is no 
doubt they have since been, and were still disposed so to do. 
The reasoning h still more curious if followed further. Suppose 
the measure recommended by the right honourable gentleman 
were adopted, is it likely that any new administration could suc- 
ceed in negotiation with the enemy, after a considerable suspen- 
sion of exertion and comparative weakness, when the present 
administration, backed with the whole strength of the country, 
and having done evefy thing consistent with their duty to oppose 
the wrath of the enemy, had failed? Who will undertake that, 
in case of an appointment of a new administration, by means at 
least injurious to our strength, the enemy will be inclined to give 
terms of peace which they denied to the present ministers, when 
their conduct was admitted by all to be such, as this new admi- 
nistration could alone adopt ? What ground of probability is 
there to expect such an event? But if the right hdnourable 
gentleman's argument has any weight, it is at best ill-timed at 
present, and should have been argued two months ago, on the 
first termination of the treaty. 

The right honourable gentleman has attempted to draw a dis- 
tinction between the responsibility of those in office, and those 
who are not so. In this, however, I do not see any marks oi 
that impartiality which should equally guide both the one and the 
other. He seems to think, that, while he has a perfect right to 
arraign the conduct of public men in office, he being a private 
member of parliament, is not answerable to any account. I cer- 
tainly know of no sanction that any man in office has, that should 
exempt him from animadversion on his conduct; and as little 
am I acquainted with any exemption that private gentlemen may 
have from reprehension, when their conduct is such as to deserve 
it : justice, prudence, and expediency, as little exempt the one 
as the other. I therefore cannot but behold the right honour- 
able gentleman as amenable in his conduct as any other person^ 
whether I consider his character, in relation to domestic con- 
cerns at home, or the situation of the enemy abroad. With spe- 
cious professions of humility, he has doubtless declared himself 
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a simple individual, and expressed a determination to abstain 
from the risk and fatigue of public office. But what does this 
amount to ? It is not certain that, thinking as many around 
him do, the country can be saved by him alone. Thinking so, 
I say, if a change of administration should take place, will they 
not feel themselves bound to overcome his scruples, and insist, 
as a matter of public duty, that he should take upon him the 
burden of office? Nay, I put it to them, whether they would 
not consider it as the pride and glory of their lives, by any means 
in their power, to place him in the situation to which they think 
his talents entitle him ? And if they think so, they will, in so do- 
ing, do no more than what, according to their view of the sub- 
ject, is right and highly laudable ia them to effect. Nevertheless, 
those who might differ from them in that opinion, and, though 
admitting the brilliancy and extent of the right honourable gentU* 
man's talents, think that the practical application of them is not 
conducive to the welfare of the country— such persons must be 
allowed to look to that event with repugnance and alarm. Upon 
this subject I have no hesitation of declaring, that were I obliged 
to plead guilty to every other charge against my colleagues and 
myself, or from any motive should wish to relinquish my present 
station, yet, while I. wish such a peace as is consistent with the 
security and welfare of this kingdom, I should feel it as a bounden 
and over-ruHng duty, if the right honourable gentleman had any 
chance of succeeding me, to remain in office at any risk, and 
with every sacrifice, in order to prevent an effect so fatal and 
ruinous to the safety and consequence of this country, as the 
gratification of the wishes of him and his friends. I have yet to 
learn what is the nature of that confidence, which the enemy are 
to have in an administration supported by that right honourable 
gentleman. I have on a former occasion said, that I do not envy 
those whose boast it is that they stand high in the confidence of 
the enemy. It is maintained, that in case of a change of admi- 
nistration, the House and the country would have the most unli« 
mited confidence as to the sincerity of the negotiation for peace, 
and if it could not be obtained on terms adequate to a just and 

c c 3 
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re^Qj^Ue ^p^tatioDt tlutt in such a case th^ war would be 
continued witl^ incalculable advantage. Will those who tjunk 
in thi9 wscjfy attempt (o deny that the right honourable gentleman 
' ayd all his friends have uniformly, since the commenceipen^ of 
the war> maintained the cause of the enemy, at least so far as tf 
contend that they.acted on the defensive, and retained a right 
of inflictbg vengeance, and that we were the aggressors? 
Throughout the whole course of the war they have asserted the 
justice of the enemy's cause and the insufficiency of our resouroas* 
HoW) in case of such men succeeding to pftcea> terms &vo^r« 
able or just to this country are to be expected, or how^ if Uie 
war is to be continued^ the enemy are to be convinced of tha 
energy of our kingdom and they^ien^anency of our means, I leave^ 
with no doubt of its deci^on^ to the prudence of the House, 

The next ppint of attack against His Majesty's mini^^sis their 
general misconduct in reject to^ general constitutional doc-* 
trin^s ; and then^ that they are bad financial ministers, and in- 
comj^tent to pr^erve the combination^ which, m tp t^Q prose- 
cution of the w^, thciy had so much relied upon. These pointSt 
I must observe^ whjch are wholly irrelevant to the present ques» 
tion, have r^peajtedly been di^cu^sed ^i, decided in this House, 
and may be decided again after this is detenninedt as they have 
Ifk^p^ b^fore^ Th^^ I do 9ot in the leaat« consider niyself bound 
%a enter ini^o ^t present, and if I did, t^ decision,, either one 
way or the other j^ Msould not afect this biU. Uppn tj^ese sttb- 
j^Cts,^ howeyeff, i|t is obvions t^t t^ si^'engljii, of the right 
^ppurable gentlejwan's fiu-gwnents l^y in this : he 9^ySf ypu, the 
^di^i^stra;tion of the counjtry^ are incompetent and ignorant ; 
]^QU r^y on foreign alliances; these allianqes desert you. You 
graAt subsidies, you guarantee lo^ns ; we %o\i you tl^is would 
npt secure you aUies, Yon are fools, and we are wise. This I 
believe is not a weak si^nnwy of l^is charge against tl^ose hei is 
indiupied to condemn, in every act, and impeach th^ motives whe^ 

he c^innot deny the efpcf;. I ^sk% b^^^vei^ ap4 pu^ tp tbc^ 
r^coHecUoi;^ of |he Hpuse> vbeth^r t}ip;s}e lo^ns^ 9fijim^n «»d 
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was impoflttble to be deceived. la the naliire of the thing, n« 
iDdqpendent state can have securiQr a^H^t anbther, frokn want 
of foresight and prudence. It is no imjpUlatibn against out ally, 
that another might not see so acutely its own true permanent 
interest and safety. In the case of our acting with greater wis^ 
dom and resolution than others, we are not to let our regret at 
their misconduct overrule our own satisfaction in our own pru^ 
dence and sagacity. Even to this very moment I do not regret 
those loans, subsidies, and alliances, of which the right ho^ 
nourable gentleman complains. They were entered i^to with 
correct views of the real and permiment interest of the c<>untry : 
and thou^ I could have wished that other powers had had d 
true sense of their own interest ; yet, as a roKttel* of policy, I im 
not regret the advantage we derived even at the exjpense at which 
it was purchased* 

When it is considered that the omduct of ministeirs with re* 
spect to peace, was such as those who wish for a chJEifoge theip* 
selves approve, it is pretty certain that the real^ eanse ifor tilieir 
retirement is not that which is ostensibly assigned ; but i^hodier 
the motives be real or fNretended, it can be no reason fbi^ost^ 
pcvuBg the presacit bill, as^ whether ^t present administration 
contiaue to yield their places to others^ ^is biU^ as a measure' 
essential to the security of the country fVom the menaces and de- 
signs of a rancorous enemy, would be o^aUy expedient and ne<> 
cessary. Suppose the right honourable gentleinim was at the 
bead of a new^^ormed administration, would he tell the Hdite 
that he would expect any success in this treaty, should the la^ 
tion disarm, or be unprovided to oontinuejhe contest with vi- 
gour and effect? Were he minister, the same exertion would be 
necessary^ the same question would revert, whether it was ^4- 
pedient to raise seven of the nineteen millions^ within the year. 
Is it therefore faiiv or generous, or nmnly, to hear the possibilHjr 
of a cfaani^ assigned as a cause for delaying a metout'e, which, 
under every administration, would be equallynecessary, and must 
be equally made the subject of discussion ? There must bo some 
sfcret motive for this sudden exertion of the right honourable 
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gentleman. It was most probably to take advantage of what he 
supposed the poblic opmion, that he thus appeared again in em- 
battled phalanx, and left the hidden path of secret warfare. With 
what other view would he otherwise bring into such a debate al! 
the inflammatory topics he has urged, and in a speech of three 
or four hours, though attending, as he says, by the express 
commands of his constituents, scarce touch on the subject which 
he avowedly came forward to discuss ? Instead of watching the 
details and particular bearings of this bill, he adverts only to its 
principle ^n the most general terms, and did not even attend itt 
that stage, in which alone, by means of regulations, he could 
alleviate those hardships of which his constituents complain. Far 
from observing the instructions he professed to obey, he enters 
into the most foreign and dissuasive questions concerning the 
origin and conduct of the war, in which, as usual, he decides in 
favour of France, and against this country, and in favour of 
himself and his party, against the ministers in whom His Majesty 
thought proper to confide. He wishes to impose on the House 
the condition of putting off the discussion of the bill he was sent 
here tp discuss, in order tq enforce that radical reform of parlia- 
ment and total change of system, of which hi« constitiients m 
their instructions said nothing, and which, if he thought it his 
duty to urge, he should have felt himself bound to attend for 
that purpose, wilhout waiting for those injunctions, which were 
the occasion of his presence. 

I for one should be glad to have a clear idea of what the right 
honourable gentleman means by this species of refbrm and 
change. He has on former occasions expressed the sante wishes, 
but yet in a way more general. In the course of wliat he has 
said on this subject to-night, we have at least the satisfaction of 
learning that he looks only to-these changes through the organ of 
parliament, which however he expects will not be eflected by the 
power of his eloquence or the force of his reasoning within; but 
by the influence of the public mind from Without. The predse 
plan of parliamentary reform, of which he is the advocatCy is 
now for the first time disclosed, namely, that btou^ht forward 
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last session by another honourable friend of his, not now in his 
place.* Thus for a plan of parliamentary refenny which the 
House had already discussed and rejected, and fbr other particu- 
lar reformations, on which neither his constituents nor the pubHc 
had expressed any opinion at all, he wished the House to sus* 
pend and hang up all the means of public defence, in a crisis of 
unexampled danger and difficulty. Tliis mode of obtaining his 
objects is certainly less mild and regular than the one he professed 
himself attached to, and recommended with respect to parlia- 
mentary reform; for it tends to this— suspend your exertions* let 
the enemy come and make this change of system and reform the * 
price of self-defence; — an expedient at least hazardous and rash 
under the present circumstances of the country. If, to avoid 
litis inference, the right honourable gent^man shouM icdntend, 
that, by the influence of the public nrind, he means the opera- 
tion of the fair rational sense of the public mind on their repre- 
sentatives only, then he must admit that he has at last found, 
something more sympathetic between the people and their repre- 
sentatives than he thinks it possible to discover in some views of 
the subject he occasionally takes, a consistent ground of virtual 
and effective representation, even in the present form of parlia- 
naent. If he means neither of these, buttomdth^g dse different 
from both, but wfaieh he does not think it fit and prudent at this 
n^oment explicitly to state, his views iare then^evidontly open to 
the objesctton, on the ground of amWgui^ and iiklistinctiMMS^ 
which an honourable fiiend pi minef has said occasioned 4ffi- 
d^oce and alarm. 

The right honoura^e gentleman has thou^t proper, on this, 
and several other occasions, to quote some, words used by mean 
reference to this mibject. It is impossible to recollect particular 
words used so long ago; but I frankly admit that ngr views of 
paidiamentary reform were favourable to that object, and that 
I, on all occasions^ repressed my opinion with all the warmth of 
expression I could use : these^ however, must, in coinmon can^ 

* Mr. Grey. f Wr.WiVbetforce. 
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dour, be understood in reference to that object as at that ti»e 
understood, and not as to the change of meaning that expression 
has undeKgone in later times. He has done me the )astice to sa^y 
that he believes it was not X who declared ** that no good govern- 
ment could subsisti nor bad one be opposed with safety, without 
parliamentary refbrm." But whatever wor^ I may haf^e iisedy 
or to whatever doctrines I may have subscribedi thby wm% be 
understood in reference only to the ideas of parliamentary re*' 
form then entertaioed, and I solemnly declare that whatever I 
may bavB said or done on that subject, had no relation to the pre* 
sent i^vailing systems of refonnation, or any principle on which 
tk^y are founded. My ideas then were as different from th^ise 
systems then, as my language is now* I ahrays» as is Well 
known to the right honourable gentlemaui opposed evei^ pteA 
of universal suffrage and individual representation* All th^ 
words I thefi used, all the measures I then abeHed^ must be con-^ 
sideced as bearing a relation to the ideas and views of things then 
entertained^ By the sams rate the right honourable g^tleman 
must nftw be judged; the woi4s he uses will be understood^ un- 
less otherwise restcicted* by the ideas and views, of thin^ noHr 
reined; an4tur^y he csnnot dei^ that the expressions he has 
this^ tAffiit tnadfS use of to signify his wishes, /eomtlOite the 
wMphrworda of a parly oat of dMn^ whole veil metfniiigpit well 
uodecstoodiand admiDB of no donbt^ J6» it not huowiy that they 
qmflh their idetfsrwitb hisw^of^iattdrbaiUuniiafrnicoiMriBrt td their 
aytttbna and a diaibpioa i^ Ibet^ c^is^^ If Mead^thd right hl^ 
nourable gentleman does mean something in a morelulHtedrMiA 
rational ssiasey sunslam^ bis mui^bwthrttfui fiii*ttart;sartipu> 
loua vigilaMe aAd^alarm' that< wishes , to distinguish* hie- vitw^ of 
a indtieal wform^iA parla^menl/fttfmitiiosetenttfrtaklM^dM^Gd^ 
Besf ending Society^ espretiinfrJikuMtf, aorber aoeidedtaUy doesf 
Hk fr#oise^ the saoK wordiwbieklhat^edirhil^ thought pfi^ 
te» adsftn ItJiappeiMi howOvftfw tfattt Iheiwie wfuttim oointtideBc^ 
subsistiog.betMicieQ that bod^ osmI tho right honourable gostkasan 
than mere words. He has not only, they seem to think, exalted, 
like themy, the rq)reaentative government, but Jooky with a jea-- 
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lous eye to nobility and hereditary honours ; in shorty diiclaims 
every principle of government but the representative species. 
This, I believe^ is well known to be their opinion of hinv though 
undoubtedly he will contend that they misconeeive the meaning 
of his words, and that they do not imply the ob^^ct they 8up> 
pose. Whatever may be his meaning on olJi^ points, he has 
now, however, fully explained the views he entertains of parlia* 
mentary reform : and I must declare that I would forego for ever 
all prospect of reform, rather than incur the risk of such an one 
as he wishes, by his own confession, may take place* Wh^t is 
it he contends for ? No less than that the whole elective fran- 
chise should be taken from those m whom it has long resided, 
and transferred to all the householdera in the kingdmn. This is 
the preliminary, not only to all supply and exertion, butto othev 
changes hitherto unlimited by any desigvUtion of their (4>|ects« 
After concealing bis opinion- for fourteen years, as. to the spe-^ 
cific plan of reform, it now appears no less than a total change 
of the old systei]^ of electipn, and a substitute that will at oDoa 
demolish all the benefit& connected with it. In short,, he would 
take from the old electors all their rights^ ^d invest tbem, 
without reserve, in new. 

The right honourable gentleman has furthj^r eo^pxessed^ as a,, 
general principle^ that he wishes, to repress increasi];ig,pQweri,and' 
encourage protecting liberty.. In the first place, I wishio know 
what he means by these terms. I here remark the sam^ uixcer« 
tainty and ambiguity that appear in most of his professions, axul 
which occasion np groundless degree of distrust and alarn^ in 
those who do not enter sai^eadily into hi& views as others inune- 
diately around him^ I wish to kn&w what is this increasing, 
pow^ he wishes to reprobate, and what this prote^Uing liberty 
hs means to entourage ? In another part of ht» speech be say^,. 
tj^ai^the authority of parliament ou^ht to be such as it waabotore 
th^ Axiierican war. . Here also I am at a loss to reach the mean- 
iqg pf bis words, I know of no liberty then possessed that is 
not now equally enjoyed. On professions so loose and indefinite, 
it would be absurd to rely^ uakit tto^rare circumscribed by dis- 
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tlnct meaning, tliey never can be adopted as a safe and rational 
ground of action. 

Another commentator on the acts of government* has, in 
addition to the charges advanced by the right honourable gen- 
tleman, insisted, that an end shall be put to the possibility of 
making a breach in the appropriation-act. This charge is not 
now for the first time brought forwyd. It was fully and regu- 
larly discussed on a former occasion, when first advanced ; and 
how did it turn out ?-» that the appropriation-act had not been 
violated, but that, under particular circumstances^ the form had 
been departed ftom to preserve its spirit. The same may be 
observed with respect to the charges advanced relative to bar- 
racks, and the laws concerning persons sent out of the kingdom ; 
the right of assembling, petitioning, and all the other instances 
advanced as matters of criminal charges against the administra- 
tion of government by His Majesty's present ministers, which at 
this late hour it will hardly be expected that I have strength 
sufficient minutely to examine and answer. The sum total of 
these objections amounts to this — that the House should at once 
repeal all those wise precautions and measures which, after an 
anxious view to the particular circumstances of the times, and 
an adeqaate (Uscussion of ^ach particular, they had thought 
proper to enact, not only with the consent of a vast majority of 
their dwn body, but with that of at least nine-tenths of the 
people out of doors. Is the House and country prepared for 
8uch sacrifices — such sweeping preliminaries ? 

The honourable gentleman objects also to the conduct of 
ministers with respect to peerages. Here, too, he is, as usual, 
general and indistinct. What is it he means ? Does he intend 
to say the prerogative of the crown to create peers should be 
extinguished ? How does he limit his objections ? What excep- 
tions ai^e they that he makes ? Does he mean that no vacancies 
should be filled up, that he may supply large arrears when he 
comes' into power, in the way formerly used, when, as he says,. 

* Mr. Sheridan. 
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^' {>eerage was given as an honour." Till particulars are men* 
tioned, it is impossible to reply to such vague charges, which 
rather impeach the constitution than criminate the ministers. 
These, however, are the principal allegations, for which it is con- 
tended tbat ministers deserve to be dismissed from their offices, 
in order that others more competent to forward the national 
interests should serve the public in their stead. 

If we pass the bill, the right honourable gentleman says, that 
we shall not be considered as the representatives of the people, 
intimating thereby some doubt, at least, that we are not now 
the substantial and virtual representatives of that body. How 
does he make that assertion good ? Because, he says, large 
meetings of the people have expressed their disapprobation of 
the bill ; and therefore, if we do not adopt their opinions, he 
infers we have no sympathy with them, and in no sense what- 
ever can be called their representatives. In the first place, I 
must observe, that these meetings were only held in the metro- 
polis : that in other parts of the kingdom no disapprobation has 
b6en expressed, and that, even in the metropolis itself, the op- 
position has a good deal subsided since the modifications, which 
have removed the principal causes of objection. In the next 
place, I shall never agree that this House, as the representatives 
of the people, are bound to bend to every partial and unsettled 
opinion of that body. I mean not to deny that we should give 
due weight to the influence of public opinion ; but it never was 
the principle of the constitution* that the representatives of the 
people should shifl with every breath of popular desire. Nothing 
could be more inconsistent with true wisdom and public utility, 
than that the legislators should be influenced by every fleeting and 
partial expression* of the public will. How easy was it in the 
pretfient case, by misrepresentation, and an imperfect view of the 
bill in its operation, to rkise in the first instance a popular 
clamour against it ! A general disinclination towards it appeared 
in the public meetmgs within the metropolis ; but no sooner was 
the subject fully understood, and its particular hardships re- 
moved, than it was regarded in a very difierent light, as appeared 
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by Ae proceediiigfl of the common MI in iht .city» and other 
parts. The gentfemen o]»postie to me are ready enough, on all 
oeemlom, not only to condemn the conduct of His Majesty's 
rahiisterBt but idso to make the pubfit a pttrty to their cause. I 
hare not only a right to consider them as prejudiced in this 
respeet» but, fnm frequent experience, erroneous a?so ; for in 
many cases where they have as loudly maintained the public 
opinion was witfcdiamy on a fmt euquh^, where occasion offered, 
we hare fbund the fiict to be directly the revere. Ts it in the 
nature of thkigs, tiiat a heavy and general tax can, in the first 
instance, bo popular? And, on the contrary, it ever must be 
the easiest of aH Aings» by artifice and misrepresentation, to 
raise *a claitaour i^^anist any suqb measure on its first breaking 
npon the public mind. It is hardly possible for such a tax to be 
popular and cheerfUlly. received. Alt taaces are necessanly hard« 
ships, and must be submitted tOy not from pleasure, but a sense 
of public duty: and! hope with confidence that this tax will be 
s& received by the good sense and fortitudo of the people ; and 
that, when it conies to be explained and ainended, they will sub* 
mit to the sacrifices it enjoins, as a measure of argent necessity, 
under circumstances of the mo6t severe trial that this nation 
ever experienced. It does not, however, enter into my ideas ofi 
public duty, that the legislature should consult the popular 
opinion at the expense of publio safety. 

There was one part of the right honourable gentleman's speech 
that I BAk impelled to notice> frmxk the extraordinary re^eest it 
(^mtained. He admitted the greatuae of unanimity, and allowied, 
that in thns^evitical period in particular it was highly desirable. 
Itie mode, however, in whieh he means to obtain it is> m my 
(^inion^ somewhfat ^singular. He says, we the minority con- 
cerving ourselves right, wili not yield to you, the majority, but, 
as unfmimity iff desivable, y^u should undoubtedly come over ta 
our opinion. So that the majerky are tlms called upon ^t once 
tofbrego 1km opinimii^ llioagh adopted af^er long aifed fVequent 
debatei and to tread baek ai their steps, and: sc^jk thetnselv^ 
to be wr^ng^ iMomh d»y ^niem tfiemadve* te be nght I Tbi» ^ 
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was tite reasonable request his argum^ts conveyed ; and we 
were told that a zealous tinamniity wa^ to be expected on no 
other terms. In like manner he requires us to postpone the bitt 
indefinitely, though arising from urgent necessity, and calculated 
for security and defence, until he shall i« his own good time 
return to itis parliamentary duty, and, as occasion suits, unfbld 
to our view, fbr separate discussion, aH the parts of that radical 
change in our system which he projects. 

As to the prineiples of individual conduct' in this House, it is 
not now a general question of how far a member is authorised 
to secede from his attendance; but, in my opinion, that virtual 
representation, of which the rig^t honourable gentleman is so 
fiynd, cannot be more completely violated Aan by a dereliction 
of duty, particularly in a moment of imminent danger to the 
country. And this is doubtless aggravated if it should be done 
with a y*ew of depreciating the body of which he is q, member, 
and to aHenatfi the affections of the people from it. I can har^ 
conceive how a man cah act in grosser violation of his duty as a 
fftember of parliament than by Such a conduct. Much of the 
ftict, in such a case, must be collected from attendant circum- 
stances. I sliafl not now enquire by what" motives those gen- 
tlemen acted (Mr. Burfee and others), alluded to by the right 
honourd^e gentleman, who seceded in the American war; but I 
recol-lect that his own secession was announced after the motion 
made by an honourable gentleman * for parliamentary reform ; 
and that in the course of that debate, the right honourable gen- 
'tleman said, that imliess ^e measures were adopted, the M^use 
would not be any longer enti^ied to the respect of the people out 
of doors. As to the general principle, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that it is a violation of duty to desert a post committed 
to one's charge, and that it increases, in exact proportion to the 
danger of those lor whom we undertake the charge. Now it did 
80 happen, that the right honourable gentleman could not, in his 
whole polftieal career, have chosen a moment of secession more 
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encompaBsed with danger than the one in which he actually did 
secede. The.motive^ therefore, is at best suspicious, and de- 
clining to attend under such circumstances led at least to enquiry, 
whether by keeping away he sought opportunities to reflect that, 
by inflaming the people without these walls, which no exertion of 
his talents could achieve within. He retired just as the rancour 
of our enemy became most inveterate, and exclusively directed 
to this country, and when the manifestation of their malice called 
forth the spirit and zeal of all classes to support our national 
independence and honour. Just at this juncture it was that the 
right honourable gentleman thought proper to retire. 

On what ground is it that gentlemen oppose this bill ? Do 
they deny the danger that surrounds us ? Do they maintain 
that exertion is not necessary ? that it can be suspended with 
safety ? No ; they do not attempt to do either ; but, as the 
means of obtaining their own objects, they are willing to risk 
the honour, welfare, and existence of the country. The right 
honourable gentleman had asserted his right to secede on his own 
motives of expediency, and, of course, those who surround 
him will not object if I take their justification on the same 
principle; but the right honourable gentleman, it seems, re- 
tains his opinion of that expediency, and only now appears at 
the particular injunction of his constituents to defend their local 
interest. How comes it, then, that he appears so surrounded 
with friends, who, adopting his principle of ^ecessioni have not, 
in the desire of their constituents, the same motive for his par- 
ticular exception ? Can any thing show in a stronger light the 
blind acquiescence pf party zeal, when, in defiance of every 
avowed principle of their public conduct, they now attend to 
add to the splendour of their leader's entry. 

There is one point in the constitution of this country, in which 
difference of opinion arises, namely, concerning the instructions 
of constituents to their representatives. Some think themselves 
bound to obey them, whatever their individual opinion may be 
on the subject. Others thinking those instructions entitled to 
their respect, yet follow the dictates of their own consciences. 
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Of this latter dass the right honourable gentleman professes 
himself to be. According, therefore, to hi3 own admission, he 
^now attends in spite of his own opinion of the expediency of 
secession, to discuss the' local interest of his constituents. He, 
nevertheless, declined attending in that stage of the bill in which 
alone he could be of service in that particular, by proposing re- 
liefs for the particular hardships his constituents might sustain ; 
and now, without noticing the modifications made^ he objects 
to other particulars, without suggesting or moving any remedy! 
He came here to oppose its local and partial effect, yet indulges 
only in a general and indiscriminate opposition to it ; and pro- 
fessing to come for the express purpose of discussing this bill, he 
introduces every topic that has been decided during the long 
period of his absence ! The House must therefore decide in what 
spirit, and for what real purpose he now appears. Nothing 
that he has said can be understood as touching in any degree 
the question now before us. He may, indeed, be said to re- 
proach His Majesty's ministers, but can with no propriety be 
said to speak to the subject for which his constituents directed 
him to attend. 

With respect to many objections urged in the course of the 
debate, 1 must say, in general, that if gentlemen had attended 
in the proper stage of the bill, they would have heard them 
answered. It is not that the objections are unanswerable, but they 
have not heard the answers that have been given, by neglecting 
to attend when it was their duty to be present. Upon the ques- 
tion of a great and unusual exertion, no doubt is made ; all 
agree that it is indispensable. Now, if this is to be made, the 
next enquiry is, in what manner is it to be done ? From whence 
arises this secondary question, whether it is to be. done in the 
usual mode of raising supplies, or by raising a considerable pro- 
portion of the sum requisite for the current services within the 
year? Upon this latter question the right honourable gen- 
tleman is dubious ; his honourable friend * thinks that a sum 
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i^oul4 V rai^dj by a., great exertion witbia th^ year. There 

if{ OQ^ Q)>jectioii to^ the present plan not easy to comprehend, 

n^mdys t,hat by this i^iode of exertion. I only relieve the stocks 

80 as to affect a few. particular friends of ministers ; for the old 

sj^ockholders, who bought in before the war, it is said, cannot 

b<^ bu^> in{^n)uch as they manifest an intention of retmning 

tjieir capital and receive the same interest ; therefore no depre* 

ciation of the fonds <;an affect them. This^ however, is a very 

fallacious and defective view of the subject ; for property, the 

nature of which is transferable, must always depend on. the 

value of that transfer ? Is it nothing to prevent the depreciation 

of 200,000,000/. in c^tal, or can that be said to affect only a. 

ft^w particular friends of a minister? If further loans, are to he. 

made for the public service, is it of no consequ^ce whether th^ 

funds are at 40 or 48 per cent. ? Does it make no difference 

whether money is borrowed for the pMblic at 4, 5, or 6 per cent.? 

Has the price of stocks no effect on commerce and agriculture^ 

if they fall below a certain point ? According to this plan, itr 

i^ not property that is directly taxed, but expenditure is m^ifi^ 

the criterion of income in its application. I admit that soiWs 

inequalities will be found ; but so there must in every plan* of 

raising a considerable sum within the year, and this only foijm 

an objection to the plan ip case it can be shewn that the sam^ 

sum can be raised by means less partial and irregular. There 

have been instances of large sums raised within the year, tfUjl 

in no instance by means less liable to the objection of irr^u* 

larity. 

On Uie whole, the House will decide whether they will, undcsr. 
the present circumstances of the country, make a great. a^d:UBr 
usual exertion to resist the eQeof^y,,or whether, on the arginn^^ 
they have heard, they, will suspend, atf defensive preca^tigoil^ 
and lea^e the country opeiM^o the ruinous projects of,anjiipk$o)€fM^ 
and overbearing enemy. Notwiths^di^^-the. rig^f^JKyioiiraUa 
gentlem^n,has intimatf^d h^ intentioortp persexforAJ^ hjis rotirci* 
ment, I leave this question to the House, in full confidence that 
they will decide on this, ^d <mi eyc^y other occasion, in such a 
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way as most eflbetaally tosii|^tt thte indepetidetiee atid p0rmd- 
nent interest of ttte coQnl^. 

The House dividad, and tfaa questioii for the third reading of the bill 
passed in the aifinnatire ; 

Ayes;..... 19S 

Noai. 71 

ft 
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Redemptiom of tut LAKD-TASb — The House having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole House^ Mr. Hobart in the chair, 

Mr. PiTt rose, and spoke in substance as foUows : 

The subject' whidti llaninb^aVotit'to sdUmif to the commit- 
tee Uas of Ihte excited considerafble ott^iitioii, and giren rise to 
consider ^ie enqniry^ A^he olthnate j iidgment which the com- 
mittee ^iHUffafrm upon itnohi^ depend upori the consideration of 
a gtefc* variety of detail^^ it- is dot niy intention to dedl uf^on you* 
for any decision to^Jay. I trust, Hoif evfet, that the princif^le 
upob whicH' die measure is ft\indbd^ only requires to be very 
shortly sfated; in ordet tb engaged yom'afttfentioii, and tb refeom- 
meiid itseJf to your ntott&e. That in the present situation of the' 
oouMryi; eVei^ measure wWeh tWds to invigorate pubUc credit^ 
whioh'wiM ilKTilitate tHe means of s^pbrtlng that struggle into 
1/frhiclf we werte drivenfbr'our necessai^y defence, and which has 
beeh pfrblonged by the obstinate ambition of the ejleihy • that 
eV^J^ measure which will firrnish fl^esh reiiource^ tb animate the 
co^i'^e'of the nation, and tdtoable u^ tb tilaicftaih that Character 
wt^cK BtigHshitten hate ever* displayed', h^af^ir clAim to the 
favour of the legislature, I am warranted' tb prbnounce, f)*om the 
cKK^fet^etiee xyFthe {yresent^a^sibh,' th'eunaninrity you have shown 
t^d^^5nner oecas^fths^ and th'fe recent exfertioris you Wave made 
ft^ itei^ilfelie- d^ence. Wheh'I rec'ollect; then; the temper which 
pliMiabieift' has urtifbrmly mfanifested, lam sensible that it is 
ne^lM-tb say atty'thihgl lit recomtnenfdirtddn of the principle, 
ptfe^*rf'*^m«fBSut^'itiiilfl^eptactlciiHlk The leading object 
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ef the plan which I shall have the honour to propose, is to absorb 
a ^eat quantity of stock, to transfer a considerable portion of 
the fUnded security to landed security, and, by the redemption of 
the present land-tax, to purchase a quantity of fitock more than 
equivalent to the amount of the tax. That tax will be made ap- 
plicable in the same manner as at present, but the proportion of 
stock ft will purchase will be one-fifth larger, presenting at once 
a considerable pecuniary gain to the public, and an advantage 
to the individual by whom the redemption shall be made. The 
chief recommendation of the plan, however, is, that it will dimi- 
nish the capital stock, and remote that which presses more se- 
verely upon us than any inconvenience with which our situation 
is attended. It is a truth now universally felt, a truth which 
the enemy have acknowledged, and which faction itself will not 
venture to deny, that even in this stage of the war, the state of 
every part of our trade, our industry, and revenue, is astonishing 
and proud for this country ; that our general capital and wealth 
is greater than they were even at its- commencement; that our 
commerce, so far from having experienced adiminution as in other 
wars, has greatly increased; that our industry and manufactures, 
subject to those local fluctuations which are inseparable from a 
system so extended and diversified, have sensibly advanced ; and 
that, on a general view, our ^tuation exhibits every symptom 
of internal wealth, that we are richer, that we possess a greater 
command of capital than this country ever enjoyed at any former 
period. It is singular too, that under the depreciation which the 
funds have experienced, the price of land has maintained itself 
above the average of former wars, and equal to the price ip times 
of peace ; very little indeed below the unexampled state of a few 
years preceding the war. 

I am aware that no argument is required to demonstrate the 
necessity of great exertion in the circumstances in which we 
are now placed. You have already expressed your opinion of 
that necessity, and have shewn your readiness to employ our 
resources. All then that is wanting is judgment and discrimina^ 
tion in the mode of callmg them into action. If there be any 
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chance of diminishing the capital of the funded debt, which is 
the only pressure by which our efforts are embarrassed, the 
measure, by which it is to be effected, is founded upon clear and 
substantial principles of policy. This is a principle upon which 
the House has acted in the course of the present session. Upon 
this principle jrou felt the expediency of making an extraordi- 
nary exertion to raise, within the year, a considerable part of the 
supplies. It is a further satisfaction for us to know, that the 
energy of the measure has been fully proved ; that though difficult 
in detail, though encountered by -considerable opposition on its 
appearance, and many obstacles in its progress, its advantages 
have been recognised by the country. Though necessary to 
qualify it by many modifications, which diminished the full effect 
it was intended to have, yet the voluntary zeal of the country 
has borne testimony to the principle; and the contributions with 
which the patriotism of individuals has come forward for the pub- 
lic defence, burnishes the best proof, that in this measure, the 
legislature was in unison with the sentiment9 of the people. From 
what I have heard, the objection to the measure of increasing the 
assessed taxes has been, that it did not go fir enough ; and 
commercial men have declared, that it did not embrace sufficiently 
that species of property of which they are possessed. Whatever 
may be the decision of the HousCi as to the principle of the plan 
which I am about to propose, I am sure that any measures which 
tend to give effect to the same object, which will combine an 
annual saving with other collateral advantages, which, without 
imposing any new burdens upon the public, will be attended with 
considerable benefit to the nation as well as individuals^ cannot 
fSul to be received with the highest fitvour by this House, and to 
secure the approbation of the couptry. 

In stating the principle upon which the plan proceeds, I am 
aware that I have claimed a great deal of merit to the measure 
In this, however, I claim none from the proposal. The principle 
itself possesses that recommendation which usually belongs to 
g«od principles, that it is so simple that the advantages whic)i 
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are pFO^ucied ^y Ha »tts^ do not n^Q^miiy suppose a fnat 
shfu'e of merit in the propoA^. 

Thfi lunouDJt of t^ present ^d^tiqc i» ab^t ^iOOQ,OqOL TUa 
sum bas been ajvjiuaUy granted by parliameDt for a ceotury past^ 
and has been levied at the same rate 141 different districts* IHne 
repa^tion which was origioiaUy made has continued so Long, and 
the au9 of 4^« in the pound for so considerable a period has 
oever b^n exceeded, ^t it wtU he readily acknowledged |^ 
thj§ nup ought ooit to be diminisbfidt at least till many other bur* 
4eQS which w^h more heaxrjly upon the public i«ye)beeB taken 
off. Taking thia atate j^hen as that upon which the preaent 1mi4' 
lax ia raisedf it is propAsed, by cfaongingthe security of a part 
of the i^inded capital into landed security, to cover the two mit^ 
liooa 9i existing land-tax by two nuUioos £bur hundred thousand 
of dividenda* By this meavire it is evident that, upon thi* sap«- 
posijtion that the whole of the iand-tax were to be redeemed, the 
public T^ould gain iWMOi. The terms npon which the purchase 
^ Intended to, he 9i«de> while they produce this bent fie to tbe 
pqb^Cy will present that advantage to the land owners, which 
will render it eligiUe fev them to redeeaiy and tempt them to give 
i^U^eol to the messure* Eighty millions would thus he takes 
f)ptof the market* and the pnUic .credit, relieved by so greal a 
l^rff^sure, would be proportioi^ly strengthened. Hairing stated 
^ hri$f outline, I shall advert to a few of the objectioB^ against 
lAe measure, which havis yet come to my knowledge* 
. ^t is obyipus th9t the first step necessarily involved in the 
I3l9#£89re is to render the present lai^-tox perpetual, univar^dly 
fi^^^^Qy and where not redeemed, always subject to redempr 
|k^ agcpfdi^g to pertain regulations* There is one objection 
which at onc6 suggests it$^l^ mi to whifib a j^ry >ati#faf3lofy 
^Qisirer occurs.. I npean the d^ectii^ thqt majr he pvs4e on am- 
stitutipnal giQunds. It may be said that, to nender a grai^ 
jrhiph ia now annual| pf rpetnal, is to remove the constitutional 
j^effka e£ parliament emr the puUio expense, andt»r»4ier par^ 
petual v^k9JL is now vetedaf an annual aupply, li»nQtimf 
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tiiftt the adoption <X the pitf!»6ht ifn^assure would ar^stte some 
alteriition, but th^ 'efbjection VLpctn tb6 constlttitioiKsll grdund k 
Yety eteily removed.. Nothing cah he more easy 'than to .plac^ 
under the annual control t>f parliamen't ftfndSs that a?re at present 
permanent, equivafle^t to those which are takten away by ttes ftjiea*- 
toire. Certain branches of the consolidated fund may be made 
ateiutiy even to a greater amount than two miilio'i^ of la^d-tax. 
TOk wotdd answer every pnt^ose df constitutional caattol* 
Mibftters would not then have it in their power to &pply mOhey 
wilik^emt consent of pariiament more than before. It is my inten^ 
tidn, dtet efvre, to move a particular resolution to obviate thil^ 
dbfvetion. Snch funds as parliament may Judge most expedient 
fbr the pur^yose of control may be selected and submitted to 
annual vote in the nhttie manner as the land-tax, and instead of 
two milKons, the sum may be augmented to the full ambunt of the 
AhHhtends which will be taken out of the market. Parliament 
wiU thus have i^^ tonud trontrol of 2»^,000/. By this hieani 
h wffl so happen that tile constitutional check of this House wiU 
Ibr tome years be more, and never nirill be less^ th^ it was before. 
Aiiio^r objection Urged by some h, that from the present 
repartition to perpetrate die existing land-tax Would b^ to per- 
petrate an inequality whidi is ^o great ad to form no incon- 
siderable tbiaiBe. They say^ thzit if the taJE Were equalised, ihey 
wtmld hare no tbjscitiati to render it perpetual. Let us coni^ider 
Ais objection more closely and attentively. Sinc6 the revoliiilon, 
^ijpecbilly dm^ng the latter part whkh has succeeded. It hal 
i^Ver been in Cdnteihplatioh tb equafise the limd-tax by a heW 
repartition accordiiig to th^ real amount df property, imd lh6 
Ability of different districts. Wo khoW that in this House, thbug:h 
the rote for the land-tax had the ufidoubted right to adof^t a hew 
fepMition, no such propositibn was ever made. With th6 
Hpetieisce of a century before ui$, tfien, if i^e havle ^el^u nb 
stich attempt ev^r thade, is it moire likely that it i^ould be cbr- 
reCttid, even wdre the vote to be annual, thati if the grdnt wer^ 

ttade perj^^ual ? 
t db'nbt fitsw argUe whether it would havebebn right to devise 
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the repartition at prewnt establidied. I am ready to admit that 
I cmuider it to hare been an original defect of the present plan 
of repartition, that no periodical revision was fixed. I ihink that 
it would have been wise to have made such a provision, and that 
it would have been happy for the country had it been done. Two 
important guards would be necessary ; to prevent the inequality 
from being too great, and at the same time not to discourage 
improvement. That principle, however, not being at first recog- 
nised, and property having been sinc« transferred without any 
attention to it, would it now be wise, just, or popular, to make a 
new valuation ? I think not. If so many years' experience has 
shewn that no inclination to establish a different repartition pre- 
vailed, ought we to allow much weight to the objection, that to 
perpetuate the tax would be to perpetuate the inequality. 

I have likewise heard, that it has been objected that this very 
measure would lend to introduce an equal repartition. Jt ought 
not to be expected that thei^e opposite objections will come from 
the same quarter, and that a grievance will be felt both ways. It 
does happen, however, that the same mind embraces opposite 
and contradictory objections. Those who are determined to. 
object to every thing, may continue to bring forward in a regular 
opposition arguments against a raeas\)re which do not proceed 
upon the same principle. On the present occasion, however, I 
do not expect that this mode of attack will be employed ; at least 
I do not anticipate such a mode of opposition from any of those 
I now see before roe. The question, then, is, does the present 
measure give any new facility for the introduction of a general 
land-tax P If the measure did give any new facility lor employing 
the substantial resources of ihe country, and deriving additionad 
means of strength without distressing the people, I should be 
more disposed to claim it as a recommendation, than to consider 
-it as a defect. In times ,like the present, whatevL'r supplies ua 
with the means of calling into action the real resources of the 
country, and giving new energy to the contest we maintain, 
would deserve the cordial support of every man who is a friend 
to the happiness and prosperity of the country, and id a par- 
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ticular manner of those who would be the greatest soffisrers, if 
the hostile designs of the enemy were to succeed. 

The measure to be proposed to you, however, possesses no 
such recommendation. It leaves the question of a more equal 
repartition of the land-tax precisely where it found it. Parlia- 
ment now has the undoubted right to raise more than four shil- 
lings in the pound on the land ; and what greater authority would 
it acquire were the present redeemed ? If the whole weie to be 
redeemed, for it would be sanguine to suppose that the whole 
will be redeemed within a few years by the owners, the only thing 
necessary to be provided as ^cpressly as any legislative provision 
can guard, is, that if ever a new land-tax is imposed, it shall not 
be imposed upon those who have redeemed in any different pro* 
portion from that on those who have not redeemed. Jt would 
be necessary to provide that the amount of what may have been 
redeemed should be deducted from any new impost. It appears 
to me that such a provision would secure those who shall |ake the 
benefit of redemption as much from any additional charge in 
future on that account, as those who had not bought up their 
land-tax at all. This, then, iqppears a sufficient answer to the 
general objections which have been suggested against the mea- 
sure. As to the various details which it embraces, it would 
be idle to enter into any minute discussion of them, till the 
committee has had further time to take them into mature 
consideration. 

nere is one objection, however, which is partly connected 
with the detail of the measure, and partly aj^lies' as a general 
objection. This regards the option to be given in the second 
instance to become a purchaser of the tax, provided the owner 
himself should be unwilling ot unable to buy. Cases may occur 
in which the proprietor finds it inconvenient to make the 
advances necessary for the redemption. Great pains, however, 
have been taken to lighten this inconvenience. Every attention 
has been paid to give the landholder all the advantages con- 
sistent with the ultimate success of the scheme. It is of infinite 
importance to gain during the war every benefit which, the 
measure is calculated to afford; it is of the utmost import- 
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ance to stcure that aiaMtttice to itnc^k* which viSL ^tip^y us 
with the means ^ that resistance wfaidi our indepen«l^)Tce> owe 
fMro|>erty, and <oar Jiappoiess calk upon us lo maite. Pmr this 
reason tJie landhdder ought to have no uniiTnited and extlusrte 
priTiIege in tlie purchase of his tax, th4»ugh the terms wtl\ be 
mtk as to ireiider it higiily beneficial fbr him to become the ptiN 
duBOr hiBMdC To enable him to take^be benefit held out to 
bam, eviery faciHty mH be given him for raising money, andcveti 
ahotdd he lose the finrt opportunity of purchase, the redemptioh 
of €ke tax will not be hopdess. A period should be fixed ^ 
which he diall have the liberty to redeem, though on his refusi^, 
a liiird party in the first instance has become the purchaselr. 

Such are the views upon which t^ plan is founded. As to 
Ibe terms upon which the purchase is to be made, I shall eit))lai<a 
t^em very aheitljr. Payaaent of the redemption will dbt be 
dcnomded in ittoney, bat will be receivod in transto of stock tb 
the oommiiKOtters for liquidating ^le naUonal debt» This mod^ 
ins the advantage of aecommodatiiftg itself to the fluctuation ^ 
atock, and eadi transaetion li<iittdatea itself. The present pHefe 
of diree per cents, being about 50, a£^dfc an inter^sst tO pnN 
idiasers of ai:^ pet cent. At this rale slock SeUs at*fti6ki^ 16 td 17 
years' purdiase, and the tax will be sold at 20 years' purchase. 
Svery pound of annual tax, tiiorelbta, #9fl be equAl tb 40^. 
oapital stock. Shcmld stocks rile to 75 the purchase will be SO 
years, and the rate of purchase will thus vary one year with 
every variation of two and a half p^r oant* in the price of Stock. 
From this sti^eaaent of the comparative pUf^hase of the Sidck 
and lax, it it evident diet the public g*ins ono-Mh (^th^ pttN 
diase by the tranifisr of stock. 

As ftr as tko landholder is conoerMdi the ^Ue^tioii ^betk in, 
vbether 20 |}rSar^ purchase will present a HHffitient indnaEffnefti 
to redeem, and whother SO years b# 4 ittfficioiit fidVaOtllge^ 
what he parts with at 17 years' purchase This rests who^ 
upm the auppojBed diiereneo bot#eeti latidid and fbnded setHt** 
rity. Landed property in general ^raughotit the kitagdom ^riSi^ 
at from 2S to 30 years' pur<^llai»0; HtiMi at ptesdit MM IB t^ 
17« We are ghris^ landed itcatityferAiii4^>ttid at th^ttit«6f 
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90 yean'xpttrchftse. At tbis rate the lAare «f ftdratttage to tlie 
public is sraall, to ^he indiridaal It ii Terjr c<wsii<eva!ble, tf the 
advantage purchaned is oo»sidered of the same description as 
landed property. I 4o not say, however, ^at it is exacfly of 
the same dejscription iM landed property ; they «i>e to be ^istki- 
guisbed by their respective advantages and 4isadvaiitag«s. l%e 
benefit to the purchaser by vedemjption is less vi^oabie thani 
landed property in this respect ; it is dry and unimprovable pos- 
aessioQ. Land, however, is unpi^yvafoley and it sells not only 
en its present vaiue, bot on the oaicuiation of progresskne im- 
provemeot and speculative advantage. Other temptations to 
the pur<;hase ef land are command, tuflaence, amusement, plea- 
sure, occupation, according to the temper and disposition -ef the 
purchaser. It cannot be said, however^ that the purehase of 
this benefir is rendered more vakmble by any of theee advantages. 
It should be cecoUected at the aame time, that the purchase of 
die tax, if not absolutely the acquisition of enjoyment — if not 
a fiieedom froin vexation, is freedom A'om something ^icii a 
man would wish to be without. |t lias 4^is advantage too, that 
if not susceptible of improvaaiMit, it is attended with no nsk. 
The purchaser is exempted firom the care of management and 
the trouble of collection, and tidong dl the advantages and dis- 
advantages together, it may be considered as a purchase of a 
very desin^le nature. WhOe the owner is thus induced to be* 
C09ie the purchaser, the public, as we have seen, derives a very 
considerable bene^ from the trimsaetion. 

The next part of the plan is to give a fhcility to the possessor 
of iand also to become a purchaser. For (3iis purpose it ft in- 
tended to give the tenant for life or in tail, the same power to 
laise the money by burdening the property as proprietor in fbe, 
provided, however, that the money so raised shfdl be strictly 
applied to the purchase of the tax. It is even intended to allow 
tfiem to give a rent-eharge upon the property to the amount, if 
eenvenient, to increase the finciiity of the possessor becoming the 
purchaser^ It is likewise proposed to give the proprietors of 
settled estates power to 8cil such a portion of the estate as shidl 
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enable them to pay off the purduuMf of the taxy providing that 
the Tnonej shall be strictly applied for that purpose. 

Giving these facilities to the posisessor to become the pur- 
chaser in the first instance, it appears neceraary to fix a certain 
period, after which, if they decline, thir^ parties may buy. To 
these the terms shall be the same as to the owners; Land- 
holders, however, are to have this superior advantage, that five 
years shall be allowed for the payment of the instalments. At 
the same time, however, if they shall avail themselves of this in- 
dulgence, they shall pay interest on the instalments, in order to 
compensate to the public for the non-extinction at this period 
of the pui:chase. Purdiasers, not owners, are to pay up their 
instalments within one year. 

It is necessary, therefore, in order to call the means of re^ 
source tlius furnished into action, to take third parties vHiere the 
landlords decline. That the situation of such third parties may 
not be too precarious, and that they may not be too easily di- 
vested of the property they have acquired, some provisions must 
be adopted by which they may be secured, and at the same time 
the power of redemption preserved to the original owner. It is 
difficult exactly to say what medium will balance the right to be 
given to these two parties, which will present to the monied men 
the temptation to buy, and reserve to the owner the power of 
redemption. The monied man must be induced to purchase by 
the differeaice which he. supposes to exist between funded and 
landed property. This difference is greater or less according as 
the times are critical or tranquil. Land does not vary in time of 
war in the same proportion as funded property. Those wh0 
make a distinction in the value of land, do it upon its being less 
liable to fluctuation, and not upon any circumstance affecting 
the permanent value of stock. If then a third person shall pur<- 
chase, the owner shall not be^ at liberty to redeem till a period 
arrives when the monied man shall be willing to return his money 
into stock, and the landholder shall have the means of raising 
money for liis redemption.. This period wiU be at the happy 
moment when, having smrmounted the difficulties with which vre 
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have to struggle, and triamphed in the contest in whieh we are 
engaged, the consolidated fund shall hare attained its maximum, 
ind being nt) longer allowed to acccmlulate at compound inte- 
rest, the dividends shall be made applicable by parliaments This 
will be when the consolidated fund shall be 4,200,000/. Sup- 
posing then that by the exertions whicl) we have made, and con- 
tinue to make, we should go through the difficulties we have to 
encounter, and pass with success through this crisis ot our fate, 
when the public debt shall be met by the consolidated fund 
there must be an end of all doubt of public credit ; there must 
be an end of all question of national securities, of all distinction 
b^ween landed and funded property. — That moment, then, 
when least discouraging for the menied man to revert to the 
funded security, shall be fixed for the owner to avail himself of 
that redemption which circumstances had at first made impos- 
sible^ If not redeemed within a given time, however, it becomes 
material to render the property permanent with the purchaser, 
to the exclusion of the owner. Three years, then, after the ex- 
piring of the ten years, at the close of which the power of re- 
demption is permitted to t^e owner, seems to be a fair eictension 
of the privilege. It would give to the owner an opportunity to 
purchase, of which, from his circumstances, he was unable to 
avail himself on the first ofier. — It will give him time for pre- 
paration for domestic arrangements, and for raising the neces- 
sary funds. Thus no party wiU have reason to complain of his 
situation. Provisions are made to secure to each the advantages 
which he will be most likely to prefer. 

In the transaction the situation of the monied man is precisely 
this. During a period of difficulty and danger, he has got a 
landed security instead of that of the funds. This case, however, 
will require two regulations ; first, that if any -person, not the 
owner, has purchased by the transferring of an annuity, he shall 
be paid the same quantity of stock upon the redemption, which 
he had transferred without regard to the price of such stock. 
Thus, supposing he had transfmed to the public in payment 
when stock was at 50, and in the interval it should rise to 75, 
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ha will dcfthw dl the advantage from the rise, and may ttra^ 
realisftf fifty per cent, upoo hia capitaL At the aanie time he ia 
ta- have no nsk in case' of a depreciation of the flmds. I^onld 
thej/t fali below 50, he it to be reimbursed to tiie extent of the 
diftk^nce. The si^iatba ci the stockholder who becomes a 
purchaser of Uie taac is precisely. this» th&t he is speculating 
upon a rise without any hazttrd of loss fh>m depreciation. 

I have stated these points to^ow the general tendency of the 
measure. It will now be seen^ that it is liable to no general ob« 
jections which do not admit of a remedy ; l^iat the difficulties m 
the detwl fire not suokas- to impede its progress ; that the ad* 
vantage to the public is considerable^ and the benefit accruing to 
the individual siich as will render itaa object for him to purchase. 
While the monied man is induced: to oom^ forward to assist the 
state by purohasing the tax, a* remedy is reserved to the owner, 
to eiMMe him,, at a fixed- period^ to- repair the disappointment 
he roay^have sustained from' hia origizMd inability. 

A variety of details must be involved in a measure like the 
present, but there are notte which appear to be att^ided with' 
great-difiicuUy. On the present plan of repartition^ the amount 
of pprtioidar districts remains unaltered^ though^ it may vary, 
within^ the district, 'widi the improvement or dedine o£ the 
vfurioua part8« In the metropc^ andr considerable towns this* ia 
pavticularly the case. In the^parish of Mary-la^bonne the ex« 
tensive improvement^ has^ rendered tlv? rapartitiaa lighter, while 
in ,«^er diatrietsit may becomerheaivicr fnomaoa opposite cause; 
Provision, therefore, must be madefor the ^tuation of an owner 
purobasingriA the dtftrent caaerof increase or decline^ 

' The most advisable regulation certainly would be, thal^ leav* 
iDf^it to^ the op^en of the owtiet^ whedier he wiU redeem it at' 
the^preeenl' priee that^shall be^oflferedtiyliim, or takeitaccord* 
is|9;to any, future asacesmentto' which it may be^ibject; the 
ajaffaentatlaftoarwhicl^ aftitiafinlended'tobeprc^orticNQed totbe' 
pfesant Joeal ineqitalitietm tUr laad-tax^ will nearly produce the! 
ssmftftfbctiaa4flthatA»pfacticaM»|dap -off a general eqpiUsaftieti 
wairtfihMd^iMiMk* BsAmmtmSk^M^endxifimiiaAi^ pai^t- 
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of thiftaxt be^iittttbeentidftd toivaemtaabttlementproi^ 
tioned to the. fiuid wiuch he m^ gtre in exdiange for the tax. 
TheiefiH'e U.wiill b^ eeUFcmety matectal ta cooader who the pur* 
ch^sara ajre to bt ^ irhedier t^ lancUoimevsy 00 o^r pienons 
not having any property in the land ; to see what ciroamstanoes 
nuiy helongi to j^autiojlan places^ and whcdier thexe ma^ not be 
a g;'(eat*8ui;oh|Mrgeia some-pairtabtty and noaeifi^ others^ But it is 
not necessary for me now to enter into those minute cioeuiib- 
s^ancef,, which^ may be beMer diAcuased ^flran tbebusineBs shall 
coma before the. House fi>c its considorattoo^ and which will be 
introdi:K:(edby way <^ regulation into.any hill diat mt^y be bnoi^t 
in^, if the: Hfi^^ shall agr<ee to, the; resolutions. I mean to bring 
forward* It would also be desirable to allow a penK>n. to pur- 
chase, not only a oertain portion of the tax> but a ^ven duire, of 
a district. 

These are. the circumstances of the case which I have to lay * 
befQre^th^. ^ouaey and which I have convey^ in as sliort a state*- 
ment as I was able. The object is one which require? ccmsider- 
dtion* Ip the first opening of th^ mattec X avoided going into any 
minute de^il; an4 although X fed it amati^ of propriety inthe 
outline^ and such aa deserves at.leaat a. favourable heani^ yet 
I^ish it to be examined carefully^ weighed dispassionately and 
delibecately, and that parliament may consider, whether it is not 
such a measure as they ought in their wisdom to adopt at. thia 
arduous- momenta I shall follow the practice I hare observed in 
other instances with respect to the form of proceeding ; tbatoif 
moving th^ first resolution, and afterwards all the others in point 
of form, and then postpone the consideration of the substance of 
the plan, to another day« I should propose taking the opinion of 
this^House upon them on Thursday ; and then thai the whole auh-^ 
ject' should goo vaiTiiUfttil after the holidays^Jn order that gentle^- 
men may take them into the country, and have an opportunity, 
of conversing with Uieir constituents^ and learning whether any 
local circumstance may,in any. case^ render akerationtnecessary* 
X should novr» wi^houjt any &rtber trouble: to the comnuttee^ 
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ma^e the first resolution ; but p^haps tbe comtaittee would wish 
to hear a statement of the heads of the resolutions. 

The first resolution declares that the land-tax should be ren- 
dered perpetual, subject to certain modes of restriction, regula- 
tioui and redemption* 

The second provides for the appointment of conmiinioners to 
sell the land-tax upon the terms and at the rate I have already 
stated. 

The third gives power and preference to the owners of land 
to purchase the land-tax according to the nature of the interest 
they have in the estate, whether a fee or otherwise, and that in 
the event of the person fn possession declining to purchase, the 
next in sucfcession, or the person in remf|inder, may do so. And 
that any third person may make such a purchase for the 
owner, &c. 

The fourth gives power to owners to sell part of their estates, 
or rake money by way of rent-charge to enable them to pur- 
chase the tax. 

The fiflh gives power to third persons, the owner of the land 
having declined it for a given period, to purchase the tax. 

The «ixth describes the mode in which the payment shall be 
made. 

The seventh regulates the power of the collectors in receiving 
the money. 

The eighth limits the time during which the power of redemp- 
tion shall continue. 

The nihth imposes a penalty on those who purchase and do 
not make good the payment of their instalments. 

The tenth provides that if any assessment whieh shall con* 
tinue to be cluurged shall be found to exceed 4^. in the pound 
on the annual value of the messuages, &c. an abatement shall 
be made. 

The. eleventh prescribes in what manner a register shall be 
kept for entering proceedings under this plan. 

Ilie twelfth provides that when the whole land-tax shall be 
hiougfat up, tbe assessment shall cease. 
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The tfikieenth transfers the business of th^-cdmniissioners 
appointed to carry into effect the plan for the reduction of the 
national debt. 

The fourteenth provides, .that in case any additional land-tax 
should be imposed, it ^kidl not operate heavier on those who 
have purchased Uie fonder tax than on others. 

The fifteenth contains an account of the sum of l^iOOyOOO/., 
which it is intended to produce annually. 

This is the proper statement of the heads of the resolutions 
which I propose to be discussed hereafter ; but if any gentleman 
has any thing to offi^r naw, I shotiM be glad to hear him. 

After some discussion of the measure, the chairman reported pro- 
gress, and the committee was ordered to ^it ^gain on Wednesday. 



April 20. 1798. 

A message from His Majesty was brought down by y^r. Secretary 
Dundas, and read from the chair a^ follows ; 

*' GsOitGE R. 

^ His Majesty thinks it ^proper to acquaint the House of Commons that 
from various advices received by His Majesty, it appears that the prepar- 
ations for the embarkation of troops and warlike stores are now carried 
on with considerable and increasing activity in the ports of France, 
Flanders, and Holland, with the avowed dengn of attempting the inva- 
sion of His Majesty's domhiions, and that in this design the enemy is 
encouraged by the correspondence and communication of traitorous 
and disaffected persons and societies of, these kmgdoms. His Majesty 
places the firmest reliance, under Divine Providence, on the bravery of 
his fleets and armies, and on the zeal," public spirit, and unshaken 
courage, of his faithful peq>le, already manifested in the Voluntary ex- 
ettions of idl ranks of His' Majesty's subjects for ^e general defence, 
and more than ever neceMary at a moment when they are called upon 
to contend for the preservation of all that is dear to them. 

" His Majesty, in pursuance of the act passed in the last session of 
parliament, for raising a provisional force of cavalry, has thought it right 
to g^ve directions, that the said cavalry should be drawn out and em- 
bodied ; and it is also Hb Majesty's intention, to order the part not yet 
embodied of the augmentation made to the milida, imdcr the acts of « 
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l«it %mm, to b» fiir^wkh drawn out and aiobodiedi in purwama of 
Hb MqjeH/g cmwn^nicationt alrea4y wade to the House of Commons 
on this sulgeet 

'' Ifis M^eity ftels it incnmbcut on him to make the fbllest use of 
the exteaatra means already provided by tlie wbdom of parliament for 
Am itMihmtl AaSmim, Put he fofli it at tlia iiia ilum- wndaf chmim 

to the ^OMie of Commontj to consider with^itt d^ qf ^uch iarth^ 
meanirei at may enable Hit Majesty to defeat the wicked maehmarions 
of ditattctad persons within these reahnsy.8nd to |;uard against the de- 
signs of the enemy, cither abroad or at h^oae. 

^ a a." 

Mr. Dundas diea moved an address of dianks to His Mi^esty in the 
language of the mess^e, which was s eco n ded by Mr. Pit^ 

After Mr. Sheridan had spoken in warm approbation of the address, 
and in a tone and langusge calculated to animate the exertions of the 
country, at this important crisis. 

Mr. Pitt rose to rejfiy : 

Being so well aatiafied with certain parts of the speech of the 
honourable gentleman w4io has Just spoken ; admiring, as I do, 
in common with the rest of the House, the energy, the vigour, 
the manliness and eloquence, which were displayed in that 
speech, I should be extremely miwlBfaig to take notice of ether 
parts of it in vdiich we diffisr ; but I beg to be understood, it 
is because I do think unanimity valuable upon the present occa- 
sion, and at this aAomattt, in t^Ms House, that I abidl al^etvn 
from comments upon parts of that speedi, te whicb I eaimot 
assent. I had much rather express satieittotion at the present 
opinion of the honourable gentleman, from whatever ground it 
ha$ arisen that his opinion has been changed with respect to 
the conduct which this country ought to observe with regard tp 
France ; X am glad that ha now at toast agrees mth us in the ne- 
cessity of resisting the arms ot France, and in calling on every 
man to join in that resistance. — • I say, I had rather do so than 
enter into the discussion of other points in which I differ from 
that honourable gentleman. I will not suffer myself to follow 
him over many of the various topics ^niuch he has introduced to- 
. night. The merit of his disinterestedness I do not mean to 
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detract 6wn% bf ct|U»e he hm cgndidly staled^ thai while be giiraa 
hk aaslataoee to us kk th^ present erii(^ he doea »«t.a||»f ore of 
any pan of -our e^dtict wba^h bo has formecijr. oooaaaped. I» 
thotitfm^ voeeivo hk aid^noiTy as lam c^aifidont bchinlonded it 
to bo roowTod, as^ tostipMNff of bis public Jpuift*^' I stni ipoio 
convinoed now than ever that that whtdi^ now aaiuMtea the aeaH 
calls forth the ardour^, ^nd oocfrions the .4iqday .of 4^. elo« 
qimnce of ttMU honourable gentlornaoi is owing to tbe^ooi^ct. 
of France; thatwb^ aowpipdiices nnammitjia this Hotise 
and hi this cqimtry is nothing more than a display of those priii* 
cipleSf a developement of that duuracter which belonged M»ri« 
ginally to the French ire?<4ution -* an event wbich, for a .while, 
unfortunately had the countenance of that honourable gentle^ 
man, but which was then resisted by the nation at large; a 
resis^ce which» if not made earlier than the period of the 
honourable gentleman's oonfiction of its propriety^ would have 
been too late : even unanimity itself would then hare been use- 
Jess, aad the bonoucable gentleman would have been left with* 
out a place for the di^lay of his abilities in this House. I must 
adso sayi that although J do not wish to detract from his talents ; 
although I admire hie ^oifs^eskce, and revere the wisdom of 
seme part of his conduct this night ; although I rejoice in the 
unanimity which we are likely to have upon this oceadon, yet it 
is not lo the wisdom, or to the splendid dis{day of mlcnts, or to 
the amamted aeal of an individnd, that we are to look lor 
safety ; it can only be considered as giving aid to the eferts of 
millions acting under the clearest necessity. Thai honourable 
gentleman, therefore, will not think I should depreciate him, 
or any other individual, if I said it was adding bnt littio 
to the efinrts of a nation nearly unanimous before; a nation 
which did not want that h mwmrable gentleman to tell then^ 
they are contending for liberty, for order, for property, finr ho^ 
^ttour, for tew, for religion, and even for existence. They wo\ild 
have been happy to have had him contending with them from 
the commencement of this contest ; they would, however, ha^ 
been able to have gone on without him. While I say^this, let 
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the same ^eEagft and the same sentiments with regard ta^ 
Ireland* 

And novy as to the itther enly point whioh I intend to w^tice' 
in die speech of the honounaWe gentleman, I mean the state of 
a conspiracy in thb country; he has said, that much might be 
known to goremraent which is not known to him. I know ^t 
much is known to government which cannot be known to him 
i^n that sirfjgect. I know that the country at large issensiUe, 
that there is a body of men, too considerable in number and ac^ 
tivity for gOTemment to pass by them unnoticed: men who are 
going on with the daring purpose of correspoDding with the 
French, for establidifng a spirit of repubKcanism in this country, 
under the auspices of a foreign force. This is supported by the 
conduct of our enemies ; we can see nothing of the proceedings 
of our enemies ; we can see none of the speeches of their leaders, 
in which it is not attempCedto animate the French people to invade 
tliis country ; no temptation to make their armies, embark ; no 
en4eavour to prevail upon their scanty marine to try their feebly 
e^rta, that is not followed up with the hope of success, /by 
the co^yperatton of traitors in this couiiiry. I thM^, therefore^ 
Imay vtesitture to say, that when the crown does state by a mes- 
sage, that the information is received of the existence of such a 
design, we oug^t to be prepared in the best mfinjaer possible. . 

When we know that. tb^ enemy are fornfiing. a plan to invade 
tills coitntsy; when we know that in j^raser times^ on $udi 
communicatibns from the throne, our kncektors^ witfcovit inve^ 
tigatioh, had recourse to the measure of fenattlhg KTs Mkjesty to 
seicure and detain t^ose who are. suspected of conspiring, against 
his.gove^m^at, I say wesbiMild ^ waging to ourseselves,4f we 
ihesilatedm adopting the measure to which the hooourable gentle- 
man ahuded) seemitigly with a disHke^ in one part of his speech, 
but which I hope this House will give efiect to befbre we separate 
this night. It was my Intention ta have moved for that law 
immediately after disposing, of the address ; but tfiat having 
/luggesteditself.elsewh^pe, we maybe ^^aUed to givoit^the 
force of law more speedily* I hope tlie interval wilt net be a. 

EE. 3 
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great many minutet before we see tint meMUfe has mcehred ^e 
sanction of another House of legislature. It is a measure timt 
becooies ne ee ss a ry on grounds Mnmiify comiMted wi& the 
Mbjectnow b^re us. I am Terj g^ ttaese is nowno difference 
of opmion upon the main question; the union of this House is 
¥61^ desirable -upon this point s and, therefore, akhough I may 
protest against seme of ^e doctrines of the honourable gentle^ 
man who spek last, I inn uninttiftg to dwell upon d» pdnts on 
irhich we iaSttt because I am unwillmg to^dtisturb their una- 

The qye$tion upon tbe adthress wis« inmedisitdly put and agreed to 
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^ Ms. Pitt, conformably to the notice he had previously given^ and 
lifter stadng ^tUie object of hk motion was precisely the same with 
4uKt»fer ad^ asidular bill had been brought in in the year 1779, namely^ 
^suspsQd fqr atofted time tbe protectioi^ wbkh ▼srious detcnpdoni 
of P«r90Q8 ei\)qy»to pn^reitt them (rom bung impressed into the service of 
th^ navy, moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more effectual manning 
of His Mtyesty's navy: at the same time intimadng, that, as the present 
alarming situation of the country made it necessary diat thb measure 
AeuM be passed wi^out any dday, he should wish that the ^ might this 
day prooeed thimigh lis ^fltont stages, with a suitsUe pam at each, if 
jca^redj (Wid that ili should be sent to the Lords £arth^ ooncurrenoe. 
^ . Mr. Titmey eomi>lauied of the very extraordinary and precipitate man« 
iier in which the right honourable gentleman had called iq>on the House 
to adept the measure ' proposed. He had heard no arguments, he md, 
that'pi^oved its propriety; he knew of iio^ sudden emeigency l^al Bfged 
4it.necestti7;eveaif he bad» seme tiBMie^gltt to ham bBcn allowed 1^ 
to vi^ tbe force of such argumenta, and e;|amine thesAtnce of suchan 
ttncvgency, before he proceeded to give three or four votes on a measure 
of which no notice of any sort had been given ; and of wl)ich no idea had 
eVer entered his mind. If the right honourable gentleman persisted in 
hurHying the bitt throu^ the Htruse' in the manner proposed, he must 
l^itUMeoMed m a g a tvc , boi|ie^r'r«hieMatlybe opposed at^aasaittfe 
thai ^asasiid taba naceiiiry to the saitiyof ^e couaitiQr. for» fipom 
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what he hftd lattlf leea, ht mvat ntw aU the muMtrnttn •f auniiim as 
hostile U> the libertjr of the tutject; andthepreaent »eMiire bere§wded 
with peculiar jealeosjT, as k went directly to rob them of the km renam- 
ing ^ivilflfei th^ were still pcrantted to eajoy. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that if every measure adopted against the 
designs of Fraaeei was to be considered as hostile to Che liberty 
o£ this oooiitryy then, indced» his idea of liberty differed very 
widely from that which seem^ to be entertained by the honour- 
abld gentkman. The HoHit frot^d recoUeet, bewey^ thc^ ho- 
nonhible gentlemati might say to the eonlraryi that he had ghren 
notice of the present aoodeni though he had not judged k pru- 
ikm then to explain ^e inode in which k was lo be put into ex- 
eootieiu Neither could k be fiurly suppoeedy that tiie present 
measure was to be In'Ought forward as Uie usud one for aug- 
menting the navy. A bill of the nature of the ktter was intro- 
duced i^Krat tea days ago^ and al that tioiie he stated to the 
House, that, if they acceded to the proposed augmentation of the 
navy, they must adopt some vigorous ndeasure to make that aug- 
mentaticm effectual, as nothing but a law of a vigorous natmr 6 
could succeed in making the intended number of seamen 60ifi> 
pleie. ¥nien the hooourabie gentleman eomfdained of lii^ man- 
near in ti^iidi the bill wtts to be hmhried through the House, a^d 
hinted that k was too i^^uently resorted to, he saw the stispefi- 
fiton of the kubeds corpus act was lurking in his m ind*^ The ho- 
nourable gentleman would have a long notion given $f the j^e- 
«eat motion, and would retcurd its progress dtrough die House. 
He ltdi^ik)wledges that) Were it not passed ill a day, those whom 
it might concern might elude its eliect, thus assigning himself 
the reason for its immediate adoption. But if the measure be 
necessary, and that a notice of it would enable ks effect to be 
eluded^ how can the honourable gentleman^s opposkiea to k be 
accounted Ibr^ but iiroin a desire to obMruct the defi^ee 6f the 
country? 

Mfi Tiemef osAed ^ r^ hoaoorsble pitiMtam to order. This 
lailgosgl^ SiTr «i6d he, k sttrely siot j^ai^am^iHMiy, tmd Upa^fikLOiAy 
can I call for protection. 

£ £ 4 
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The-Spiaker obttmiJ, iSiat wlittewr hBd a tendeiicj to ^row sutp}- 
€io» on the seDtimeiits of a member, if eonveyed in language lliat cleariy 
masked that intention^ such language was, ivkhout donbt, irregular and 
unparliamentary; but if it argued no sudi intention, there was no room 
for censuring it as disorderly : if, therefore, it was the opinion of the 
House, that such was the fair import of the language used by the right 
bonouraUe gentleman, they would judge of it accordingly ; but they woidd 
-first wait to hear the right honourable 'ge^kman's expiansdonb 

Mr. Pitt said, that he feared die House most wait a long 
iinitp if they waited for his explanation on the present subject* 
The sense of what he adnusced wb$» that there was no distinctioa 
between the two cases in question^. That if notioe:was to be 
given of the meastire under consideration^.that notice would onlj 
serve to efaide its execvtion, and therefore no man cmild be 
justified in opposing the necessary ex|)edition thai, txmde the 
measure ineffectual ; or, if he did» he must surely appear to ob* 
strtict the measures employed for the defence of thexountry. 
He knewyery well that it was unparliamentary to state the 
motives that actuated the opinions of gentlemen, but it waa im- 
possible to go into arguments in &tour of a question, without 
^ometupaes hinting at the motives that induced an ofiposition to 
it. He^ submitted to the judgment of the House the propriety 
imd necessity of the arguments he had urged, and he would not 
depart from any thing he had there advanced, by either retract* 
ing or explaining them. * 
*••"* " " . III. . . ,. ,-, 

'■* In consequence of what passed between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Tiemey on 
this occasion, a meeting took place on the 27th, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, on Putney Heath. Mr. Pitt was accompanied by Mr. Ryder, 
and Mr. llemey by & George Walpole. 

After some ineflfectmd attempts, on the part of the seconds, to prevent 
further proceedinigSy the parties took their ground at the distance of 
twelve paces. A case of pistols was fired at the same moment without 
efi^ct; a second case was^ako fired in the same way, Mr. Pitt firing his 
pistol in the air : the seconds then jointly interfered, and insisted that the 
matter should go ao farther, it bdng -their decided opinion that sufficient 
satisfaction had b^n g^ven^ and that Ihe business was ended with perfect 
honour to both parties* 
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The liill afterwardi went tbrough all its itaget» and was cnrdered to be 
earned to the Lords; from whom a message was returned in afew mi- 
nuteSy that thdr Lordships had agreed to the bill. 






J)^fiember S. 119S. . 

Mr. Pitt moved the order of the day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, to consider of a supply to be grant. 
ed to His Majesty. 

* '*.'-■ 

The House hsriagreioked. itself into the said committee^ Mr. Pitt fur. 
ther moved, that the act of t;he 59t)i of His present Miyesty, chap. 16. 
for granting an aid or contribution to His Majesty, might be read, and 
that it might be an instruction to the committee to consider of the said 
act; which being agreed to, he theii addressed the committee as follow*; : 

BfiFORS I proceed to subtoit to the cotumittee the very im- 
portant matters wbidi Ibrm the aubject of this day's consider- 
iition, I conceive it necessary to take a diligent revierw of the ge« 
neitd amount of <lie total services of the present year, and of the 
Ways and means applicable u» those services. Without adopting 
this method^ I do not tluiik it wouldbe possible to inform your 
j^d^ent with any degree of acenrac^^ i^pecting the propriety 
of the measure I hai^ to propose^ to raising a considerable 
part of die supplies within the year^ or be able to enlbrce those 
arguments I shall adduced in support of that measure. It is a 
matter of extreme satisfaction ta me, that it will appear to the 
committee from the estimate I ^loll now produce, compored 
with former estimates^ that oldioogh our expenses are beyond 
what they ever were, yet that our means of supplying them are 
so ample and extensive, that the country is placed in a proud 
and eminent utuatton; be]K>nd what it has enjoyed at any fonatr 
period. > 

I shall b^in bysta^tkig what has been Yoted as the amount of 
the supfily under die head of the sei^vtces for the navy^ with the 
exceptionof what is necessary for transport services. All these 
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accow^ have this day bden laid b^ote u» v ami it appears that 
the total sum fbr the (nrdinaries and extvaordinaries of thd navy 
and transport services amounts to 13,64^,000/. being the slune 
sum, within a very small amount, as was granted in the course 
of last session, and which I have the satisfaction of assuring the 
committee is likely to prove sufficient for the whole expenses of 
the navy, without leaving any necessi^ for augmentation. The 
next head of expense is the army, in which the estimates amount 
to 8,840,000/. Gentlemen will recollect the e^triidtdinari^ in 
the course of last session, to be incurred in 179d, were stated 
at 3,200,000/. There was also voted a sum of 1,000,000/. as a 
vote of credit, applicalrie as extraordioaries to imfores^n ex- 
penses. Iliis vote of credit will cover all ^ extradrdinary ex- 
penses to the end of the y^ar, so that, as iti (he article of the 
navy, there will be no past arrears to be discharged. But with 
respect to the vote of credit for this year, one million will be 
wanted to discharge that amount issued in e^hefaer-biils. 
Under the article, then, of army-expoAdilwey thwe remiMU the 
extraordinary services of the year 1799» which I may put at 
two millions. Tluis the total amount, under the bead of army, 
will be 8340,000/. including the one millA^ for the disohargit 
of exchequer-b31s issued, and two milUoDs for the e^trsordtnary 
services of 1799. Uncbr the head of ordnanee-sevyieesr inclad- 
ing the expenses which have not been provided for^ th&te has 
been voted the sum of 19570,000/* The next art^e i» thai ^ 
Uie miscellaneous services. The pidntaltcttheltiidales have al- 
ready been voted, but there we other minuter parti^j^f these 
serviees which have not yet iMt»ddrgoi»e a discmisieA ift this Heitee. 
Tkm amount will be rather less than it was last session^ I $t|^ 
it^00^000/« To this is to be added the ueual sun veled Jo- 
wards the redemption of the natiecud del^ abov^i the tMMiiisl 
mittum, which is 200,000/. There are other 'Bums, whtdi ai e 
generally voted under the head of deficiency of grants. Ammo§ 
tbesftis a nm due for inteDesI on ireasoiy and cxishi^uelr bills 
paid aS, araeunftoigio BMiOOOkt the f&doiM; oaprsaipt pay« 
luentft vpoa tbe loan, awnuwring to 210^000/.; Aekitemst on 
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exjdMf««rbi]bcircultted within the ycar^ and dnurged upon die 
•ttococding yeftr^ SOOyOOO^.; in addition to this, thore is the 
defieioicy of the land and malt in the act pasted two years ago, 
aflMunting to SOOflOOl. These sums swdl the total of the sup- 
pfy to 29^272,0001 This total, l^r, does' not diffiec in aaj 
uMferkd degree fkom the amount of Uie supply of kst session. 

. Toward raising this supply, it will 'naturally, occur to die 
nind of every gentleman in the conmiittee, that the same re^^ 
sources wiE be.i^plkable atare alway&q)plicabl6 at all periods, 
whedier of peace or of war* The land and malt have always 
been taken at 2,750,000^ : thece remains the lottery, which will 
not prodnoe less than 200^000^. and the growing produce of the 
Consolidated fiasid. I hare stated these articles first, for reasons 
xMdi will be obvious to the cooimiuee. These are the ordi- 
nary- resources. The growing produce of tlie consolidated fund 
would amount for one year to 2,100,000/. but in the course of 
the present year that produce will be afiPected by some heavy 
burdens ; — by die remains of charges m arrears ; by the interest, 
if it is still to remain a burden upon us, on the imperial loan, 
and by the growing interest on such parts of loans raised on the 
tredit of levying any tax, for which no interest has been pro- 
vided. On the other hand, the growing produce will be swelled 
by the advances to the pfanturs ef Gi^nada, anounting to 
MOyOOCtf. I take» therefore, the probable gh>wing produce ef 
tte couBolidated fund at 1,500^000^ In acWtisn to ihwrwal 
independendy of the rduntary contributions^ a tax was laid in 
the last sesnon ef parliamflat upon die exports and imports, 
foundad i^n the peooliar situation of our trade^ as it dien 
stoed. That tax^ Sir, has not only yielded to the fuU mneust 
ef what I estimated it at, but has even exceeded it; andl have 
the sadsfiicdon of finding, that now, when that trade is broog^ 
to the test of a duty, upon the ^darationeef the parties dmn- 
aelives^ allowing dMtti indulgencies,. and grandog dien> a dedoc- 
tien often per oent.^— I have,. I repeat, Sw^ the!8Misfa«tson<«f 
stating^ dtat dicr total Imount ef eur exposla^ tmt hnfRnFls 
catceedSf iptalaife deg»e, thelargefltevBtfaatrsnyrna^^Mr 
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yet ventuted to state upon the subject* That duty I estimated 
to produce the sum of 1,200,000/. I have the best reason for 
believmg that the actualproduce of it will be much beyond that 
sum. In addition to thi^ duty upon exports and . imports, and 
which, as &r as can be done without diminisluDg our resources^ 
which must be contemplated with the greatest exultation, be« 
cause they prove the extent of our commerce, i^ addition to that 
duty,, now that the whole trade of the West Indies is centered in 
this country, a r^uction may be made with advantage to the 
nation in the large sums paid upon drawbacks, a|id bounties of 
exports. Into this subject, however, it is not my i n tenti o n to 
enter at the present moment. I mention it because it will 
make an increase to the tax upon exports and imports, which I 
have every reason to believe will amount, with that increase*, to 
1,700,000^ I have thus enumerated the principal articles r 

The land and malt r - £2,160,000 

Lottery 200,000 

The growing produce of the consolidated fund 1,500,000 
The tax upon imports and. eji^ports ] ,700^000 



Total ^6,150,000 

The remainder of the sum is that which must be raised^ ehher 
by a tax within the year, in the same manner as the assessed 
tax>bill of last year, or by a loan. It will be to be considered, 
how the committee will divide that remaining gum between them. 
Hie sum to be provided for is upwards of twenty-three millions. 
Gentlemen will recoUetst, that, in the debates upon die subject 
of the assessed taxes last session, two fundamental princijf^es 
were established as the rule by which we should be guided in 
providing for the supplies for the service of the yean These 
wore, first, to reduce the total amoimt to be at- present raised 
by a loan ; and next, as far as k was not reducible, to reduoe it 
to such a limit, that no more loan ^ould be raised than m tem- 
porary tax should defray within a limited tone. In the first 
place^ die tax^aoceded to by the ](fouselast sesBion was for the 
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purpoM of |>h>viding for the supplies of the yetix ; an4 in the 
next placcy fi»r the purpose of extinguishing the loan raised in 
that year. From the modifioations, however, which that mea- 
sure underwent after its heing first proposed ; the produce of ix 
#as diminished to a considerable extent. Other means indeed 
were adopted to remedy the deficiency which was thus occa- 
sioned. — The voluntary and cheerful efforts whichf, so honour- 
ably to individuals, and to the country, came in aid of the deficit of 
the assessed taxes, and the superior produce of the exports and 
imports beyond the estimate, brought the amount of the sums 
raised to that at whidi they had been calculated. The different 
articles were estimated at seven millions and ahalf, and this sum 
is fiilly covered by the actual receipt under the different heads. 
It gives me, indeed, the most heartfelt satisfaction to state, that 
notwithstanding the difficulties whidi the measure encountered' 
from the shameful evasion, or rather the scandalous frauds by 
whidi its effects were counteracted, the total amount which was 
expected has yet been realised. The meanness which shrunk 
from fair and equal contribution has been compensated to the 
pi4)lic by the voluntary exertions of patriotism. The produce 
4>f the assessed taxes, under all the modifications, and all the 
evasions, is four millions. I had taken it at four and a half afler 
the modifications were adopted. This deficiency is suf^lied by 
the excess on the head of voluntary contributions. In propor- 
^n as the one had fidlen short of the estimate, the other has gone 
J>eyond it in favour of the country. ^ If I did not calculate the 
evasion, the fraud and the meanness which have struggled to 
.d^eat the operation of the assessed taxes, and I mention it with 
rshame that in a moment like the present, in a contest so awfully 
interesting to every individual and to the nation, ther^*. have been 
men base enough to avail themselves of the general modifica- 
tions which were intended to relieve those who might have been 
-called upon to contribute beyond their means, to avoid that fair 
assessment which corresponded with their circumstances, I am 
happy to find that the honour of the nation has been vindicated 
by the noble and generous aid of voluntary contributioui and 
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that the sum wfaidi I had stated is greatly exceeded. Not onl^^ 
in this country but in every part of the British dependenties the 
patriotic SfHrit has displayed itself, and wherever th^ were 
placed, the subjects of England have shevm themselves worthy 
of the relations by which they are connected with their country. 
InsCead of 1,800,0001* the voluntary contributions tiready ex- 
ceed two mdlions ; and the sum of seven millions and a half, 
fbr which credit was tdkeop has been effective to the public 
service. 

Satisfkctory as it must be to review the drcimistances to which 
we owe these advantages, and the benefits which the mode of 
raising the suppKes to a considerable extent adopted last session 
has produced, it is unnecessary for me to state, that, however 
the principle may deserve our approbation, it is still much to be 
desired that its ^^ts should be more extensive, and its applica- 
^n more efficient. It is in vain to disguise that, by the causes 
to which I have alluded, the full advantage of the principle has 
not been obtained. The wishes and the interest of individuals, I 
am sure, must unite in demanding a more comprehensive, a more 
equal, and a more vigorous application of a principle, the rare 
advantages of which we have been able to ascertain, if we have 
not yet been so fortunate as to enjoy. LasI; session those who 
ack|iowleged the importance of the principle of raking a con- 
siderable part of the supplies within the year, confined their 
objections to the proportion fixed upon the scale of the assessed 
taxes, as unequal in its application, and liable to great evasion 
in practice. Though not insensible of the weight of the objection, 
I then ffelt it my duty, convinced as I was of the immense advan- 
tages of the system, to adopt some visible criterion by which td 
estimate and to regulate the extent of contribution, if it was 
not possible to devise means of embracing ftiHy every class of 
property, and every source of contribution. I felt it materi«^ly 
important to follow some durable, some apparent and sensible 
criterion, by which to apportion the burden. At the same time 
1 feh, that although the assessed taxes furnished the most com- 
preliensive, and* most generul, and th^most efficient scale of con- 
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tribuiion^ there aeeeaaarily mu$t be much mcome» much weidtfa^ 
great means, which were not included in its application. It now 
appears that not by any error in the calculation of our resourceSf 
not bj any esu^eration of our wealth, but by the general faci- 
lity of modifioalioD, by the anxiety to render the measure as 
little oppressive as posiiblei a de&lcation has arisen which ought 
not to have taken place. Yet under the disadvantage and im- 
perftctions of an unequal and inadequate scale of applicaticm^ the 
eflbcts of the measure have tended to confirm our estimates of its 
bmefits, and to encourage us to persevere in its principle. Every 
circumstance in our situation, every event in the retroq>ect of 
our affiursy every thing which strikes our view as we look around 
us, demonstrates the advantages of the system of raising a con* 
aiderable part of the supplies within the year» and ought to 
induce us to enforce it more effectually to prevent those frauds^ 
whidtk an imperfect criterion and a loose facility c£ modification 
havfr introduced : to r^uress those evasions so disgraceful to the 
country, so injurious to those who honourably discharge their 
equal contribution, and, above all, so detrimental to the great 
ohject of national advantage which it is intended to promote. Bi 
these sentiments our leading principle should be to guard against 
all evasion, to endeavour by a fair and strict implication^ to 
r^dise that full tenth, which it was the original purpose of the 
measure of the assessed taxes to obtain, and to extend tUs as fiur 
as possible in every direction, till it may be necessary clearly to 
mark the modification, or to renounce, in certain instances, the 
application of it altogether. If then, the committee assent to 
this principle, they must feel the necessity of following it up, by 
a more comprehensive scale and by mor^ eflScient provisions. 
They will perceive the necessity of obtaining a more specific 
statement of income, than the loose scale of modification^ wtddk 
under the former measure permitted such firaud and evasion. If 
such a provision be requii^ite to conrect thrabuses of collection, 
to obviate the artifices of dishonesty, to extend the utility of 
the whole system, it will be found that many of die regulations of 
the old measure will be adapted to a more comprehensive and 
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effidant iqpplicadon of Uie pnnciple* If rtgidmwtis cba be de- 
vised to prevent an undue abatement^ and to proportion the bur-* 
de& to the real ability^ means must be enq^yed to rea^h thOise 
resources which, primdjacie, it is impossible under the present 
system of the assessed taxes to touch. While inaccuracyi A*aud, 
inequality, be grievances, which it is desirable to remedy, it will 
be an additional satis&ction, that when compelled to adopt means 
to prevent the defects Of which we complain, we shall be enabled 
likewise to improve and to extend the benefits we have obtained. 
The experience which we have had upon the subjectf proves that 
we must correct and remedy* in order to secure the advanti^s 
which the measure is calculated to afibtd. It is in our power ta 
make them our own. I think I can show that whatever benefit 
the principle upon which we have begun to act, is fitted to 
bestow, may by a liberal, fair, and efficient application, be car- 
ried to an ext^it far greater than has yet been obtained, an 
extent equal to every object of great and magnanimous effort, 
to every purpose of national safety and glory, to every advantage 
of permanent credit and of increased prosperity. 

Impressed then with the importance of the subject, convinced 
that we ought, as far as possible, to prevent all evasion and 
fraud, it remains for us to consider, by what means these defects 
may be redressed, by what means a more equal scale of contri- 
bution can be applied, and a more extensive effect obtained; 
For this purpose it is my intention to propose that the presump- 
tion founded upon the assessed taxes shall be laid aside, and that 
a general tax shall be imposed upon all the leading branches of 
income. No scale of income indeed which can be devised will be 
perfectly free from the objection of inequality, or entirely cut 
off the possibility of evasion. All that can be attempted is, to 
approach as near as circumstances will permit to a fair and equal 
contribution. I trust that the opinion of the country will concur 
with the disposition of pariiament to give that energy to our ex- 
ertions, to give that stability to our resources, which our present 
situation and our future prosperity demand. I trust that all who 
value the national honour, and the national safety, will co-ope- 

H 
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rate in the desinible parpose of obtaimhg, by tat efficient kind 
comprehensive tax upon real ability, evefy advantage which 
flourishing and invigorated resources can confer upon national 
efibrts. The details of a measure which attempts an endao great 
and important, must necessarily require serious and mattire de^ 
liberation. At present all that I can pretend to do is, to lay 
before the committee- an outline of a plan which endeavours' to* 
combine every thing at which such a measure ought to aim. This? 
outline I shall now proceed to develope to the committee a^ 
clearly and distinctly as I am able. 

It will occur to every one to enquire what species of commis^ 
tionera shall be vested with the power of fixing the rate of 
assessment under a measure whieh must leave a consideratble^ 
discretionary power. In sudi commissioners several qualifications' 
are in a particular manner desirable. They ought to be persom 
of a respectable situation in life ; as far as possible removed firom 
any suspicion of partiality, or any kind of undue influence ; 
men of integrity and independence. From the experience in which * 
we have had of the benefits derived from the voluritary exertions - 
of such a body of commissioners, we may be able to ascfertain in 
what classes to look Ibr men qualified for the important functions' 
which the office would impose. Still, however, I ^ould con^' 
sider it necessary to vary somewhat from the mode pursued in > 
forming the commissioners of the land*tax. After much con- ' 
sideration, then, it occurs to me that, out of the cotnmissioners 
appointed under the act for assessing the land-tax, a certain ' 
proportion should be taken with given qualifications. I should ^ 
think that no man should be admitted to act as commissioner ' 
for the purposes to be afterwards specrfied^ who dees not possess ■ 
300^. per annum. To these, other persons of simiter qualifica- ' 
tions should be added, and the list so framed to be referred to 
the grand jury, or those who have served on the two last grlind 
juries to form the commissioners. In case the'party isdissatisfied ' 
with the decision of these commissioners, anotliei' body of com-* 
missioners should be formed, to whom an appeal may be carried..: 
In commercial towns some special provisions will be necessary, 
adapted to th^ nature of circumstances. 

VOL. II. r J 
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Thaaext point foe oaAiid«t^Qo» th^n, ii the inode of co^^ 
butJQP .urbich afaall be adoptod* Oa this bead k Is my btention 
10 pnfOistt tb«t i^ iiu:ome uader 6(M. » year shaU be called up^ 
lo coiUnbutet and tbat tho scale of modificatioa up to 2001^ a 
yeac, as in Iho naiaisid taxes, shall be introduced with restric- 
tiotu Tbe quota wUoh will t^en be called for ou|^t toamount 
to nfiiU tenth of the contributor's income* The mode proposed 
of obtaining this contribution diffiurs from that puiaued in the 
asseiiod taxes, as instead of trebling their amount^ the statement 
of income is to proceed from the party himself. In doing- this 
it is not proposed that income shall be distinctly laid open, but 
k shall 01^ be dechured that the assessment i« beyond the pccK 
poation of n tenth of the income of the person cm whom it ia 

i«apo|i^' Inthis waylhope, thatthediselosnseatwbiohnMuqF 
may revolt will be aroidedy and at the same time erarir maniriU 
be ueder the necessity of contributing his fiur and equal propor* 
tioii. How then, it will be asked» it evasion and frand to be 
cfcosfced ? Knowing the difficult <^ goeering what a>man'areal 
sbilily 19, 1 do not think that the chaigis ^fixing what is to be^ 
dm i»t% ought to be led to the commissioners. It would I am 
pecuiadedy be most acceptable to the general feelu^» to make it 
tlie duity ef a pe rt ioii l ii r ofikw, as surveyor, to hry before the 
cemmissionera such i^ounds of doubti as may occur to him on the 
faisnesa of the rate jEtt which a par^ may hare assessed hims^/ 
These doubts> and the teasona on which they are founded, lire 
theo to be traftftmitted by the surveyor to the commissioners, in 
order thf t they may call for further explaaation from the person 
conccxned* When in the case of the assessed taxes we have hud 
so mudi experience of llie evasions which hare tak^L place ; 
when we seo the coase^ences which hare resulted fiiom a 
vague rule of exemption! wd an indefinite principle of deduc* 
tion ; whei^ we see that, by tbediffiBrent modes by which exemp- 
tieaa were reguktedt person^ who probsUly would haws shrunk 
item a direct»fraud|, have been able by di0»r^t pretences to dtsK 
guise to themselves the fair andad^^xate proportion which they 
ought to havetcontribiutedi. it M ^ owe s more than ever necessary - 
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t4 tmd^ metf cttie «f txempllatk ptMted, I»A f6 S^MrA ^^^»ry 
tlcl«todedui^dnfi*omtlieteif6rofb#ingidH^ Attiui«ttW 
lifll6j Ufider •very disadnmtage of tlie unresti^ictod appticMioti df 
d#dttetioii« aad the easy cmnmiMkm of (Vaud» we iKtve yet iMt{>le 
ff^f ^ our fiatiofial if eiMi aiid general Kooe^ty. To prevent 
Hie C^uiff fVom tmfbriag by dnkonesty, to poenretit the #}ffii^ 
cmitributer frotti b^g taxed to the utttaost proportraM of hi»^ 
loeanif while hk weflMiy Beighbour owes his exenpfJoA to meatt* 
MtB% it ia fiee^siary to gui^ d wkh greater strictness agatni^ 6irery 
ehsnee ef otasto&4 When doubts are entertained that a fUse 
stateaieiit has been given, it shall be eompetcfnt for the eomtiM* 
skHiors to oali for a apec^ftedtiost of income* It will be necessaiy 
to aiispUfy and to stai^ with precision the different proportions 
df income ariskig froas laiid^ horn trade* annuity* or profesfifidri/ 
which shifi entitle to deduction. The commissioners are then 
to say whecbetf they a^ satisfied widi the statement which ha< 
boaft gi'vett. The officer Or ^tfrveyor Is to hd allowed to eHh'^ 
nihio and to report wh^lher Acre appeal^ reason t# believe 
that the assessin€«»t is adeqoato. When the day of examiiiatfdft 
afriV6S> th* comddisloners lAall bear #hal the surveyor and &i^ 
party havefo tdtlegt in silpport of the cbjecti<m and the assess- 
most) and examine other in^Mduals. The Sbhedule, ^rtith 
shlA bdf drihni op in such & manner as accurately to defitie 
evcvy ^ttseof eitettiption or deduction, shall be presented hy the 
party, with hfts olaini Nearly spedfied. To the truth of the 
schedule he shaR mahe oath. The party, however, shaH not be 
cdmp^ed to siRswer; hi? books i^all not be caHed for, nc^fais 
cdi^doaiti«il' dlerhs ov agents examined. If, however, he ife'. 
clinos^io submit to the investigaition of his books, and l!he etk- 
roinalion of his dorks, and other means of ascertaining the tTtf tfe 
it ilndl bo compeieift for the commissfonens to fix the assessment 
and thsir decision ^aH be final, unless he appeafe to the higher 
oosmiiissioiier. Mo disclosure ia compofeory ; but if the party 
IS umriffittg to Asdose, he must ad^uicsceitt the decfelon of the 
ciAftmhirioiMerSi v^sMdl n^t bef autltorisad tb n^Kcv6 without a 
full discFosure. 
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Thif» I an perfectly ready to admit, gives to the commiwion- 
ers connderable power. But I think, Sir, I have stated enough 
to show to the coramitteef that, unless some such powers be af- 
forded under this act, the real and substantial effect of the mea*. 
sure will be entirely defeated. I think, too, I have proved, that 
commissioaeKSt selected in the manner I have described, are as 
likely to be as free from all undue influence, and to act with as 
much integrity and honour, as any other set of men whatever. If, 
however, a better mode should be suggested, so far from opposing 
it, I shall consider it as a melioration and improvement of my 
plan. With roq>ect to the information which may be communis 
cated to the commksipners, I should propose that they shall be 
strictly sworn not to disclose such information, nor to avail them- 
selves of it for any other purpose separate from the execution of 
the act. If any statement, however, should be made upon oath, 
which the commissioners shall think to be false, and which they ^ 
may wish to bring to a trial, it must.be obvious to the commit- 
tee that then there ought to be afi>rded the me«i8 of carrying on 
a prosecution for peijury. But on no other ground should there 
be any disclosure of facts by the commissioners, or any of the 
other officers appointed to carry the act into execution. 

Having said thus much, Sir, having laid down these general 
principles and outlines, I cannot feel, that if commissioners of tlie 
description I have alluded to can be found, bound to execute 
their ^uty fairly and impartially, and sworn to secresy — say, if 
such men can be selected, I cannot feel, however stronj^ the ob- 
jections may be against the disclosure of circumstances, that any 
statement made to such commissioners is liable to the general 
objection against public disclosures of the incomes and circum^ 
stances of individuals in a commercial country ; at least, Sir, I 
am sure there is every disposition in the plan to guard against it. 
There is little danger, I conceive, that such commissioners will 
act partially, or will conduct themselves vexatiously ; and, in ray 
opinion, there does tiot remain any fair ground for jealousy in 
individuals, that a disclosure to such men will give to persons in 
the same line of life any advantages over them. 
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Perhaps, however. Sir, there is one class of men to whom it may 
be for the committee to determine whether the measure shall 
extend, and whether they ought not to remain exceptions to the 
act. Among the descriptions of persons to whom it may remain 
for the committee to consider whether a disclosure would not be 
detrimenjtal, is the class which includes the poorest persons en- 
gaged in mercantile concerns ; a class whbse gains are most 
precarious, whose credit may be most doubtful, and most injured 
by a disclosure — 1 speak of the persons engaged in retail trades, 
to whom the assessed tax bill of last session gave great indulgen- 
cies, considering that the relief of abatement was one of which 
they could not avail themselves, without greater inconvenience 
and injury to them, perhaps, than to persons of higher rank, and 
of a higher description of mercantile traders. I wish, therefore, 
the committee to consider whether it may not be as well to leave 
that class to pay on the mitigated rate of assessment to which' 
they are liable under the assessed tax bill, as to subject them to 
the general ^ate of the present bill. It will also naturally enter 
into the consideration of the committee, what allowances or 
exemptions ought to be extended to other descriptions of persons. 
In the last act, certain allowances and abatements were granted 
to persons with large families. That principle it will certainly 
be proper to extend to this measure ; and the only doubt which 
I entertain upon the subject is, whether it was carried far enough 
in the bill of last year. If this suggestion be admitted, it will 
naturally be a matter of doubt, whether the principle in the last 
bill, with respect to persons having no families, ought not to be 
extended. It will also very reasonably occur to the minds of 
the committee, that it is of the utmost importance to the due 
execution of the act, that, as far as the general principles can be 
laid down for establishing a rate of landed property, or what 
may be the proper average of incomes which dre subject to 
average,' the rates in the last act shoiild be j5abject td'cibrrection 
and improvement. By the operation of the^ powers, and by the 
influence of these rules, we may expect to aif'i^ve more nearly at 
thai &ir proportion which each man ought to contribute towards 
the exigencies, and for the service of the country. 
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ff Ibe cpnoritUty is one liable to more diScolty and dowbt. yifw 
whiiik geotleiiien will be aware that erery thing imi3t be ooxy^c- 
taral* but in whidi we are still not witboat lights to guide us-r { 
mean as to the probable amount of a tax of this kind. Tbetpo^ 
mittee must be conyinced, that what I shall state will be with 
doubt and uncertain^. I shall, however, submit to the Tiew of 
Ihe Houae the infonnation I have collected, the authorities v/ith 
iduch I am fortified, and the grouads upon which I proceed* 
And first. Sir, I shall proceed to state what is the first great otQSCt 
«f income. I mean the property derived from land* Upon this 
pokit I have consulted the best opinions, and authors of the most 
acknowleged merit. Upon the sufajec^t of the rent of the land of 
this country, Sir William Petty is the earliest author whom I 
Lave consulted, but upon whom I shall net dwell much. At the 
time he wrote, the reat of land was stated at eight millions. In ♦ 
lubsequent period, in riie beginning of this century, and in ^ 
reign of Queen Amie, two writers of credit, Pavenant and Kioi^ 
represented the rent of land to be H,O0O filOOL However they 
differed on other points, on this they both agreed* Piosteirior to 
that time it was a received opinion, that a land-^tax of four sbil- 
liags in the pound was equivalent to about two shillings of i^iet 
would be collected on the real rents of the kingdom, which we^ 
stated to amount to twenty aulUons* Full twenty years »gQ thi^ 
was said by a writer, who was alsa a member of this Heus^ and 
who, in a work he wrote, ejipressly recommended the very prio- 
ciple which 1 have submitted to the committee this dajp Tbt^ 
same estimate was stated, and the same opinion was counte- 
nanced by the authority of the celebrated author of the Treatise 
on the Wealth (^ Nations, Adam Smith* He received it as a 
statement genc^raJIy admitted, and sufficiently proved, that the 
rent pf the land in the kingdom was twenty millions yearly. In a 
work pubji^bed as Iqng agp as the year 1774, Mr. Arthur Toungi 
who had made agrioultural pursuits his study, has advanced the 
same opinion. I ^lentioiii all these autboritieSt to show what has 
been the amount of the rent of bmd at diffi»reat periods I state 
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Aem fllMMifaolrlmr gfiAtkMi)Mii tkilMrMM ^tfm H «Mi* 
imkelflttteajFWtii butif Kiy «fllMMMtkoHti6# rfimild«t&l 
]»tib Im frM firom einggenUMii, ibe oottn&ktee will at kati iee 
tbMH mj BttiuatM wkkk I wtymkt isMtlikely to be <me whidi 
it mtdi bejmid pMWbilit j^ I luM had ake, Sir» the ftdmila^ 
•f tdber fio^urkt aiideexpffaMfy by a body who have mide the 
oidtffittioB of Che knd their peediar proWftce-^ I meaa thelioitt^ 
of pgricnkim. I aUiide «|ore peiticulMty ^ one report pttb« 
lIMiad bjr a penen trim made jthis pait oftheeubject hiteM^f 
tbe report drawn up by Mr«Hlddletoa« Al} tbeae^chedcedwkk 
other examinatioitf^ state the whole amount itf tke ctdtivsted 
Umd of the country to amount to IttUe lest than fonj miilioM of 
4prei* Any attempt to state wiMt ia tlie axrerage value of ihete 
fffttf milliona of acfea, vuut le> the oeinmittee will see, in lie 
Qi^ure eaOKondiy uacertab* As fiir as the enquiries 1 have mude 
h»?e enaUed me to obtain any infevmatioBy I find that nmity 
persona most conyersant on tbe sabject beliere the $iwtBgt 
mdue tm be fifteen shillings per acre. I shall, however, take it 
at no mere than twrire shillings and six^nce. In doing tbit^ 
pei^iape, I am rather under the mark, but I will pMt the avei^age 
vidue at twenty^fireraillioBs a year. And gentlemen sorely wil 
see, that when I take the number of acres at forty mvQions, tfMl 
tbe acrerage value at-only twelve shiUii^ itnd six-pepice per acre, 
the rasuk is only an increase. of five miUioM beyond wh4l kwas 
tw^Mgr years ago, and thait therefore I cannot be oonsidered a* a 
very sanguine oalcubitor. However, In tMs part of tlie ^lAjecl, 
I desire tbe committee to bear in asind, 4hat it will be proper ta 
propose a TcdiKstion for idl ander60&a year, Mid tl>at the some 
modjficatmns be adnntted mto tbis act as in the assessed |sat 
^«««Imeaa the scale of income from 60^ to 800/. a year^ and 
rising irom a one hundred and twentieth part to a tenth. I mean 
on this account to assume a deduction of onO'^fifthf and tostotn 
tbe tfiCaUe proper^ at only twenty asillioos. 
, I shaU next prooeed to state that part of income ficom land 
wbkh bslengs to the tenant* I propose to value every man 
according to his rent| making only a deduction for repairs. What 
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I shali suggest for ibe further conaideMticMiof ^ cdanBittee, i« 
three-fourths of the rack-*rent which the tenant pays to the land- 
lord. The value of the incooie from land which belongs to the 
tenant I take at nineteen milUons ; the income to the landlofdy 
as I have before said, at twenty* five millions. Instead of de- 
ducting only one-fifth, as I have suggested with respect to the 
laodlord, I shall propose with respect to the tenant, to deduct 
two-thirds, leaving five' millions as the taxable property of the 
tenants. The next income arising horn land, is an income whicli 
k received neither, by the landlord, nor by the tenant— I niean 
what is received from tithes. This is an income enjoyed, as the 
committee know, either by lay impropriators, or by the clergy. 
The statements of the 'amount of the tithes are different ; but I 
estimate the value of them to be five millions. If gentlemen 
suppose the amount of the cultivated land in the country to be 
forty millions, of acres, and the average value to be twenty-five 
luilltons, they .will find, I believe, my valuation to be very mode- 
rate: it is also Mr. Arthur Young's statement. Upon' this 
aubject of tithes, I propose to allow a deduction of one-fifth, 
though, perhaps, I may be considered as stating the reduction 
too. largely; but gentlemen, will consider the allowance to be 
made for poor livings. 

. Another i^cies of property is that which arises from mines, 
and from shares in canals. There is also another property which 
I have not included in the rents of land, I mean the property 
arising from the sale of 'timber. I take all these three, the mines, 
canals, and timber, at three millions. 

Anothe^species of rent is that received for houses. I propose 
to proceed upon the rate which was followed in the act of last 
session. The committee are aware, that to establish accurately 
the reat of houses has ever been foond to be impracticable, 
particularly; of houses of the higher description of rent, whl<^ 
have always been undervalued. Out of the number of 700,000 
houses, 250,000 are calculated to pay to the asaessed taxes ; 
I shall therefore take the rent of houses at no m«re than six 
millions. 
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. Ip the early statements to which I haTe alluded, the profits 
gained by the profemors of the law alone are estimated at one 
million and a half; I cannot suppose that they are at all dimi* 
nished* Allowing, besides, for all the branches of the medidll 
profession, I conceive that two millions is a very small sum as 
the amount of the incomes arising from the professions. 

The next head of income relates to the profits of retail trade : 
but Hkere are persons of a certain description, with respect to 
whom it will be necessary to make some allowance. The reduc* 
tion I shall propose to take at one eighth of the net sum of the 
profits of the trade of Great Britain, after which there will 
remain a sum of 5,000,000/. applicable to the general operation 
of tlie tax. 

There will then remain another article of taxation, which is 
the income spent in this country by persons who derive it from 
other parts of the world ; and unquestionably all who reside in 
this kingdom, and draw their means from sources out of it, can- 
not be dissatisfied at contributing to their own support and pro- 
teeticm. Of this description, the only persons I shall think it neces- 
sary to estimate are those whose incomes arise from their having 
property in Ireland, and who reside in this country, and per- 
sons owning estates in the West-Indies, or receiving the interest 
of mortgages on estates in that part of the world. With respect 
ta those persons whose incomes arises from Ireland, I have no 
iiccurate data in order to estimate the amount ; but I believe it 
is the generally received opinion, that the property of persons of 
ihis description amounted to at least 1,000,000/. a considerable 
time since* and now, from the increase of ren^ts, it may reason- 
ably be estimated far beyond that sum. With respect to the in- 
comes of estates in the West-Indies, the total amount cannot be 
estimated at less than 7,000,000/. sterling, and far the greater 
amount is produced from the property of persons residing in 
Great Britain, who either own estates, or have mortgages upon 
them for whidi they receive interest. From that are to be 
ducted the amount of the ei^ports carried out, and the charge 
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of CiMwMag tbt mmmlm Om Wett-Ittdfai; after nMch aeduc- 
tk«9 I wlimrtB the prodace of boome k tlM West^In^Hes al 
fMtf waiM— t, and I beUave I ran no danger «r f^tating k too 
hi^ Tlws it appcam I majr fairly aalknate at^e flQilIioiM ^ 
vdMde paadnce of incoma arinng bayond aaat^ «ad eajogred hf 
penont in tlyt country. 

Iha meml doacriptioa of pnqiarty wIhcIi will oame mder the 
eonaideraidm of die oouaiiltee as a tourca irar die propoaed tait) 
ia the iaoome of peraona not in trade. Under tbia head wSA be 
iaidndod annuities of all fcbds, public and prifata mortgages^ 
and noome arising fltan money lent uponaecutkiesnndar vartons 
danoBunatMos. At the same time the eonniftteey howeva*> 
will go. along with me in seeing that» in estimating the genend 
rental of die land of Eng^d, I hn^e tdten it with all its bar- 
denHy and eonseqnendy hare induded the mortgages. In tk» 
practfeal detail of themeasnoa^ it will come to be decided whe« 
diar it shaH idl on the land*owner, or on the mortgagee. In 
respect, tba r afiwr e , of this descripCson of proper^, I do not neir 
make a^y distinct estimate. WhaSever is lent upon the saeutl^ 
of land irJH naasffaUy coBia ftrth in the pvaoess of this taX| and 
as woha^ no aceurafte means of judging of die amouni of Aa 
Mortgaged proper^ in England, I a^oid taking «iy particular 
Sttm under the cBsdnct head. WMi reqpect to priyate an n ui lia s 
of another hind, It k also dificuh to aaeertain dmr amount 
Hot so wiA rcgacd to publio anouides ; ^aehare no difficult of 
aaeertaining the exact aaiount of the annates paid by the pub* 
fie to indiyiduals, and I AM have ao hesitatian in aabmit^ittg 
to die co«Qniittee» diat when a general asseasasait up<m incenw 
is to take place, no distincticm oof^ to be nuuk as to tla 
SOiiMcsGes from which diat iocoaae nu^ Bxm. There can be no 
ftir oklectifn taken by ^e stockholder upon the occasion ; diere 
f^n be no ^uesti(m of a bceadi of good faith» of national atipu- 
lali^ wtdi die public creditor, by thus ia^posing upasi him what 
ei^ry odler snbject of the neahn ia to incmr. Tba poblio credi* 
tor eajoys his s^curi^ under the most aacred iWi g ati o wi of the 
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vlumerer an uka has bee» alart^ in 4«bat«f af jgifMJMg qpas 

tjte itockboWem, fiepnraMjf •i^ 4i9lia^ij» aajr Mrt of taar^ I 

liaire l)e€» pvepar«d lo teyiKibate Ibe attenipt» «• atiarij iniwi.. 

Ktftcat wUb good faith aad pwblK g ogpg w ci rti» FwliaflwatlM 

^waji gone aking wilk i»e in t^e M&ng thai no tueb tax ought 

to ba laYied upon ihaaw and tb^ hawa uaiforiBly aciad 

tliii fiMliog^ on the pniiciple« tliai» atlhe fMiUio cnditan 

fiNirard and lent thair money to the atale in tha momaatafita 

naces«ty> while at the same time, thejr bora in ^awtnsm wA 

eiieij other description of His Majas^'a fubjcets, the laaas on^ 

coniumption^ they ware to be secnred agaiaat any Hoposts, dis« 

tia^y le^reUed at them m a^nnitants of dw fuUic ; and the parr 

liament has felt this more paiticnlarly firom tha sceolWotion of 

tha duty wbieb they owe to pfarsons whobadembarlcadao no^, 

and identiBed themsalvet so intimal;^y with the fitgus. A(i,mmt 

any direct ta» upon the stockbokkfft then» i am sure tba cam<^ 

snittee. as wdl as mjMtV^ would set thtmsdyee in opposition; 

but the wetter is materielly raversed^ whan a tai^ is to he lamd 

upon the income of e?e>^ ^^e^ptM» of penanain tha lealm; 

when it is no longer in the poa^r of the stockboMar to soy, I 

OQtdd avoid this tax by removing my pnaperty frooei the fiiods to* 

landed securi^, or to trade { every argummt against incioding 

him in the assessment is withdrawn* The preta^ioa yieUad to 

the stockholder, is the same as to the taadhoMer» the marehant^ 

aod the manufiw^turer. The duty> thovefoie> is tba aumet and 

every other description of parsons in tha canntry would bare a 

r^t to complain^ if^ when they ai^ <;«Med upon far a faaijfiee 

of this extraordinary nature en nwneronif a body of paxaons 

were to be exempted fr^mi the aicassmenk i 9m amidant^ 

therefore, that every gentleman who heaf s me» will agree that 

the principle of tb^ measnre is not Uable to asy impatatimi of 

breach of faith. It cannot be 'CaUed ^MMW^ition of tba anmuty 

that hea been gimntad to tbo p^iti6c09sAtar^ nor in the most 

remote degree an iafirij4iefiamt of l9ia oofttrtfit tbat waa origimiry 
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made wkik tfaeof. They are^ fa thift ioBtance, only to do that 
which eVeiy other body of men within the kingdom are to do ; 
diey are to make a sacrifice of part of Uieir income to the neces- 
sities of the state, and they are to do it upon the principle of 
giving security and permanence ta all which they possess. I 
hare detained the committee longer upon this head than I should 
otli^rwise have done, because I am aware that objections may 
be lightly and loosely tlirown out to this part of the measure. I 
should say to the stockholder, as one of the public, if you expect 
from the state the protection which is common to us all, you 
ought also to. make the sacrifice which we are called upon to 
make. It is not peculiar to you, it does not belong, to the 
quality of your income, but it is made general, and required 
from all; you could not embark yoiir capital in any other 
species of security in which it would not be subject to the same 
charge. I do not know what objection the stockholder could 
make to this appeal. I include, therefore, the public annuitants 
in the view of the proposed tax, and there is no difficulty in esti- 
mating the amount of this species of mcome. At the same time, 
it is to be taken into consideration, that all that part of the pub- 
lic annuities which have been redeemed by the nation, is to be 
exempted from the charge of the tax. Taking the amount o£ 
the redemption, therefore, at what it now appears to be, the 
rental of the public annuitants may be estimated at 15,000,000/. ; 
but here, as in all the other cases, both of the land and rental, and 
of otlier sources of property, there will, of course, be admitted 
the same exemptions to all annuitants who have less than 60/. 
a year, and the same modifications to aO who possess from 60/. 
to 200/. a } ear. At the same time it is to be considered, that 
these exemptions and modifications are only to apply to those 
individuals whose whole income amounts to less than 200/. a year; 
If persons possess incomes from various sources, they are to be 
calct^ted in the aggregate ; for the exemption or the modifica- 
tion will not apply, if the whole income should not be under the 
8tipula|ed sum. Lam sure, that I shall over-rate the amount of 
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these exemptions and m^dificatloiiSy when I dedadt oitt-tfifth 
from the sum that I have stated the public annuities to be ; but 
I do not admit that deduction, and theriefore state the total of 
the income from the public funds at 1£,000,000/. 

There now remain, Mr. Chairman, the other great sources 
of trade to the inhabitants of this country ;—>tiie produce of trade, 
foreign and domestic : and this branch of income is, in its na« 
ture, more difficult of estimate than any other. We have, how- 
ever, lights and aids by which we may come to a knowledge of a 
material part, at least, of this source of national wealth, I mean 
the produce of our foreign trade. By the recent acts which have 
been passed, the amounts of the imports and experts have been 
ascertained with such a d^ree of accuracy, as to enable us to 
form a tolerable judgment of the amount of the capital embarked 
in this branch of our trade, and, consequently, to form an esti- 
mate' of the profits accruing from it. By the late act for the 
insurance of produce and manufactures exported, as well as by 
the recent act of which I have spoken, for the laying a duty on 
convoys, we have been able, more clearly than heretofore, to 
ascertain the amount and value of this trade, since we have not 
only the estimate and calculation that is made by the revenue, 
but the declarations of the persons engaged in the trade them- 
selves, upon which the duty is paid : and by these guides we are 
able to ascertain that the capital employed in this way is certainly 
not less than 80,000,000/. sterling. Less it cannot be by the 
proof of the insurance act, which has now lasted two years, but 
it may be considerably more, because it is a well-known thing 
that merchants stand a part of the risk themselves, and do not 
insure to the full amount of the goods they export. But taking 
the amount at 80,000,000/. the calculation corresponds with the 
view of our foreign commerce, which has been recently made by 
our most accurate calculators ; and in all these estimates I wish 
rather lo be under than over the mark. I state the amount r»f the 
capital, therefore, embarked in our foreign trade at SOioOOfiOM* ; 
and assuming this as the capital, the next qu<cStion is what we 
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oQgbt ftv tite an the pt dk »» aft tht Jhg cri p ti op of f iw i a s 
plo]redkf»rrjiiig on thitbiKliebofourtrtde? la ostiiOataig 
ddt wo oMit noceMtrily liid«ie hi our tiew» nol ttmtdj the 
mer^iant who esportit but all Ibo ov4trt and dctcriptiont of 
panoaa ffwm the mmaflKtarar «p#ardl^ who aro any way eoii* 
noetcd with oor ex(>ort trida. IMkr thia bead come in the 
pniO: of brokerage^ w har fay cv and CMrriagsv wj^b all tbe other 
c<—ilbuioi> trades eoanected wkb foreign eommeree; and I 
an tore tbe cooimittee wBl agree wkh me, thai I make a Biodo» 
nm ealculaiioiH when I miiiian the average of U» praiii 
uimidkeoapiial ef8a,oe0;O0N. all5peroent. ltakevtiier&. 
Ibn^ l!^fiO^fiO0L as the iM^ome of all tbe penons connected 
with the fcreigii tmdeof Ms UngdoBi. 

Thare nosr reosrans Aat which tttort tbai any ollber branch of 
o«f kusonie bailes the power of isratiajiry and affords area tery 
Ikiitei grounds for ceajectarey I mean the pre6ts aritnfg front 
demeftle trade ai^ naaufactartb Here tbe many deectiptieM of 
peneas wbaR»skin and kidmlry are the source of income m all 
the ptegras of esnr arts md mannfaotiires^ from the ivst p>e p » » 
ration (tf the rode and raw material tc its sliate of perfection^ 
seffii to make oalcnlatimi aknost intposstble iroii their wdtiHy 
andexlaia^ Been herey howeeery we bavesome means of ftrm* 
inglmidea. Of liie geoerel capital of 80,0(X>»00(y. employed tft 
the fbveigkt trade^ it has bem pret^ accurately determined^ that 
aboot SlXOOOsOOOL aipe defined and emploj'ed in the export ef 
the leading ma wif act u r e a of England. I am sure» theny that 
the committee wiH go along with me in saying, that the amoiMit 
of tbe capital aad awn empleyad ift internal trade miirtt be four 
times tbe smouai e£ our expert of Bntisb manufactores. When 
we^look: at Iberast madiane of trade in all ite parts, let any gen* 
tlemaikask Itesdf wbether^ ia tbe wooUea aiaBufectufesi, cettonr 
Ivasti^ bavdwitfei' potteir)V and in ell tbe ether great and kadimp 
bratteb^of BMamhnrnm, there can beakasaom employed tbaar 
fourckbOiNiatameiiat of fbaa which it appMpriatod by tlie mar- 
cbaatfor tiler iftjp^UjrfeajieraNassi? Viewing all the eaor- 
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mous cafMtal inveirted in dooMStic niMiiifactiiref I oaftnot take k 
at leaf disB I20fi00fl00l. and upon this ci^;utal I ertimate th6 
gain at no more than 15 per cent, oiaking a sum o£ IBfiGOfiOOL 
per amium of income. 

Tfaert is one other deacription of iikcome whidi» tiMnq;h it 
embraces a vast variety of indiTidiiiala^ is reducible to atn^ of 
the fbmtr heads* but comes naturally to be included iit iihm arti- 
cle of domestic trade ; I mean artisansi architects^ brewen, 
diatiUers, builders^ brickmakers^ masons, carpenters^ aid all that 
innumerable class of persons whoi by skill in their psoiessionSy 
draw then: incomes from the general proq[>erity of the country. 
The committee, iVom their general knowledge of the kingdMoi^ 
will at once perceive how numerous mad how varied this dass of 
persons must be, atidhow utterly imposaUe k is to arrive at aA 
accurate criterion of the general amount of their gains. I am 
sure, however, that they will agree with me tha^ I understate 
it, when I take it at 10^000,000/. per annum. I dius estiinate 
the whole amount of our internal manufactures and trade at 
28,000,000/. a-year. 

I have thus rapidiy gone through all the d^inct branches of 
national rental, and of national profits, from which we have to 
derive the tax thiit I mean to propose to you, without presiuning 
to think that I have been able to do it with that accurac;y of 
detaS whiclt etm only be derived firom practicei or with that 
ccfftaiBt^ upon which you ought to repose. I have^ however, 
through the whole, been anxious to understate the amount of ^ 
ekimate as ccdliected from the best sources of calculation, and to 
overrate thte exemptions and deductions that itwouldbtnecsssary 
to mA^ from each. The committee, who have gone along with 
me in my details, wiU see that I make the whole sum of amwal 
r«atal and profits, after making the deduetion» whidt I think 
reasoBifyble* l(92fiOO fiGOL sterling. 

For the sake of greater cleamesfl^ I will recapitulate the h«iads 
in the tame order thai I havie followed : 
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The land rental, then, after deducting one-fifth, I 

estimate at.^..^........^................*....^.......... $€^,000,000 

The tenants rental of land, deducting two-thirds of 

the rack-rent, I take at 6,000,000 

The amount of tythes, deducting one^fifth 4,000,000 

The produce of mines, canal-navigation, 5c c. de- 
ducting one-fifth.-.— ...................^ 8,000,000 

The reotol of houses, deducting one-fifth............... 5>000,000 

The profiu of professions....................................... 2,000,000 

The rental of Scotland, taking it at one-eighth of 

uiat 01 .Cing i a n ci ♦ ............ ..........y....^................ d,uuv,uuu 

The income of parsons resident in Great Britain, 

drawn from possessions beyond seas.. 5,000,000 

The amount of annuities from the public funds, 
after deducting one-fifth for exemptions and 
modifications ..: 12,000,000 

The profits on the capital employed in our foreign 

commerce.. ....••.. 12,000,000 

Tiie profits on the capital employed in domestic 

trade^ and the profite of skill and industry...... 28,000,000 



•». 



InaU ^102,000,000 



B^i 



Upon this sum a tax of 10 per cent, is likely to produce' 
lOfiOO^OOOl. a year, and this is the sum which is likely to result 
from the measure, and at which I shall assume it. I flatter my- 
self that I have been extremely careful not to overstate any part 
of the sources. 

Now, supposing that ten millions is the sum thus collectedr 
gentlemen will recollect that, in the last session of parliament, 
the assessed taxes were the only part of the public resources 
which were mortgaged for the sum of 8,000,000/. borrowed £&t 
the tMil)]ic service in -1797. I should think it my ^uty, there- 
fore, that^he sum now proposed to be raised in lieu of the as- 
sessed taxes, shoi^d«^after its appropriation to the stl^lies of the 
present year, remain as a pledge for the discharge of that sum 
for which the assessed taxes were a s^ecurity, and itlso for the 
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dischtrg^ of the loan of the present year, beyond what will be 
paid out of the sinking fund. Taking the assessed taxes at four 
millionsy they would have been mortgaged for two years after 
peace ;— and thus the advantage of this measure is this, that no 
greater sums will be raised on any individuals than those which 
hare been hitherto paid, at least by such as have rendered the 
measure of the legislature effectual ; they will be relieved of a 
greater than a proportional sluu*e of their burden^ and the du- 
ration of the harden will not be half the time. This is a re- 
commendation of the justice and expediency which must be felt 
by the people at large. But it does not stop here; it looks 
anxiously to the alleviation of the burdens of the country, by a 
great temporary exertion; it looks to the quality of the tax» 
and the general efficacy of the measure, conscious that on them 
depends our success in the great cause in which we are engaged. — 
That it is to furnish the means of providing for the debt created 
in two years, within the same period we formerly provided for 
the debt created in one. In the mode of applying the sum now 
to be TBiaedf there are different ways. The sum which the 
assessed taxes were applied to discharge last year amounted to 
eight millions; it would be only to borrow a sum equal to the 
debt to supply the defici^Boy ; but it occurs, however, to me, 
that a more simple and direct mode is, to apply this sum, in the 
£rst instance, to the supplies of the year, but at the same time 
to enact, that the tax shall continue till it has discharged the 
debt for which the assessed taxes were mortgaged, and dien to 
make a fSurther charge for what may be borrowed beyond what 
the sinking fund will dischurge. 

Supposing this ten per cent, on income produces 10,000,00(tf. 
the period when I should propose it to take effect would be the 
6th of April next. I should propose the repeal of the former 
assessed taxes at the same period ; but from the calculation I 
have made, four millions and a half will be raised from the first 
of February, 1798, to the first of February, 1799. It would, 
therefore, be more beneficial to the object I have in view to com- 
mence the operation of this new measure at an ewcliev period, 
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because of the beDie6t of die increiied rate of Ucuilioii; but 
there will be the addhion of what will come ia under the asaeBSed 
taxesy whidi will amount to 700fiOOL That there will be 
raised 10,700,000/. But this is not applk^>le to the whole of 
the subject ; for gentlemen will recollect, that the interest of 
the 8,000,000/. was also diarged on the assessed taxes. The 
interest will continue in the course of the present year, to which 
also is to be added the interest of whatever loan may be made 
tJiis year« Thi» will amount to about one million five hundred 
thousand pounds, which leaves the sum of nine millions two 
hundred thousand pounds, as applicable to the services of the 
present year. This aid would be all that is necessary to furnish 
the ways and means fdr the supplies, except as to the sum of 
twenty-four millions. Fourteen millions, therefore9 is the sum 
necessary to be raised by loan, of which> however, four millions 
and a half is discharged by the operation of the sinking fund, 
consequently nine millions and a half is the whole sum to be 
added to the national debt. I wish,, therefore, to lay this down 
as a principle, that! nine mtlliona and a half is the sum to be 
raised this year, for which I should propose to charge as a mort- 
gage the income tax, after disdiarging the former mortgage. 
This gives a general view of the amount of the services of the 
year, and the way a and means to de&ay them. I have also stated, 
Id the best of My power, the possible amount of every article 
proposed as die sdbject of taxation. 

I trust that it wiU not be necessary for me to go into any de« 
tail of argum^t to convince the committee of the advantage of 
the beneficial mode adopted last session* of raising a Consider- 
able part of the supplies within the year. The propriety of the 
measure has been recognised, imd feU in a way the most gratify- 
ing to the feelings and to the pride o( every Englishman. The 
principle has been proved to be the most wise and b^efieial> 
though in the manner of ca'rrying it into practice it has been so 
shamefully and grosdy evaded. The experience which w^ have 
had, points out the propriety of correcting the errors of that plan, 
and of enfereing and extrading the principle. If we have been 
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abk, JBrom the benefits of Ihaf meaeitre^ $p evaded and crippled, 
to do 80 much, it is obviously our duty to. seek for the laeBus of 
perfecting the plan upon which we are set out; and if we. can 
find regulationii and checks against the abuses that have been 
committed, it is surely wise and proper that they shojuld be made 
to vp^j to a more generkl and extensive scheme than that which 
we have already tried. It no longer rests upcm theory, or upon 
reasoning; it is reeomipeBded to us by the surest test of expe* 
ilence t and if^ <by the efficacy of this plan, we have been able to* 
dirappoinl the hc^es of the enemy; — to rise above all the at- 
tempts' which they made to disturb our domestic tranquillity ; — 
to remc^e the af^c^ensions of the despondent, aod to show them 
that ail; their ftairs of our being unable to co^tinMe the contest, 
w«ce vain ;*^ to assert the high and proud distinction whjch we 
lock in/ the mamtcnance of g^iuine goyemment and social or- 
der ;*< — if we have been able thereby to miimate the public spirit 
of fliuxipey to Tevive its. dismayed energy, and to give a turn to 
tliepolkicid aspect of the world, favourable to the c^use of 
humaaity^ sludl we not persevere in a course which has b^n so 
fiwitM of good? If we have proved that, at, the enji of the 
sixth year of war, unsybdue^ by i41 the sections and saprificie^ 
we have made, our comment is flourishing beyond the exj^niple 
of any yeat even of peace; if our revfoiu^ are undiminifij^e^.; 
if new means of vjgdur are daily presenting the^iselves to our 
grasp; if our e&ata hare been crowned with the most perf<^ct 
success ; if the pidilic s^timent be firm and united in th^ justice 
and necessity of the cause ipi which we are.^nbadce^?^ if ,^very 
motive to exertion continues the same, and e^exy efiprt w.e \^ye 
made in the cause is a source pnly o£ exultation-^d pride to, jtt^e 
heart ; if, by the efficacy of those efforts,, we h^ye.nqw the ef j>ec- 
tatioA of accomplishmg the gj^ea^object of all^OSif jfa49rific^$^and 
all mir labours; if despondency ;be.dis8ipai94^.home^mi4,c9n- 
fidence created abroad, .shall we ,n9t ■ p^i;^v^e Jn^a coui;s^ so 
fiurly icalcttblted to bring us tp a.'happy.isiii^eP^jL^t u^ dogi^^^^ 
to ourselves. It is not merely owing to the dazzling ev^its 
of the campaign that wp are indebted for the proud station 
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in *wliidi we Hdw stand, great and glorious as those aohiere- 
ments hare been, which cannot fail to be a source of exultation 
to every British bosom. I shall not detract from the high 
renown of all those persons to whose skill, vigouTf and de- r 
termination, we are indebted for the adiievements that have 
astonished and aroused Eun^, when I say, that it is not alto- 
gether owing to them that we now feel ourselves in a situation so 
proud and consoling. The grand and important changes whidi 
have been efiected in Eun^e, are not merely to be ascribed to 
the promptitude, vigilance, skill, and vigour of our naval de- 
partment, whose merits no man can feel, or can estimate* more 
highly thani do; nor to the heroism, zeal, patriotism, and de^ 
votion of our transcendent commanders -^ and I speak particu- 
larly of that great commander* whose services ill every boeom 
with rapturous emdtion, and who will never cease to derive from 
the gratitude of his countrymen the tribute of his worth — nor Is 
It to the unparalleled perseverance, valour, and wonders per- 
formed by our gallant fleets, which have raised the British name 
to a distinction unknown even to her former annals, that we are 
to ascribe )all the advantages of our present posture^ No, we 
must also do justice to the wisdom, energy, and determination of 
the parliament, who have furnished the means, and the power, 
by which all the rest was sustained and accomplished. Throu^ 
themallthe departments of His Majes^'s govemmant had the 
means of emplo3ring the force whose achievements have been no 
brilliant; through die wisdom of parikunent the resoinrces of 
the country have been called forth, and its spirit embodied in a 
manner unexampled in its history. By their firmness, magnani- 
mity, and devotion to the cause, tM merely of our own indivi- 
dual safety, but of the cause of msmkind in general, we have 
been enabfed to^tahd forth die saviours of the earth. No diff- 
culties have Mood in our way; rno sacrifices have been thought 
too great for us to make ; a 'common'feeliiig of danger has pro- 
duced a common spirit of eoterdon^ and we have cheer&Uy come 
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forward with a surrender of a part of our property as a salvage, 
no^ merely for re<^vering ourselves, but for the general recovery 
of mankind. We have presented a phenomenon in the characN 
ter of nations. 

. It )ia»often heen thought, fmd has been the theme of historians, 
that a$:natioiis became mercantile, they lost in martial spirit what 
^y g&iiie4 in commercial avidity ; that it is of the essence of 
tradip to be sordidy and that high notions of honour are incom- 
patible with the prosectiti(m of traffic. This hypothesis has 
been proved to be false ; for in the memorable era of the past 
year Great Britain has esLbibited the glorious example of a na» 
tion showing the most universal spirit of military hero^, at a 
time iwben 9he had acquired the most flourishing degree of na^ 
tional commerce. In no tim^ of the proudest antiquity, cfjuld 
the people of Great Britain ei^hibit a more di|^ilied d^ueacter Q^ 
martia] spirit than they have during the last year, if:hen th,ey 
have: .also risen to th^ greatest poii^t of commercial adyantage; 
andi, Mr. Chairman, they are not insei^sible.of the bene^ts, ^ 
Wfllijos, of the gk>rj^ t))€(y.have acquired : they know and, f<^ 
that the most manly comi:i^ has also been the most prudent, and 
they are sensible that,, byibr^vely resisting the torrent with whic^ 
they w^re threateiaed, instead of striking balances on their fate, 
and looking. to- the av^ages of profit and loss, on stai^d- 
ing. jMtt, or Q^ yielding tOi.l^e tempest, they have, given to 
tb^diselves not merely is^^rjt^, but lustre an^. &me» If t^y 
JkksAtjaa, ^ contrary^ ^^}|}T^\^Q^ to, purchase a suspension of dan- 
ger and i^ mere pause .of w^ftii,! jthey felt that they coiUd only have 
pmrchaaed : the means: |of fi^twfO ^d more t deplorable mischief 
mark04 with the «t«^ ji^dinipovetishi^^nt and 4efi?;iulatio{}^ 
tteyJe^Lth^erefore, (^a^J^n.JK'^W'Pg the p#th; which duty a»^ 
.h^!(Wr,prf§oribed#;*(fyjhaye also jtrpd in, the pflllj.pf prud^ujcp 
and ^i^in^y, . iTh#yLhw§ §»m^ u%9o tfrewf^^s r PSPWffli^ 
pea(e^r add fo|pr^i»%o«?Mjmil^yi? g?K^t#MiHWt^og{«xaipjjlf 
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that the ha> givea them the power. AiMI tf I Were dk{>o«ed, 
Sir, to pay regard to drier aod colder maxims of policy, I 
should say, that every regard even to prudent economy w«iM 
point out the course which we have taken, as the ibtM adrtm- 
tageous for a people to pursue. It wiH be ma»8^t to every 
gentleman on the alighteat consideration of ^te nAJect, Adt, in 
the end, the mea£ure of raiabig the sup[fies witlrin the yevis 
the cheapest and the most Salutary course that a wise people 
can pursue ; and when it is considered diat there is a saving of 
at least one twelfth upon all that is raised, gentlnncn will not 
suffer a superstftious fear, and jealousy of the danger of ex- 
posing ibe secrecy of income, to combat irMi a measure liM fa 
BO pregnant with benefits to the natimi. If gmtlemen w31 take 
Into 'their consideration the probable dmration of peace and 
Wtir, calculated from the experience of past times, they will be 
convinced of the hrnneasurable importance of striving ttfmtee 
-die supplies wttlim the year, rather than accumulating apei^ 
inanent debt. The experience Of the last hundred, tlky, or 
rotty years, wiQ show how little cdnfidMoe we dan'bave fn-lhe 
duration of peace, and it ought to cOtrrtoce ns, how in^KMant it 
it to establish a system, that will prepare ua'Anr every encrgebcy, 
give stidnlity to strengUi, and perpetnd renaVatkus to fMolKe. 
1 think, I could make it apparent to gentlemen, Aatlo'ftay#at', 
of tlheduritiondf six years, the plan offending d the eKpeiwes 
to be incurred iti carrying it on, woutd leave at the end >efit'B 
greater 'burden permanently upon thti liatien diOit'WOlAdt'e-BlW- 
tdned, than they would have to inenr ifiw the s^ years vatlyilf 
SW'contindtance, atiA one yeiu- beyond 'it, provided "fltBt^'>A^ 
ade'thie-sitcrlfice'of a teiithdf 'their Iftceme. In'tbe iHAj un- 
isel'tthddesii'irt-tHe wiJyof'raiiflig"thtf supplies by* pMttiHWffl; 
nd, ^fatah^ Ui^r'^rt^iViBioii 'fcnr 'itrf'i'Meitt^oa, a War'sti«Wried 
i'kltlutethe'bttMeh'ut)6n'tbe'ag«&Ha^<up»nItheir/pMti^ 
ier:'-' ''niiB'fia^;'fo'Ue'stit«-; &l%'^t'Mew<Llr«y'U«di:J^nO*»My 
fd'tlon«:t^,''t^''et^<'^(«9tUry'^MBWaiHe<^Mdtt'Wiiiltt>)ftfc 
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all that time the expenses of a war so funded must weigh down 
and press upon the people. If, on the contrary, it had at an early 
period of our history been resolved to adopt the present mode of 
raking the cmppHes withki the year; if, for instance, after the 
peace of Aix«-la«>Chapeiie, tiie«<;benie of redemption even had 
been adopted, and perset ered in to this time, we should not noW) 
for the seventh year ai the war, have had more to raise from the 
pockets of the people than what we have now to pay of perma- 
nent taxes, together with about a fourth of what it would be 
necessary to lay on in addition for th» year* Fortunately we 
4iafve at last established the redemption fund : the benefits o£ it 
are already felt; they will every year be more and more ac- 
Icnowlcdged; and in addkion to this k k only necessary, lliat 
instead of consulting a present advantage, and throwing the 
burden, as heretofore, upon posterity,- we shall fi^rly meet it 
i^ttrselves, and lay the foundation of & system that shall malce ua 
independent of all the future events of the world. 

I am sure that, in deliberating upon the advantages of this sys* 
tem, gentlemen, whose liberal and exalted views go beyond the 
n^ere present convenience of the moment, and are not limited to 
the.period of the interest which they may themselves take in pub- 
lic a&irs, or even to the period of their own exktence, but look 
•with a provident affection tto the independence and happiness of 
$ generation unborn, will feel and recognke the wisdom oiz 
system that has for its principle the permanency of British gran- 
deur. You will feel that it k not only to the splendour of your 
4irmfti to the achievements of ypuir fleeljs, that you are indebted for 
liieiiighdistinctiioii whkh ye(u at present enjoy; but ako to the 
^wkdom of tfae'Coam>lls vhidi yon have adopted In taking advan* 
"tage of the inAuehee Which your happy constitution conito be- 
ypnd the example of any other people, ^d by which you have 
^eifi a>graf>d!aQd:edifyipg le9$Qn^ dismay^ Europe, that^fe- 
'%yf. heftomv.attdirepofft oMtst ever de^^nd upon the energy with 
4rilkk <^hnger k* met amd^Midfted. You have shown the |>ower 
of seIM^fbnbe,vwhidh li pemianent imdtmassaiteble t standing 
' upon thie prxncipies you have assumed, tl^e wild find extravagant 
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hppes of the enemy will be thwarted ; Europe will be aroused 
and animated to adopt a course so honourable ; and surely with 
the means of persevering thus obvious, you will not think it 
prudent or necessary to shrink from the principles you have 
adopted, or take shelter in a peace which might be obtained by 
a more temporising conduct, but which would neither be safe 
nor durable. But, Sir, I cannot encourage any sentiment so 
degrading ; I fed in common with every gentleman who hears 
me, the proud situation in which we have been placed, and the 
importance it has given us in the scale of nations. The rank 
that we now hold, I trust, we shall continue to cherish, and 
that, pursuing the same glorious course, we shall all of us feel 
it to be a source of pride and consolation that we are the sub- 
jects of the King of Great Britain. I will not detain you 
longer, Sir, but will move for the first of my series of resolutions 
in carrying the plan of taxation into execution, which I have 
endeavoured to detail. 

The resolutions were as follow : 
'' Resolved, 

^ That it is the opinion of this committee, that so much of an act made 
in the last session of parliament, intituled, ' An Act for grantiDg to His 
Majesty an Aid and Contribution for the Prosecution of the War,^ as 
chajrges any person with an additional duty in proportion to the amoont 
of the rates or dudes to which, prior to the 5th day of April, 1798, such 
person was assessed, according to any assessment made in pursuance of 
any act of parliament in force at the time of passing the said act of the 
last sesrion, be repealed. 
« Resolved, 

** That it is the opinion of this committee, that, towards raising the sup- 
ply granted to Hb Mfgesty,- there be clmrged wanoaUy, during a term to 
be limited, the several rates and duties following, upon all income arising 
from property in Great Britain, belong^lg to any of His Majesty's sub- 
jects, although not resident in Great Britain ; and upon all income of 
every person retoding in Great Britun, and of every body politic or cor- 
porate, or company, frtsternity, or society <^ persons, whether corporate 
or not corporate, in Great Brhain, whether ikoy such meome diall arise 
from lands, tenement^ or hereditaments, wheresoever the siune shall be 
dtnated in Great Britain, or elsewhere;, o? firaan any kind of personal 
property, or other property whatever; or from any profession, office^i 
employment, trade, or vocationf ; that is to say. 
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dne one-huBdredxand-twentieth put of such incomey if the same shall 
amount unto 60/. per anniun, and shall be under QSL per annum. 

One ninety-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 65/. 
but shall be under 70/. 

One sevendeth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 70/. 
but shall be under 75/. 

One sixty-fifth part of such income, if the same shidl amount to 752. 
but shall be under 80/. 

One sixtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 80/. but 
shall be under 85/. ' 

Otie fifty-fifth piM of such income, if the same shall amount to 85/. 
but shall be under 90/« 

One fiftieth part of such income, if th^ same ^all amount to 90/. but 
shall be under 95/. 

One forty-fifth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 95^ 
but shall be under lOO/. 

One fortieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to lOQ/i 
but shall be under 105/, 

One thirty-eighth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
105/. but shall be under 1 10/. 

One thirty-sixth part of such incomey if the same shall amount to 
110/. but shall be under 115/. 

One thirty-fourth part of such income, if the same shall amount tio 
115/. but shall bounder 120/. 

One thirty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
120/: but shall be under 125/. 

One thirtieth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 125/. 
but shall be under 150/. 

One twenty-eighth part pf such income, if the same shall amount to 
150/. but shall be under 155/1 

One twenty-ttxth part of such income, if the same shall amount |o 
155/. but shall be under 140/. 

One twenty-fourth part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
440/. but shall be under 145/. 

One twenty-second part of such income, if the same shall amount to 
145/. but shall be under 150/. 

One twentieth part of such income if the same shall amount to 150/. 
but shall be under 155A 

One nineteenth part of such income, if the same thall amount to 
155/. but shall be under 160/. 

One eighteenth part of such jnccHue^ if the same shall amount to 1604 
but shall be under 165/. 
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